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FOREWORD 


devoted exclusively to the Proceed- 

ings of the Thirty-Fifth Annual 
Meeting of the Society, a foreword re- 
places the customary editorial. 

Those who attended the meeting seem 
generally agreed that it broke the rec- 
ord, not only in size but also in interest 
and significance. Of its holding first 
place in size there can be no question. 
The total registration was 470, as against 
a previous high of 335. Since some did 
not register, the actual attendance is be- 
lieved to have been close to 500. This 
large attendance was in itself a big sur- 
prise. 

No less surprising, at least to the pres- 
ent writer, was the wide geographical 
representation. The meeting was no local, 
sectional, or regional affair, but truly 
national in character and make-up. The 
sections nearest by turned out splendidly, 
but continental distances proved no bar- 
rier to a fine showing of members from 
he Northeast, the Lake region, and the 
far West. If these members came South 
with the idea of getting warm, the weather 
nan saw to it that they should after all 
eel reasonably at home. 


BS icv. this issue of the JOURNAL is 


As for interest, that too is attested by 
very concrete evidence. Others than those 
who attended the meeting can judge 
whether the record for interest was brok- 
en. The Proceedings present the evidence. 
It is pointed to with pride—pride in the 
Society, for the activities which it conducts 
as a professional body, and for its ability 
to focus its attention so squarely on out- 
standing current problems of forestry and 
public forest policy in the United States, 
and to make the discussion of these prob- 
lems so well worth while. 

The open discussions that followed the 
prepared papers not merely evidenced the 
interest of the audiences in the successive 
sessions—an interest demonstrated also by 
the large number in attendance, hour 
after hour through each day—but con- 
stantly brought out fresh points of view 
and more to think about. Often the dis- 
cussions were the most interesting and 
perhaps the most valuable parts of the 
sessions. They made it impressively plain 
that the profession has passed beyond the 
juvenile period—that foresters have grown 
up, think for themselves, look to no cen- 
tral authority for ready-made conclusions, 
are yes-men to no leader, however re- 
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spected or professionally distinguished. 
But a wholesome diversity of thinking is 
more than an evidence of intellectual ma- 
turity, vigor, and individual interest. It 
is a sine qua non for the fulfillment of 
one of the most important obligations 
and functions of the profession—the ob- 
ligation and function of free and search- 
ing criticism. 

No organization, no public authority, 
no leader can afford in the long run to 
do without criticism. Wise leaders know 
this, and encourage constructive criticism 
from within their own organizaton as well 
as welcome it from without. No previous 
Chief of the federal Forest Service— 
necessarily the outstanding titular leader 
in the framing and guidance of national 
policies of forestry—has so convincedly 
encouraged the free flow of honest criti- 
cism within the Forest Service as has its 
present Chief. But it is in the very na- 
ture of good organization that, once criti- 
cisms have been brought forward and 
weighed, and the question involved has 
been settled, associates and subordinates 
must in loyalty accept the decision of 
those upon whom rests the responsibility 
to decide. Thereafter all must cooperate 
unitedly in pursuing the prescribed course. 
For the profession, the case is otherwise; 
and therein is presented a unique field of 
public service. 


"See last page of this issue. 
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This service, however, can reach its 
full usefulness only if undertaken in the 
right spirit. Professional discussion and 
the process of reaching conclusions must 
proceed with clear recognition of a com- 
mon standing-ground and a common orii 
entation. The common standing-ground 
is furnished by the subject-matter of for 
estry—our peculiar professional field. 
The common orientation is our allegiance 
to the public welfare as the supreme con: 
sideration. Within our field, we must as 
foresters work together with a single aim: 
with mutual respect for the motivatior 
of the other fellow when we see things 
differently, but always striving to bring 
out what is going to be in the best publia 
interest, through professional discussior 
of whatever seems to invite fair criticism 

Conspicuously, this was the prevailing 
spirit of the proceedings at the Atlante 
meeting; and that chiefly gave the meet: 
ing its significance. The Society is ir 
process of developing a highly importan 
function of professional scrutiny of pub. 
lic policies and performance. It is be: 
lieved that what was brought out in the 
course of the sessions is of sufficient in: 
terest to justify making it available ir 
reprints, for those who may wish to put 
in orders. How this may be done is 
indicated elsewhere in this issue. Te 
assure reprints, prompt action in ordering 
is essential. 


MONDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 27, 1936 


SUBJECT: TRENDS AND REQUIREMENTS FoR NEWSPRINT PAPER FROM SOUTHERN 
Woops 


Chairman: C. P. Winslow 


over to Mr. C. P. Winslow, Director of the Forest Products Laboratory, 


Pp RESIDENT CHAPMAN called the meeting to order and turned the chair 


Madison, Wis., as presiding officer of the first session. 


pers were then presented: 


The following pa- 


THE PART THE SOUTH MAY PLAY IN MEETING NATIONAL NEWSPRINT 
REQUIREMENTS 


N opening this symposium on _news- 
| print possibilities in the South it is 

my function to present essential back- 
ground information concerning the pulp 
and paper situation for the country as a 
whole, with especial reference to the pro- 
duction of newsprint in the South. I 
have been called on for this contribution 
not as an authority on the newsprint in- 
dustry, nor yet as one intimately ac- 
quainted with the forests of the South, 
but simply because I have recently had 
occasion to analyze national pulp and 
paper requirements in relation to forest 
conservation, in preparation of the Hale 
Report. 

It is first necessary to consider how 
much newsprint paper is consumed each 
year in this country, and how large future 
newsprint requirements are likely to be. 

Prior to the depression newsprint con- 
sumption increased steadily, reaching a 
peak of 3,813,000 tons in 1929. After 
a drop to 2,711,000 tons in 1933, there 
is every reason to believe the upward 
trend has again established itself—the 
amount in 1935 was 3.279,000 tons. News- 
print has accounted for from 25 to 30 


By C. EDWARD BEHRE 


Northeastern Forest Experiment Station 


per cent of the total consumption of all 
kinds of papers. 

In arriving at an estimate of future re- 
quirements, the significance of past trends 
in paper use may well be emphasized by 
calling attention to the remarkable in- 
crease in per capita consumption which 
has been maintained for over 100 years. 
If this trend should be resumed, staggering 
totals would be reached in a very few 
decades, even though population is rap- 
idly approaching stabilization. But there 
are indications that saturation is being 
approached in many grades of paper, in- 
cluding newsprint. All factors consid- 
ered, the estimate made by Boyce in 1931, 
placing prospective annual newsprint re- 
quirements at 5 million tons, seems en- 
tirely reasonable. The manufacture of 
this prospective requirement would take 
about 3,985,000 tons of mechanical and 
1,310,000 tons of sulphite pulp, with an 
equivalent volume of about 6,600,000 
cords of pulpwood. This compares with 
25,000,000 cords as the total requirement 
for all kinds of pulpwood which has been 
set up as a basis for national planning. 

The second matter of interest is how 
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present requirements are being filled. 
The record shows that while consumption 
mounted, domestic production first held 
its own, then declined. Domestic produc- 
tion has not shared in the recent upturn 
in consumption, so that at present more 
than 70 per cent of our newsprint is 
imported, chiefly from Canada. If the 
situation is considered on the basis of 
pulpwood equivalent, an even larger pro- 
portion is being imported, because a cer- 
tain part of the imported wood pulp and 
probably also of imported pulpwood is 
used for the manufacture of newsprint 
paper in American mills. The propor- 
tion of newsprint imported increased very 
rapidly during the decade prior to 1929, 
due largely to the opening of many new 
mills in Canada. 

It is of interest to view the situation 
with respect to imports of all kinds of 
pulp and paper in terms of pulpwood. 

It will be seen that more than half of 
all pulp and paper requirements is ob- 
tained from foreign sources. 

The primary cause of the Nation’s de- 
pendence on foreign sources of supply is 
the reliance of the industry upon spruce 
pulpwood. Spruce is so peculiarly suit- 
able for pulping, particularly for major 
tonnages of sulphite and groundwood 
pulps and newsprint paper, that industry 
has tended to locate where spruce could 
be obtained. The relatively pure stands 
of spruce in the Northeast, fortunately 
near the large markets and adjacent to 


TABLE 1 


ORIGIN OF PULP AND PAPER CONSUMPTION OF THE UNITED STATES IN TERMS OF PULPWOOD 
(Thousands of cords) 
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cheap water power, influenced early es4 
tablishment of mills there. As the wood 
supply diminished, increasing use was 
made of wood imported across the nearby 
Canadian line. Stimulated by the removak 
of the American tariff on newsprint paper 
and pulp in 1913 and by the threat of a 
Canadian embargo on pulpwood, a trans4 
fer of some mills and a large develop) 
ment of new production, principally news 
print, in eastern Canada has been predii 
cated largely on cheap and plentiful sup» 
plies of spruce pulpwood and of low-cost 
power. 
Exclusive need for spruce for mechani 
cal and sulphite pulps has greatly dimina 
ished as a result of technical develop. 
ments. Balsam fir in the East and other 
true firs and hemlock in the West are now 
used in place of spruce with little dis 
crimination, while many hardwoods are 
similarly used on a limited scale. The 
ability to use western hemlock has opene 
the way for extensive development of the 
pulp and paper industry on the Pacific 
Coast and in Alaska. Research develop+ 
ments point clearly to the extension of the 
mechanical and sulphite processes t 
other important native species, notably 
the southern yellow pines, and to the pos 
sibility of a wider use of hardwoods. 
Furthermore, pulps manufactured b 
the sulphate process are rapidly increas 
ing in importance and are being adapte 
to many purposes formerly supplied onl 
by sulphite pulp. Since sulphate pul 


PAD ED LinULta ure ote oe 2 eee 
Wood pulp imports 


Pulpwood imports... 


Total pulpwood requirements 


sources ‘ 


Percentage of total requirements from foreign 


1923 1926 1929 1932 
1,827 2,485 3,174 2,278 
2,413 3,090 3,377 2,270 
1,236 1,277 1,249 742 724 
5,476 6,852 7,800 5,290 6,462 
4,637 5,489 6,397 4,890 5,838 
10,113 12,3841 14,197 10,180 12,309 
54 56 55 52 53 
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can be made from almost any coniferous 
species, this indicates a further movement 
away from the dominance of spruce-fir- 
hemlock. 

The distribution of the domestic news- 
print industry among the principal pulp 
producing regions at present may be indi- 
cated by 1934 mill capacities as listed in 
Lockwood’s directory, converted to annual 
pulpwood equivalents. 


Cords 

Meee tnclind 2s 951,000 
@erddle Atlantic... 268,000 
Se eee 388,000 
ES en 65,000 
Bepere Coast 00 468,000 
| CII oe ce 2,140,000 


In the Hale Report an attempt was 
made to work out a possible distribution 
of future pulp production among the 
various forest regions, not in any sense 
as a forecast or prediction, but simply 
to illustrate the balance which might ob- 
tain should the prospective requirements 
of 25 million cords a year be supplied 
without dependence on imports. Table 2 
presents the results. 
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In allocating the possible future pro- 
duction among the various regions, it was 
assumed that persistent effort for self- 
preservation by existing mills would re- 
quire production at least equal to in- 
stalled capacity in each process in each 
region if this could be supported by the 
forests of the region. Beyond the limits 
of existing mill capacity, prospective pro- 
duction was distributed with due regard 
for relative accessibility, quantity of 
standing timber, current and theoretical 
future annual growth of pulpwood species, 
suitability of species available in each 
region for the various processes, and 
total of consumption for all purposes. 

Comparison of the allocation of possi- 
ble future newsprint production to the 
four northern regions with existing news- 
print mill capacities indicates that, al- 
though the present machines may perhaps 
be maintained, the forests offer little pros- 
pect of supporting any increased produc- 
tion. In New England, prior to the de- 
pression, cut for all purposes and destruc- 
tion averaged 214 times the estimated cur- 
rent growth, causing a rapid depletion of 
available growing stocks and making it 
increasingly difficult for existing mills to 


TABLE 2 


POSSIBLE CONTRIBUTION OF FOREST REGIONS TO PROSPECTIVE PULPWOOD REQUIREMENTS, BY PROCESSES 
OF PULP MANUFACTURE 
(Thousand Cords) 


processes 


For mechanical and_ sulphite 


For other processes 


2 | 38 
| o = 

Peet 2 4 ful Se baad 

epic = = 3 w oO M 

2 E = og | 228 

Total aes S = BS BES 

Region Total (ez teh a eal oe eile 
iidhys |) a Pe 195200 2,600 1,000 400 1,200 150 500 
Middle Ee istic yi a eS aa 1,500 1,200 200 200 800 50 250 
lap Le ae ea 3,200 2,200 400 800 1,000 600 400 
apa ie ea 500 500 oa ae UO Sk ee 2 gee 
eer gmeneee Te Sac 7,500 4,000 2,000 1,000 1,000 3,200 300 
BefeiiCeGGdst ee 7,050 6,000 2,000 A.) eee eee 1,000 50 
Northern Rocky Mountain___........ 250 250 150 TO QR tele Bl ce Ee og ete a 
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leon All as 1,500 1,500 750 PESOS | ty SE oh ARON 
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survive without dependence on imports. 
Since existing newsprint mill capacity in 
this region could by itself absorb the en- 
tire current growth, it is evident that the 
indicated production of a million cords 
a year could only be maintained if forest 
management is successful in substantially 
increasing the supply. Curtailed produc- 
tion during the depression has perhaps 
permitted some recuperation of the grow- 
ing stock, but prevailing low prices and 
high taxes discourage systematic planning 
for sustained yield. 

In the Middle Atlantic region the situa- 
tion is even more acute, and future news- 
print production will doubtless be forced 
considerably below present manufacturing 
capacity. It is not believed that any 
newsprint production can be expected 
from the Central states. 

For the Lake states, a future produc- 
tion approximately equal to the present 
newsprint mill capacity is suggested. Al- 
though this production may be largely con- 
fined to Minnesota, it can be maintained 
under proper forest management, especial- 
ly as the cut of hemlock for lumber and 
other purposes than pulp is likely to be 
drastically curtailed in the near future. 

Development of the newsprint industry 
in the Pacific region, although already on 
a scale commensurate with most of the 
eastern regions, is believed to be capable 
of much greater expansion. In view of 
the raw materials available there, a pros- 
pective annual contribution of 2 million 
cords of pulpwood for newsprint seems 
entirely reasonable. 

The supply of hemlock, spruce, and 
true firs in the Pacific region reaches the 
enormous total of 431 million cords. 
Spruce and hemlock are very widely used 
for lumber, and it is to be expected that 
under normal conditions lumber produc- 
tion from these species will continue to 
exceed pulp production many times over 
for a long while in the future. But saw- 
mill waste has already been used exten- 
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sively for pulp in the Pacific Coast mills 
and the proportion of the total cut so usec 
has increased as lumber prices have de 
clined. Furthermore, under the condi 
tions of commercial logging in the forest 
of this region, tremendous quantities 0: 
waste material are left in the woods 
Much of this is well suited for use aa 
pulp. Its utilization would not only pro 
vide raw material for pulp mills at lo 
cost but would greatly reduce the fire 
hazard on cut-over areas. In this region: 
as in no other, because of the large size 
of the timber, the large amount of ma 
terial which cannot be economically util: 
ized for lumber, and the existence ob 
an established and active log market, tha 
possibilities of integrating the pulp and 
lumber industries are tremendous. While 
current growth of species suitable fon 
newsprint in the Northwest is at presenh 
only 1% million cords a year, the im- 
mense stands of virgin timber still re. 
maining and the possibilities of largely 
increased growth under effective policies 
of forest management give every indica 
tion that major newsprint developments 
may be maintained indefinitely in that 
region. 

Pulpwood possibilities in Alaska are 
somewhat similar to those in the Pacific 
Coast states. The forests of southeaster 
Alaska appear to offer better prospects 
for development of the newsprint indus4 
try than for other branches of the paper 
industry or for lumber. The immen: 
stand of spruce and hemlock timber suit+ 
able for newsprint pulp is in large pa 
readily accessible to tidewater. Abundanti 
water power is also awaiting development. 
Production may proceed whenever eco- 
nomic conditions are favorable, and when 
once started may readily reach a total o 
750,000 cords for newsprint annually,’ 
since it is estimated that the Alaskan for-’ 
ests could produce under forest man- 
agement at least 114 million cords per 
year in perpetuity. 
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In the Rocky Mountain region there 
also exist large quantities of timber suit- 
able for newsprint, exploitation of which 
has not yet been undertaken. Conditions 
for development are not so favorable as 
elsewhere because the region is relatively 
inaccessible to large markets and because 
the forests occur generally at rather high 
elevations in the mountains, and are not 
concentrated in compact, continuous 
blocks. Nevertheless, should the Nation 
seek self-sufficiency in respect to paper 
and pulp, it should be possible to pro- 
vide at least 250,000 cords of newsprint 
production from the two Rocky Moun- 
{tain regions. 

Finally, the South holds possibilities 
for an expansion of the domestic news- 
print industry several times more than 
sufficient to make up the balance of 2 
million cords to satisfy prospective na- 
tional requirements. Up to the present 
no newsprint mills have been established 
in the South, but the technique of con- 
version has been carried far enough to 
indicate the possibility of eventual, if 
not early, developments. The outstanding 
favorable factors in the southern situation 
are the extremely rapid growth which is 
occurring in the second-growth timber 
and the large areas of highly productive 
forest land, easily accessible for logging 
and located reasonably close to the prin- 
cipal markets of the country. 

In presenting statistics on the possi- 
bilities of newsprint production in the 
South in the Hale Report, only one-fourth 
of the stand and one-third of the current 
growth of southern yellow pine were in- 
cluded. At the time this Report was 
compiled no data were at hand on the 
actual percentage of heart-free material 
in second-growth timber. 

But even on the extremely conservative 
basis used in the Hale Report, current 
growth of timber suitable for newsprint 
in the South totaled over 11 million cords 
a year. Obviously when it is considered 
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that present growth is far below ultimate 
possibilities of the region, the South is 
in a position to supply as much of the 
6,600,000 cords estimated as total pros- 
pective future newsprint requirements as 
might not be more advantageously pro- 
duced from the spruce-fir and hemlock 
forests of the North and West. 

But, in my opinion, possible develop- 
ment of the newsprint industry in the 
South must be considered in relation to 
the production of pulp for other uses and 
in relation to the production of lumber 
and other forest products as well. South- 
ern pine timber is admirably suited for 
sulphate pulp production, and sulphate 
pulp is not only being consumed in con- 
stantly increasing quantities for kraft 
paper, boards, and other well established 
uses, but is entering many fields formerly 
supplied only by sulphite pulps. From an 
economic standpoint the prospect for fu- 
ture expansion of sulphate pulp production 
in the South is perhaps brighter than for 
newsprint manufacture, first, because of 
the pressure on our markets of potential 
production from existing newsprint mills 
in Canada, many of which, as a result of 
reorganization of capital structure, will 
now be operating with plant investment 
written down to a very nominal figure; 
and second, because of similar pressure 
in respect to sulphite pulp from northern 
European countries whose economic exis- 
tence is predicated very largely on abil- 
ity to export the pulp and paper prod- 
ucts of their spruce forests. But European 
competition presents a serious problem 
for sulphate pulp production as well as 
for sulphite. 


How the possible future allocation of 
pulp production in all classes compares 
with existing pulp mill capacities is 
brought out in the Hale Report. If this 
country were to attain self-sufficiency in 
the production of a possible future re- 
quirement of 25 million cords on the 
basis outlined in the Hale Report, the 
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South might account for nearly one-third 
of the total, which would mean increas- 
ing its production to more than three 
times present capacity. In such a develop- 
ment it is logical to expect that the South 
would produce more than 60 per cent of 
all the sulphate pulp. It is worth noting 
also that it is considered reasonable that 
mechanical and sulphite pulp production 
for all purposes might be double the 
amount used for newsprint paper. 

But going beyond the possible require- 
ments for pulp and paper, the South must 
not lose sight of the opportunity it has to 
maintain a dominant position in lumber 
production. The rapid growth, which is 
featured so much in discussions of po- 
tential newsprint production, is even more 
an asset in producing timber for sawlogs, 
especially for structural timber and for 
sizes to yield high quality products. 
There is no basis for doubting that the 
amount of timber used for lumber will 
continue to be far larger than the amount 
required for any other form of utiliza- 
tion. If we accept the figures of the Cope- 
land Report as a reasonable picture of 
prospective requirements and growth pos- 
sibilities, production of 25 million cords 
of pulpwood would constitute less than 
20 per cent of the total theoretical growth 
of species suitable for pulp. The South 
is capable of yielding more than half of 
the country’s total growth in such species, 
but the proportion going into pulp is 
likely to be less than for the country as 
a whole because this section is so favor- 
ably situated to produce the bulk of the 
Nation’s sawtimber. The dominance of 
the South, both in current growth and in 
theoretical future production, is pro- 
nounced. Current growth in the South 
is more than half of the total for the Na- 
tion, and the South is the only section 
aside from the Lake states which is ex- 
pected to yield substantially more in the 
future than at present. 


But if the South is to maintain the 
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dominant position suggested by thes 
figures, it is essential that new develop 
ments for paper manufacture be basee 
on sustained yield forest management 
The stand of timber of species suitabl: 
for pulp in the South, according to thé 
best estimates available today, is less than 
half the merchantable growing — stock 
which would be required to support the 
theoretical yield for all purposes su 
gested in the previous figure. In this r 
spect, the South is relatively in  littld 
better position than the Lake states o: 
Central regions. However, reproduction 
conditions in the current cycle are mor 
favorable in the South, and with a rea 
sonable degree of planning an approach 
toward a more adequate growing stock 
should be relatively easy to accomplis 


I am concerned, however, lest tha 
South, after having felt the blighting ef 
fects of forest depletion with the exhaus 
tion of the original stands of virgin tim: 
ber, be now intoxicated by the realizatior 
of a substantial volume of second growth 
and proceed to exploit it without con: 
sideration for the future. Clear cutting 
of the second growth timber as soon aa 
it reaches a minimum merchantable size 
can only lead to disaster. No matter ho 
many cords per acre per year the land is 
capable of producing, the growth will be 
of little valwe unless it is realized on 
stems of merchantable size; and a saw 
timber industry cannot be maintained if 
all the trees are cut when they reac 
pulpwood size. The growing stock of 
2,400 million cords estimated as necessary 
to permit the South to attain a sustaine 
yield of pulpwood species of the magni-i 
tude suggested for it in the Copeland Re- 
port is equivalent to an average stan 
of 12 cords per acre on every single one 
of the entire 200 million acres of fores 
land in the region. Is there any indica- 
tion that such a condition is likely to b 
attained without widespread planning a 
restraint in exploitation of the youn 


jstands? Not until such an amount is 
Wisible may it be safely claimed that the 
South has a surplus of standing timber. 
I believe the South may well turn to 
the Northeast for an object lesson in the 
jpresent situation. Over a large part of 
the Northeast successive waves of unre- 
stricted cutting have reduced the forest 
igrowing stock to a point where many of 
the substantial wood using industries have 
jlong since moved to other regions, where 
those that remain have difficulty in find- 
‘ing sufficient amounts of suitable timber, 
and where the land owner has little out- 
let for his timber except to the irrespon- 
ible and inefficient portable mills which 
contribute little to community stability. 
In the northern part of the region pulp 
production has supplanted the lumber in- 
idustry almost altogether, and in southern 
New England, aside from a small pro- 
duction of railroad ties by portable mills, 
ithe output of the forest has been reduced 
to fuelwood and fence posts. The drastic 
decline of the forest industries has been 
jcoincident with a large increase in the 
area available for forestry, and is in no 
sense a result of either land settlement or 
actual denudation of the forest. It is es- 


As I see it, the only sound course for 
‘the South is to work through a system of 
light cuttings in the second growth for 
sustained yield management in which the 
production of pulpwood will be integrated 
with the growing of high quality sawtim- 
ber. There is ample evidence to support 
the contention that the average annual 
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yield of pulpwood and other small sized 
material will be fully as great when a 
growing stock suitable for large sized 
sawtimber is maintained as when the 
management aims solely for a pulpwood 
crop. It is not within my topic to ex- 
pand on the many advantages, both eco- 
nomic and social, which I believe will 
result from an integration of utilization 
such as I have suggested. But in conclu- 
sion, I wish to emphasize that although 
possibilities for newsprint production in 
the South are indeed large, pulpwood 
should remain a minor part of southern 
forest production. If it assumes major 
importance, in point of volume of timber 
used, it will be at the expense of other 
forest industries and will imply a dras- 
tic reduction of the aggregate industrial 
activity in the South. 

And finally, although this morning’s 
program is oriented from the point of 
view of the physical factors affecting 
southern newsprint production, I believe 
that actual development is essentially an 
economic rather than a technical prob- 
lem. Assuming that manufacturing tech- 
niques have already been sufficiently 
mastered, construction of new mills is 
being held back chiefly by unfavorable 
economic conditions affecting the entire 
paper industry in this country. The prob- 
lems of sustained yield, husbanding of 
growing stocks, and integration of utiliza- 
tion will come to the fore and demand 
increasing attention after the economic 
situation has cleared. As foresters we 
should be establishing the basis for suc- 
cessful solution now. 
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PULPWOOD QUALITY OF SOUTHERN PINE AS RELATED TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF NEWSPRINT PRODUCTION 


By C. E. CURRAN 


Forest Products Laboratory, U. S. Forest Service 


F a commercially acceptable news- 
l print is to be manufactured from the 
southern pines, it obviously must 
compare favorably in quality with the 
product already available; it must be 
sold at a price to compete in the current 
market; it should be produced at a cost 
low enough to meet even lower prices 
and stern competition. There is no tar- 
iff on newsprint paper, and none seems 
probable. Quality and price are the 
only available means of gaining a “place 
in the sun.” 

So-called standard newsprint possesses 
certain attributes of color, opacity, finish, 
cleanliness, uniformity of formation, 
strength in tear, burst, tensile and fold, 
stiffness, and ability to take ink. Many of 
these characteristics are possessed in a 
higher degree by present day newsprint 
papers than is perhaps actually necessary 
in their use, but the trade is accustomed 
to these properties and demands them. 
Of the several qualities mentioned, color, 
opacity, finish, formation, and ink-taking 
ability probably rank first. Strength, al- 
though much stressed, is of secondary im- 
portance. The reader prefers a stiff sheet 
which will not flop as he holds it in one 
hand and hangs onto a bus strap with the 
other. The pressman wants a sheet which 
will print rapidly and clearly, which will 
not break as it runs through his high 
speed presses, nor crack as it is folded. 
Once these objectives are met, his interest 
in strength is satisfied. 

Nearly all the qualities mentioned are 
derived from the fibers making up the 
sheet of paper. Other components in the 
pulp mixture, or “furnish,” affect them 
to some degree. Dyestuffs are-added to 
improve color; fine clay is used to im- 
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prove finish; rosin size is used to improv 
moisture resistance; but fiber character 
istics are by far the most important factop 

At the present time practically all news 
print is made by combining pulps man 
factured by two processes—groundwooo 
and sulphite. However, there are exce 
tions. One Canadian company severa 
years ago produced a newsprint pape: 
from groundwood and a_ semibleachec 
spruce sulphate pulp. The American 
Newspaper Publishers Association ha 
contended that any paper upon whick 
newspapers are printed is newsprint anc 
should be imported duty free, if intendec 
for newsprint use. Thus any paper, re- 
gardless of composition, might be rulec 
as newsprint. The U. S. Treasury Depart: 
ment has made certain rulings that define 
standard newsprint, but they do not have 
the force of law and are subject ta 
change. At the present time standar 
newsprint is made up of about 80 pen 
cent groundwood pulp and 20 per cent 
sulphite pulp. However, these propor- 
tions vary widely. Some sheets contai 
as little as 60 per cent groundwood;, 
others contain up to 95 per cent. Ground 
wood is cheaper than sulphite, so that; 
the more that can be used, the better 
looking the balance sheet. 

Tt has long been stated that the sulphite' 
pulp is added for purposes of strength.. 
This is only partly true, and in some 
cases not true at all. Sulphite. or any; 
chemical fiber, imparts certain character- 
istics of flowability or freeness to a pulp: 
stock, which facilitate its formation into 
paper at high speeds and which lend! 
certain properties of finish and “feel” 
that have come to be required in news- 
paper. These properties are frequently 


the preparation of a groundwood that 
floes not require the addition of other 
fiber to develop them, is really the only 
friterion for newsprint. Results are what 
count. 


Assuming that the development of a 
fouthern pine newsprint industry will 
proceed along the beaten track and that 
the sulphite and groundwood processes 
ill be employed, what qualities in pulp- 
wood will be required? This question 
an probably best be answered by con- 
sidering the properties which the finished 
paper must possess in relation to the two 
types’ of pulps. 

Since groundwood predominates in 
newsprint, it is essential that it be of a 
good bright color. To be sure, ground- 
wood can be bleached, but bleaching is 
ostly. Therefore, a clean bright wood 
should be employed. Dark colored heart 
s a disadvantage. Heartwood, of itself, 
does not militate against use of a pulp- 
ood in grinding, but a dark colored 
ood of any kind seriously impairs 
oundwood color quality. The same con- 
siderations apply to stained wood. Blue 
stain in limited amount is no bar to 
pulping, but over 15 per cent blue stain 
effectively reduces color, in either sul- 
phite or groundwood pulp, and lowers the 
alue of the pulp for newsprint purposes. 


sa 


Considering sulphite pulp, good color 
is also required. Sulphite is not bleached 
for newsprint uses, and the unbleached 
olor is directly proportional to the color 
of the original wood. Furthermore, the 
sulphite process will not reduce pine 
heartwood. Why, we do not know. If 
ordinary lime base cooking liquor is 
used, practically no reduction seems to 
secur. The heartwood is left as a dark 
colored, hard mass of no pulp value. 
This can, of course, be screened from the 
yood pulp, refined, and used for board or 
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wrapper, but screening is expensive. If 
a soda base sulphite liquor is employed, 
some reduction of heartwood is accom- 
plished, but not sufficient to remove en- 
tirely the objections noted for lime base 
liquors. The best solution of the prob- 
lem seems to be a selection of heart-free 
pine, which pulps excellently by the sul- 
phite method. 


Opacity, formation, and finish are 
largely due to fiber characteristics. 
Spruce, having a slow growth, fine, dense 
fiber, lends itself admirably to securing 
these qualities. However, almost any 
groundwood is sufficiently opaque when 
formed into a sheet. The myriad of fine, 
short fibers turn back light and prevent 
“see-through.” Addition of sulphite or 
chemical pulp, which is much more trans- 
lucent, neutralizes this advantage. Fine 
fibers also aid in the formation of uni- 
form and even sheets, and assist in secur- 
ing a smooth surface or finish that will 
reproduce type or half-tone cuts. satis- 
factorily. Coarse fibers render the devel- 
opment of these properties more difficult. 
Pine fibers are acknowledged as_ being 
more coarse, thicker, and bulkier than 
spruce fibers, and thus introduce certain 
problems of refinement if these disad- 
vantages are to be overcome. With nearly 
all present day newsprint papers, both 
opacity and surface finish are assisted 
by the addition of fine clay or other 
filler. 

In the second growth southern pines 
certain conditions prevail that may com- 
plicate newsprint production. A wide 
difference is discernible in the fiber prop- 
erties of springwood and summerwood. 
The springwood fibers are thin walled 
and flexible, with large cell cavities, and 
when in pulp form collapse on process- 
ing to yield well formed, dense sheets. 
Summerwood fibers are relatively thick 
walled and resist processing, tending to 
form bulky, weak sheets. These diverse 
properties of springwood and summer- 
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wood fibers are observed in all species, 
but in rapid growth pine the relative 
quantities of springwood and summerwood 
vary markedly and their effects are more 
noticeable. Furthermore, these compo- 
nents vary widely in different trees and 
growth areas. 

On the basis of experimental work 
thus far, a high volume of springwood 
seems to be advantageous for both sul- 
phite and groundwood pulp, yielding 
better textured, stronger, and higher col- 
ored pulps than those obtained from sum- 
merwood. If such wood is rather slow 
growth, it is still better. The respective 
properties of sheets made from sulphite 
pulps produced separately from pine 
springwood and from pine summerwood 
differ more markedly than those from 
pulps made from different species of 
northern pulpwoods. 


Another growth factor, which is ap- 
parently of importance, is the presence of 
abnormal wood, such as compression 
wood, in the rapidly grown pines. Com- 
pression wood or related abnormai fibers 
markedly affect fiber properties and 
strength. Combined with the variables 
of springwood and summerwood, this ab- 
normal wood probably accounts for the 
fact that southern pines has proved such 
a tricky wood to grind. Where spruce 
will yield a satisfactory product under a 
wide range of grinding conditions, pine 
is sensitive to handle and the grinding 
must be carefully controlled. The factors 
of stone surface, grinding temperature, 
and pressure are extremely important, and 
much information is needed before this 
phase of pine utilization will be fully 
under control; but growth variables are 
undoubtedly even more important. In 
an extensive series of tests in grinding 
southern pine, the following facts stand 
out: Best results were derived with a 
pine of fairly uniform growth rate, in 
which the volume of springwood was 
high, the color good and bright, and blue 
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stain or other decay absent. Older an 
slower growth trees are also suitable fog 
groundwood, and the amount of heart 
wood is unimportant provided it is nog 
dark colored. Heartwood may, however 
result in pitch troubles, and a predomi} 
nance of summerwood may affect finiskp 
and felting quality adversely. 

In pines of rapid and eccentric growth} 
there is a likelihood of compression o 
other abnormal wood—particularly in th: 
butt logs. Such wood is unpredictable inf 
pulping quality, and should be eliminatee 
if possible. 

The same considerations apparently apy 
ply to pine sulphite, with the additionas 
factor that heartwood cannot be pulpec 
by the sulphite process, as has already 
been noted, and _heartwood-free _ sticks 
should be selected for use in this process) 

One problem which constantly arises 
in the pulping of southern pine is the 
presence of resins, or so-called pitch. Tc 
the papermaker anything is “pitch” whichh 
coming from a pulp stock as it is being 
processed or converted, deposits sticky 
materials on his machine wires, press 
rolls, felts, or other machine parts op 
clothing. Much material of this sort oct 
curs in pine. How serious it will be in 
southern pine newsprint production is 
moot question. Every time anyone tries 
commercially to grind pine, or to cook i 
by the sulphite process, the pitch prob: 
lem eventually comes to the fore. 

Pitch trouble is not limited to pineg 
Pitch is experienced in pulping spruces 
and very few northern newsprint milld 
get through a year without its appearances 
Usually pitch shows up in warm weather. 
and is often also associated with the use 
of unseasoned wood. Attempts have beer 
often made to correlate pitch with the 
alcohol-benzene or ether or gasoline solu 
ble components of the wood. These values 
are indicative, but not infallible. How- 
ever, if evidence of much resin is shown, 
pitch trouble may be anticipated. A wood 


ow in pitch is to be desired, although 
the allowable limits have not been de- 
termined. Various samples of young 
jpines examined at the Forest Products 
Laboratory have ranged roughly from 2 
te 9 per cent ether and alcohol-benzene 
boluble material. Some evidences of 
pitch have been noted in pulping all of 
them. The average ether and alcohol- 
benzene soluble components are approx- 
imately 4 per cent. Perhaps this could 
be set as an allowable limit, but not with 
ertainty. Apparently it is the condition 
jof the pitch that is important, the amount 
being less significant. Conditions which 
cause agglomeration of pitch result in 
trouble, whereas if the pitch is dispersed 
properly no damage results. However, if 
much pitch is present it tends to build 
up, and eventually causes trouble. The 
building up may take place over a long 
jtime, say a week or more, and then ef- 
fectively halt production for a long peri- 
od. Pitch is the most baffling of paper 
mill difficulties and offers a real chal- 
lenge to research. 

In brief, a groundwood-sulphite news- 
print development requires a wood in 
vhich there is as little dark colored heart 
as possible, only a small degree of blue 
stain, and preferably an excess of spring- 
wood over summerwood. In_ sulphite 
pulping, heart should be entirely absent. 
For best results in both processes wood 
of relatively even growth rate is desirable. 
he resin content should be low. 


The current Forest Survey of the U. S. 
Forest Service shows definitely that im- 
mense quantities of young growth south- 
ern pine are at present or potentially 
available. Probably a large proportion 
of this potential pulpwood will meet the 
requirements of quality outlined previ- 
Bly. Few data are as yet available on 
this point. However, the point of view is 
frequently expressed by operators fa- 
miliar with southern conditions that in 
almost any given quantity of pulpwood 
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various types, such as heart-free, heart- 
containing, variable growth rate, or low 
or high resin content, may occur. If so, 
selection may be necessary to procure 
suitable wood for sulphite and ground- 
wood pulping, with the culls to be dis- 
posed of in some suitable way. For this 
reason it has frequently been suggested 
that a newsprint development in the South 
would stand the best chance of success 
if established in connection with a sul- 
phate pulp mill which could use the re- 
jected wood from the sulphite or ground- 
wood processes. 

Another suggestion is the substitution 
of semibleached sulphate pulp for the 
unbleached sulphite component of stand- 
ard newsprint. Such a process would re- 
quire selection of wood for only one 
process, the groundwood process, all 
culls, dark-colored,. resin - containing, 
stained, or other unsuitable wood being 
diverted to the sulphate mill, the suitable 
light-colored material being used for 
groundwood pulp, and the acid process 
eliminated. The potentialities of such a 
development gain reality in the light of 
recent progress in the production of 
semibleached southern pine sulphate and 
the reasonable cost of this product in 
comparison with unbleached sulphite. The 
Forest Products Laboratory has produced 
newsprint papers on a laboratory basis 
by this means, and the experimental 
phases of the problem are well advanced. 
There is still need for a semicommercial 
demonstration of ample scope to dis- 
close if any inherent weaknesses exist in 
the proposal, but it is hoped that this 
phase of work can be undertaken at an 
early date. 

It is, of course, immaterial what meth- 
od be used to produce a satisfactory news- 
print from southern pine. It is impor- 
tant, however, in a long range view of 
the national economy, that we have at 
hand sound technical information on the 
pulp and papermaking qualities of these 
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and other American pulpwood species, 
and a clear conception of the feasible 
methods for their utilization. Honest dif- 
ferences in point of view as to the need 
for immediate development of a domestic 
newsprint industry and of the economic 
soundness of such a development exist 


INFLUENCE OF FOREST PRACTICE ON THE SUITABILITY OF SOUTHERN |ff 
PINE FOR NEWSPRINT 


By E. L. DEMMON 


Southern Forest Experiment Station 


EWSPRINT paper is not only the 
N most important pulpwood prod- 

uct, as to volume, used in the 
United States but it also makes up the 
major part of the Nation’s pulp and 
paper importations. A recent Forest Serv- 
ice report (3) indicated that future 
United States requirements might be sup- 
plied from its own forests, and that from 
the standpoint of forestry, conservation, 
and economic considerations, the South 
could be counted upon to supply annual- 
ly as much as 2 million cords out of the 
6.6 million cords of pulpwood estimated 
as necessary to meet the country’s future 
requirements for newsprint. Although dur- 
ing the last few years there has been 
considerable publicity given to the possi- 
bilities of producing newsprint from 
southern pines, no pulp mill has as yet 
been constructed in the South for that 
purpose. Newsprint has been made from 
southern pines on a laboratory scale at 
the Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, 
Wisconsin, and the results of preliminary 
tests hold considerable promise. Dr. 
Charles H. Herty, in addition to develop- 
ing satisfactory newsprint in the Pulp and 
Paper Laboratory, Savannah, Georgia, has 


*Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Texas, and Oklahoma. 
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in different quarters. There is no suck 
difference of opinion, it is believed, iif 
regard to the desirability of fully explor 

ing the domestic possibilities of newspriniy 
production and, if deemed in the publiay 
interest, of using our national forest req 
sources for the production of newsprint} 


made an 8-hour run in a Canadian milllff 
using southern pine pulp (6). 

At present the South dominates the 
field in the production of pulpwood wher 
the sulphate process is used, the principas 
products being brown kraft wrapping pag 
per, bags, and box boards. Many species 
of southern woods, both softwoods ana 
hardwoods, are suitable for the manu 
facture of paper, and with its enormous 
present and potential supply of timber: 
further expansion of the paper industry 
in the South is not only possible but prob 
able. Paper mills which combine newss 
print production with other types of paper 
are a possibility. This discussion, how: 
ever, will be limited to the suitability od 
the four principal species of southerr 
pines (longleaf, shortleaf, loblolly, anc 
slash) for newsprint. é ; 

One or more of the four southern pine 
species predominate on approximately 13( 
million acres of forest land in the 11 
southern states,! and make up substantia 
portions of the forest on many additionah 
millions of acres. There is ample room 
for suitable locations of newsprint pulp; 
mills in this great forest region, where 
over two-thirds of the entire area is for 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisianas 


~ 


| pst land. In selecting a southern location 
for a newsprint pulp mill, consideration 
bhould be given not only to the pulpwood 
fequirements for newsprint, but also to 
orrelating the production of pulpwood 


ith other uses of the forest. These con- 


the various outlets for all products of the 
forest and the most profitable use of the 
land for all purposes. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NEWSPRINT PULPWooD 


Ordinary newsprint consists of a mix- 
ture of about 75 to 80 per cent of me- 
thanical pulp (groundwood) and 20 to 
25 per cent of sulphite pulp. The Forest 
Products Laboratory has also made news- 
print on a laboratory scale by using a 
nixture of mechanical pulp and sulphate 
jpulp. In order to meet the present re- 
quirements for good newsprint, pulpwood 
must be relatively light in color, of low 
resin content, and with a fiber of suitable 
jsize and strength. Second-growth south- 
ern pines of all four species have the 
qualifications of light color, low resin 
content, comparative freedom from heart- 
wood, and suitable fiber, that make their 
se for newsprint possible and promis- 
ng. 

Raw material of the size best suited for 
ewsprint pulping purposes comes from 
rees 8 to 12 inches in diameter (breast- 
high). Trees as small as 5 inches in di- 
ameter and as large as 15 inches in 
diameter are of usable size, and bolts to 
a 3-inch top diameter are sometimes 
taken, although a 4-inch minimum is pre- 
ferred. Bolts over 12 inches in diameter 
are usually split. Although in the North 
it is the custom to peel pulpwood before 
shipment to the mill, it is assumed that 
pulpwood from southern operations will 
probably be delivered at the mills with 
the bark intact, as is the present practice 
at southern sulphate mills. 
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Factors IN SOUTHERN PInEs INFLUENCING 
QuaLity For NEwsPRINT 


Where heartwood is present in small 
quantities, it does not seriously interfere 
in newsprint production by the ordinary 
groundwood-sulphite process. However, if 
heartwood makes up a considerable pro- 
portion of the pulpwood volume, the 
manufacturing processes involved are more 


_ difficult to adjust. In practice, methods 


will probably be worked out wherein 
heartwood in southern pines will not be 
a serious factor. Resin content of the 
wood is an important factor in newsprint 
production, a low resin content being es- 
sential for good quality newsprint. That 
the sapwood in southern pines is rela- 
tively free from resin was reported almost 
40 years ago by Roth (9), who stated: 
“Besides being of a lighter color, the 
sapwood differs from the heartwood in 
several respects. . The sapwood con- 
tains much less resin—both rosin and 
turpentine—than the heartwood. \Thus in 
a section of longleaf the sapwood con- 
tained only 0.2 per cent of turpentine 
and 1 per cent of rosin, while the heart 
contained from 2 to 4 per cent of turpen- 
tine and 12 to 24 per cent of rosin... .” 

Herty (5), who during recent years has 
repeatedly pointed out the low resin con- 
tent of southern pine sapwood, had an 
analysis made of the sawdust from 30 
young slash pines, varying from 4 to 10 
inches in diameter, with the following 
results: 


Percentage of resin, on dry basis 


(zasoline extract) 7 So eS 2.09 
Percentage of resin, on dry basis 
(alcoholic extract) _....__. 2.79 


The estimate of rosin content of this wood 
was 1.38 per cent. 

A recent Department of Agriculture 
publication (12) states: “An investigation 
of the distribution of oleoresin in long- 
leaf pine trees showed that in general 
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the sapwood of the longleaf pine contains 
comparatively small proportions of resin, 
while the heartwood contains varying 
large proportions depending upon its lo- 
cation in the tree. The sapwood may 
contain about 2 per cent of resin, the 
average heartwood 7 to 10 per cent, 
heartwood in the butt log 15 per cent, 
and the heartwood of the stump 25 per 
cent... . An examination of the wood 
of a number of specimens of young un- 
turpentined slash pines showed that it 
contained a varying amount of resinous 
material (ether extract). The outer sap- 
wood was found to yield 1.63 to 4.81 
per cent, the intermediate rings had a 
slightly higher content, and the rings at 
center, in some cases incipient heartwood, 
contained from 3.4 to 21.6 per cent. An 
average from composite samples of ma- 
terial from about 60 trees ranged from 
2.5 to 3.3 per cent.... A higher resin- 
ous content was found in open-spaced, 
rapidly growing trees than in those which 
came from denser stands with 
growth.” 

Forest Products Laboratory publications 
show resin content of longleaf (1), short- 
leaf (2), and loblolly (4), as shown in 
Table 1. 


slower 


TABLE 1 


RESIN CONTENT OF WOOD FROM LONGLEAF, SHORT- 
LEAF, AND LOBLOLLY PINE TREES 


Percentage of 
resin content* 


Longleaf (35-40 years old, from 
Escambia County, Florida) 


Rapid growth butt logs... 8.3 
Medium growth butt logs__ 3.8 
Slow growth butt logs... 48 
Medium growth top logs —__ oz 
Shortleaf (from Ouachita National 
Forest, Ark.) 
45-year-old trees 4.7 
29-year-old trees 4.6 
15-year-old trees _....-.. 1a 
Loblolly (from Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina) 
Syrilgwood vc yk ah) 78 
pummerwood cies 2 4.0 
Compression wood . oh ee 4.0 


ed hae oe ae themes ee 
*Total of solubility in alcohol-benzene and 


ether. 
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Formation of heartwood in second, 
growth southern pines usually does nobp 
begin until trees reach 15 to 20 years: 
of age. Regardless of species, the prop) 
portion of heartwood in southern piness 
is very small in trees under 30 years old,p) 
and increases with age of the tree. 


In 1897, Roth (9) stated: “There isg_ 
considerable variation . . . in the age ati 
which the transition from sap to heart-! 
wood begins. This age was rarely found 
to be below 20 years; as a rule the trans-; 
formation begins in young trees when thed 
particular section of the tree is between 
20 and 25 years old .. . The change 
from sap to heartwood begins earlier ing 
young trees than in the younger portionsg 
of older trees. . . .” 


The Appalachian Forest Experiment 
Station (7) in investigating the factorss 
affecting the amount of heartwood pres- 
ent in 680 loblolly pines growing in dif-’ 
ferent second-growth stands in the coastal 
plain of Virginia, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina, found that heartwood 
formation starts at ages between 14 and 
23 years, and that practically no treess 
under 20 years of age contain an appreci- 
able amount. It was also found that for 
a given age the fast-growing trees have a 
relatively smaller proportion of heart- 
wood, while older trees growing at the 
same rate as younger trees have a larger 
percentage volume of heartwood. Trees 
growing in open stands on good sites have: 
less heartwood in proportion to their 
total volume than those growing on poor 
sites in dense stands. 

If entirely heart-free material is essen- 
tial, enormous quantities of it are avail- 
able in trees under 20 to 25 years old| 
in second-growth stands throughout the: 
South. The relatively small amount and|{ 
light color of the heartwood in typical | 
second-growth southern pines does not! 
seriously interfere with their suitability 
for newsprint. In longleaf and slash pines: 
that have been turpentined, larger pro- 


Pee 


|portionate volumes of heartwood are 
found, but even with such timber it is 
not a difficult matter to separate out at 
the mill the bolts containing heart from 
jthose made up of all sapwood. 

The proportion of heartwood in trees 
‘of the same age varies with rate of 
jgrowth, the more rapidly growing trees 
jhaving smaller proportions. If it were 
fessential to have entirely heart-free wood, 
it could be produced by regulating the 
time of cutting. 

Recent Forest Products Laboratory 
studies on loblolly pine (4) indicate that 
the proportions of springwood and sum- 
jmerwood influence the quality for news- 
}print; the larger the proportion of spring- 
wood, the better the quality and result- 
ant color. Rate of growth has a bearing 
on the proportion of springwood to sum- 
merwood, rapid growth being associated 
‘with larger proportions of springwood. 
Forest management practices, such as 
ivarying the density of stocking, can be 
used to influence springwood formation. 

Knots in pulpwood are a defect for 
newsprint, in that they constitute a source 
of waste in the pulping process. At the 
lsouthern sulphate mills bolts are usually 
not acceptable unless the knots have been 
trimmed flush, and wood cut from the 
extreme tops of trees and containing an 
excessive number of knots is not wanted. 
The number and size of knots can be con- 
trolled to a certain extent by forest man- 
agement practices. Forest Service studies 
(13) have shown that close planting of 
loblolly pine (5 x 5 feet and 6 x 6 feet) 
in 10 years produced trees of better form, 
with smaller knots, and wood of finer 
grain (less diameter growth per year), 
than wider spacing (8 x 8 feet). These 
differences in spacing had no influence on 
height growth at that age. 

Bark may be removed either before 
pulpwood is delivered at the mill or dur- 
ing the first stages of processing. When 
pulpwood is purchased with the bark 
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intact, allowance should be made for its 
volume and for the cost of its removal. 
The approximate bark volumes of south- 
ern pines obtained by comparing the 
volumes of peeled and rough wood in 
normal fully-stocked second-growth stands 


(11), is shown in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
BARK VOLUMES IN SECOND-GROWTH SOUTHERN 
PINES, IN PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL VOLUME OF 
UNPEELED WOOD 


Species 
D.b.h. Longleaf Shortleaf Loblolly Slash 


Inches Percent Percent Percent Per cent 
6 2339) M73 19.4 26.8 
8 20.2 15.4 17.5 24.0 
10 17.8 11.8 16.0 GANT 
2 14.5 Te? 14.5 19.4 
14 13.6 10.5 14.0 19.4 


Bark thickness varies with size and age 
of trees, density of stand, and site condi- 
tions. For southern pines of pulpwood 
size, bark volumes will usually range be- 
tween 12 and 20 per cent. 


Turpentining tends to increase the pro- 
portionate volume of heartwood, and con- 
sequently the resin content of the wood, 
in longleaf and slash pines. On _ the 
basis of preliminary studies, it appears 
that the heartwood content of longleaf 
pine is increased 5 to 10 per cent by 
volume as a result of turpentining. In 
utilizing worked-out turpentined trees for 
pulpwood, the butt cuts may have to be 
discarded because of high proportions of 
resin or because of deterioration caused 
by insects and fire. 


Blue stain develops rapidly in southern 
pine pulpwood under the moist climatic 
conditions often prevailing in the South. 
When stain is present in small quantities 
it is not a defect for newsprint purposes. 
Heavy blue stain lowers the quality some- 
what from the standpoint of color, and is 
also an indication that conditions are 
favorable for deterioration of the wood 
by decay organisms. It is good practice, 
therefore, to provide for a continuous 
pulpwood supply without concentrating 
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large quantities in the mill yard. A con- 
tinuous wood operation fits in much bet- 
ter with sustained-yield forestry than if 
it were feasible to store pulpwood at the 
mill for periods of several months. The 
present practice at southern sulphate pulp 
mills is to keep relatively small supplies 
of pulpwood in the yards, usually suffi- 
cient to run the mills less than a month. 


Forest MANAGEMENT PRACTICES FOR 
PuLpwoop PRoDUCTION 


The possibility of utilizing second- 
growth southern pines of relatively small 
sizes for pulpwood purposes offers an 
additional opportunity to practice for- 
estry on a sustained-yield basis and thus 
aid in the stabilization of forest commu- 
nities. In connection with pulpwood oper- 
ations in this region there is an oppor- 
tunity to integrate pulpwood utilization 
with that of other forest products, in- 
cluding sawtimber, poles and piling, rail- 
road ties, etc., and in the longleaf-slash 
pine region, turpentining for naval stores. 

It is possible to grow pulpwood on 
relatively short rotations where all the 
timber cut goes into this single product. 
In this case silvicultural treatment will 
involve even-aged stands, utilizing thin- 
nings after the trees have reached pulp- 
wood size and, after the final cut, secur- 
ing a new stand by such methods as leav- 
ing seed trees, cutting in strips to allow 
seeding from the side, or by artificial 


TABLE 3 


ESTIMATED PERIODIC AND FINAL YIELDS OBTAINABLE FROM NORMAL EVEN-AGED NATURAL SECOND-GROWTH 
SOUTHERN PINE STANDS, ON AVERAGE TO GOOD SITES, UNDER SIMPLE MANAGEMENT 


ewe pet “acre iats didlerentares Total yield Mean annual 
a optimum : per acre growth per 
Site pulpwood Age in years for the acre over 
Species _—_ index’ rotation 15 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 rotation the rotation 
Feet Years ——————Cord 
Loblolly 90 30 ee a SMGR a} a ‘ Pe eS Mie tee 
Longleaf 70 50 ¥% 5) 43 > Soa 10 50 1.0 
Slash 80 30 10° °10.".10 207 2a ee ee 50 ieee 
Shortleaf 70 40 O.255) 10) 10% 10) 220) eee 55 1.4 


*Height of average dominant tree in stand, at 50 years of age. 
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Possible periodic and final cuts 


replanting. The latter has proven to be 
cheap (less than $5 per acre) and an 
easy and successful method of obtaining 
a new stand. 

Southern pines can also be grown anc 
harvested under the selection system ot) 
management, where a growing stock is} 
always present and cuttings are made or 
relatively short cycles (at 5- or 10-yean 
intervals), removing only a part of the 
stand at each cut. It is believed that this 
method will be particularly adaptable in 
the shortleaf-loblolly region, and possibly 
also in slash pine forests. 

The method of management best suite 
to any particular stand or locality willl 
depend on the species of trees grown. 
the site and climatic conditions, and the 
kind and quality of products desired. Pro+ 
tection from uncontrolled fire and regu4 
lation of grazing are essential to forest 
management in the southern pine region. 

To illustrate the possibilities of grow~ 
ing southern pines on an even-aged basis 
where pulpwood is the only product, an 
example is given here for each of the 
four principal pine species. Table 3) 
gives the estimated periodic and final 
yields obtainable from normal, fully-' 
stocked natural stands growing on aver-' 
age sites. It includes the amounts that’ 
could be removed in intermediate cuts as 
well as in the final cut at the end of the 
rotation. These figures are based on the 
best present information of the Southern’ 


Forest Experiment Station, and are con- 
t 


jsidered conservative. Under intensive for- 
jest management and on better than aver- 
age sites, these yields should be exceeded. 
Where the forest is managed on an all- 
jaged or selective basis, yields might even 
ibe better than those obtainable where 
feven-aged management is practiced. 


The amount of land needed to furnish 
the pulpwod requirements of a newsprint 
jpulp mill will vary according to the 
‘quality of the soil and the methods of for- 
st management used. The mill owners 
tmay wish to acquire sufficient land to sup- 
iply only a part of the mill requirements, 
obtaining the remainder of their require- 
ments from other owners of timber land 
jm the locality. This is the usual prac- 
tice of existing sulphate mills in_ the 
South. 
If the mill is dependent in part on 
jpulpwood supplies from other owners of 
forest land, it is good business to help 
them maintain the productiveness and 
quality of their timber lands by requiring, 
in purchase agreements, that stands be 
eft in good condition to grow future 
rops of pulpwood. In some cases, 
southern sulphate pulp mill owners have 
seemed more interested in obtaining a 
theap supply of wood than in planning 
or continuous future supplies. If the 
owners of forest land near their mills 
ere to adopt simple and practical for- 
sstry measures, it would help assure the 
oulp mill a more continuous future sup- 
bly. The adoption of such measures by 
a mill in the shortleaf-loblolly timber 
ype in northern Louisiana has recently 
been reported by Moore (8). This sul- 
bhate mill inserted in its pulpwood con- 
racts simple cutting instructions designed 
o keep the land continuously productive. 
e measures included leaving a few larg- 
sr trees for seed, and smaller trees for 
uture growth. 
If a combined pulpwod and _ naval 
stores operation is contemplated, or the 


Beeiction of pulpwood and sawtimber 
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with or without turpentining, or any other 
combination of forest products, the plans 
for management of the forest must be 
varied accordingly. Although pulpwood 
may be the principal product desired, 
good pulpwood yields can be obtained 
even when part of the stand is reserved 
for sawtimber or is turpentined. In the 
latter case, trees worked out in turpen- 
tining operations form part of the pulp- 
wood resource. In making plans for 
integrated forest utilization, the possible 
costs and returns to. be expected from 
each forest product should be carefully 
considered. Conditions will vary with 
each locality or situation, and plans can 
best be worked out on the ground, giving 
due consideration to the economic as well 
as the physical factors involved. 

In recent years southern pine pulpwood 
has sold at abnormally low prices, due to 
the depression (10). Costs of rough pine 
pulpwood, which at present average about 
$4 per standard cord, delivered at the 
mill, were between $5 and $5.50 during 
the 1925-29 period. Present prices can 
be expected to increase as economic con- 
ditions improve, and future prices for 
pulpwood delivered at the mill can be 
expected to average around $5 per cord. 
This will probably be made up about as 
follows: stumpage, 75 cents; cutting, $1; 
transportation from stump to mill, $2.25; 
and margin for profit, $1. Cordwood is 
sometimes purchased by weight rather 
than by volume. One southern sulphate 
mill estimates 5,300 pounds of freshly 
cut unpeeled wood the equivalent of one 
cord. 


HyYpoTHETICAL FOREST SET-UP FOR A 
SouTHERN Newsprint Putp MILL 


There are a great many factors to be 
taken into consideration when selecting a 
suitable site for a pulp mill. In addi- 
tion to providing for an ample and con- 
tinuous supply of good quality pulpwood, 
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other considerations include the avail- 
ability and costs of water, fuel, and chem- 
icals, the transportation facilities, prox- 
imity to markets, the labor supply, taxes, 
etc. The South is particularly well 
situated in these respects, but especially 
in its present and potential supply of tim- 
ber suitable for newsprint. It is sig- 
nificant to mention here that wood is the 
most important single item of pulp cost. 

The area of forest land needed to sup- 
ply a pulp mill with wood will depend 
on the species of trees grown, the site 
quality, climate, and the method and in- 
tensity of forest management. Newsprint 
mills are rated as to size according to 
their daily output in terms of tons of 
paper or pulp. Although the optimum 
capacity of a newsprint mill in the South 
may be several hundred tons of news- 
print daily, the calculations presented 
here will be based on supplying the needs 
in perpetuity for a mill with a daily 
capacity of 100 tons of newsprint paper. 
If figures are wanted for mills of other 
capacities, the data given for a 100-ton 
mill can be used as a basis. 

The forest land needed to supply the 
mill may be owned entirely by the mill, 
or only in part, the balance remaining 
in other ownership. If the latter policy 
is adopted, it is assumed that the same 
kind of forest management will be adopted 
for the entire area concerned. 


In calculating the timber supply needed 
for a newsprint mill, it is estimated that 
an average of 1.2 standard cords of un- 
peeled pulpwood of any of the four 
southern pines will produce one ton of 
newsprint paper, using the ordinary com- 
binations of mechanical and chemical 
pulp. For paper made by the sulphite, 
sulphate, or soda processes, 1.8 to 2.0 
cords of unpeeled wood will be required 
per ton of pulp produced, whereas me- 
chanical pulp takes only 1 cord per ton. 
A standard cord measures 4 x 4 x 8 feet, 
or 128 cubic feet gross. Southern pine 
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cordwood of usual size averages in solil 
content about 78 cubic feet of unpeele@ 
or 92 cubic feet of peeled wood pe 
standard cord. Much of the cordwoog 
used by the present sulphate mills in tk 
South is cut in 4.5- or 5-foot lengths ini 
stead of the standard 4-foot length. Fc 
these long cords, the volume of wood pe 
cord increases proportionately. An ave 
age converting factor of 71.5 per cer 
can be used to obtain the solid volur 
when stacked volume is known. An ave# 
age allowance of 15 per cent for bar 
volume can be used when convertim 
rough to peeled wood. 

An average of 120 cords of unpeeled 
southern pine pulpwood will be neede¢ 
to produce 100 tons of paper. Assumim 
that a mill operates 320 days per yea 
a supply of approximately 38,400 core 
of wood will be consumed annualli 
Figuring conservatively, southern pin 
stands of any of the four principal spe 
cies on average sites can be expected t 
produce under simple management aa 
average of three-fourths of a cord pe 
acre per year, whereas on the better site 
and with more intensive management ad 
average growth of one cord or more pe 
acre per year should be attainable. A 
average growth rate of three-fourths cor 
per acre per year assumes the adoptiog 
of silvicultural measures that will kee¢ 
the land about 75 per cent stocked. Ur: 
der such conditions, it is estimated that 
100-ton mill would use all the pulpwoog 
produced on 51,200 acres of productiv 
forest land, assuming the maintenance ¢ 
a normal distribution of trees of all size 
from seedlings up to the final produc: 
The maximum size of tree grown will bl 
determined by the method of manage 
ment adopted and whether products othe 
than pulpwood are desired. It is be 
lieved that other forest products, includ 
ing some sawtimber, could be grown ox 
this 51,200-acre tract with very little dim 


ution in the quantity and quality of 


julpwood produced. 

| It would be impossible to obtain as 
thuch as 51,200 acres of productive forest 
land all in one contiguous tract. There 
iil always be a certain amount of waste 
Ind non-preductive land intermingled 
ith the good, and usually some scatter- 
hg of farm land also. Roads, railroads, 
treams, etc., take up part of any area 
elected. In order to make our figures 
hore realistic, it is assumed that the non- 
jroductive or other land makes up 20 per 
ent of the area needed to supply the 
ulp mill with its necessary pulpwood 
fequirements, giving for the 100-ton mill 
m area of 64,000 acres. 

If the pulp mill were located centrally 
vith respect to this 64,000-acre tract, it 
vould mean that the maximum haul for 
ulpwood would not much exceed 5.5 
iles. For a 200-ton plant, requiring 
28,000 acres, the maximum _ distance 
yould be approximately 8 miles. For 
00- and 400-ton mills, the distances 
ould be about 9.8 and 11.3 miles, re- 
pectively. Of course, if the mill were 
ot located centrally with respect to the 
brest resource, the maximum _ hauling 
istance would be correspondingly greater. 
Until the forest is on a sustained-yield 
asis, it would be necessary to obtain 
me of the pulpwood from greater dis- 
neces. With good roads and use of 
ucks it is now possible to obtain pulp- 
ood economically from considerable dis- 
neces away from the mills. In fact, ex- 
ting southern pine sulphate mills obtain 
ulpwod from as far as 25 to 30 miles 
or truck haul and 100 miles or farther 
y rail or barge. 


SUMMARY 


The quality of southern pine pulp- 
ood for newsprint purposes can be 


vadily controlled by forest practices. 
ulpwood with no heartwood, or with 
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limited amounts, can be obtained by 
using a short rotation, and by maintain- 
ing a rapid rate of growth by proper 
thinning. 
are to be obtained, ample growing stock 
must be provided and longer rotations 
used. Lengthening the rotation may in- 
crease the percentage of heartwood, but 
not to the extent of seriously affecting 
the value of the wood for newsprint pulp. 

Since wood is the most important sin- 
gle item of pulp cost, the South, because 
of its present and potential supply of 
timber, is particularly well situated to 
attract the newsprint industry. Under 
intensive management and on the better 
forest sites, an average growth of one 
cord or more per acre per year can be 
expected. There should be no difficulty 
in supplying newsprint pulpwood of any 
size or quality, from any one of a great 
many localities in the 130 million acres 
of southern pine territory. Rapid growth, 
easy logging conditions, and favorable 
economic factors assure that the South 
will play a prominent role in supplying 
the United States with its future newsprint 
requirements. 


If maximum yields per acre 
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DISCUSSION 


Capt. I. F. Eldredge: I have been asked 
to give you, in the next ten minutes, the 
information that it has taken the Forest 
Survey three years of intensive field work 
to get. I shall confine myself mainly to 
the deep South. Its total area is 197 
million acres, made up as shown divided 


in Table 1. 


TABLE 1 


AREA CLASSIFIED BY GENERAL FOREST TYPES 


Per cent 

Acres forested 
78,000,000 68 
22,000,000 51 
85,000,000 60 
12,000,000 70 


Area subdivision 
Coastal plain pine 
Delta hardwood... 
Loblolly-shortleaf-hardwood . 
Appalachian hardwood 


Votalpared oo ee 197,000,000 63 


These figures are estimates. For 12 
survey units, having a gross area of 82 
million acres, of which 66 per cent is 
forest land, we have more precise data, 
which are broken down by land uses and 
forest types in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 
AREA CLASSIFIED BY LAND USES 


Non-forest: 


Cropland in cultivation 
Idle and abandoned agricultural land 4 
Pasture 


Total non-forest 


Forest: 
Longleaf and slash pine (45 per cent) ._--24@ 
Loblolly-shortleaf pine (31 per cent)__ li 


Hardwood (24 per cent) 


Total forest (100 per cent) 


Figure 1 shows this forest area clas 
sified on the basis of character of th 
stand. “Clear-cut” here signifies for 
land from which the timber has bee 
removed and on which no other crop ha 
been established. . 

Of the forest area, 76 per cent is 


this total 339 million cords, or 8 cor 


alas 
CAAT 


= WCUDHEED: 


Fig. 1—Forest area oH forest condition, based 
on 54 million acres of forest land. 


jper forest acre, is in pulping species— 
pines and the softer of the hardwoods. 

| In Figure 2 this 339 million cords is 
Ibroken down by diameter groups. The 
igroup from 20 inches up, which should 
lyield high-grade sawtimber, furnishes only 
113 per cent of the volume; whereas ap- 
proximately 60 per cent comes from the 
‘trees between 14 and 6 inches, below 
which nothing is included. 


tte a Pulping hardwoods 
Nonturpentine pines 
& 60) 3 Turpentine pines 


ANNE 
"ty —gNVZ es TOTAL 329 MILLION CORDS 


ie Ze RRR FP hs i] 
See WORE 
SN 
era” ior-12" la"-16" 20" & 
DIAMETER CLASS GROUPS 


Fig. 2.—Pulpwood resource by diameter groups, 
based on 12 survey units including a total area 
‘of 82 million acres, of which 54 million are 
forest. 


Figure 3 shows a more complete pic- 
ture. It is a stand table, expressed in 
imillions of trees, for the only one of the 
12 survey units for which such a table 
has been worked out—Florida Unit No. 
1, with a gross area of approximately 10 
million acres. It is quite representative 
for all the naval stores regions, and from 
the standpoint of relative diameter classes 
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STAND TABLE 
FOR FLORIDA UNIT NO.I 
Including 7,378,900 acres of forest land 
Sound pine trees only 


LEGEND 


E) Nonturpentine pine 
Turpentine pine 


Zo = i 
0 ZU Ze 


7 iO" 20" BavuvP 
Size ie ate eg peat height 
Fig. 3.—Stand table for Florida Unit No, 1. 


is fairly representative for the entire 54 
million acres. 

Note how small a part of the stand is 
in the size from which we can expect high 
grade lumber material in the wear future. 
Of a total of 456,000,000 trees, less than 
4,000,000 are 18 inches and over. Nearly 
all of the stand, in number of trees, is 
under 12 inches, and most of the trees 
are under 6 inches. 

Now, 95 per cent, at least, of the timber 
in this region is privately owned, and 
under any program of public forest ac- 
quisition at least 80 to 85 per cent, and 
possibly more, is apt so to remain. It 
is rather hard to picture private owner- 
ship so well fixed financially that it will 
deliberately pass up the opportunity to 
convert that young growing stock into 
money at the shortest possible rotation, 
rather than hold it for from 10 to 80 
years for sawtimber, regardless of what 
the South’s duty might be toward main- 
taining a part in the production of high 
grade sawtimber material for the Nation. 

I call your attention to the subregion 
of the 50-million-acre naval stores forest. 
There are 1,200 turpentine orchards lo- 
cated in this region, very thickly in the 
Southeast and more thinly toward the 
West, but sufficiently numerous to dom- 
inate the ownership and use of by far the 
greater part of the longleaf and slash 
pine timber. The turpentine operator 
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starts on this timber when it is 8 inches or 
less in diameter, and turns it loose, as 
having been exhausted and_ liquidated, 
when it averages slightly less than 12 
inches. It is too small for sawtimber, and 
has lost the butt sections to boot. The 
volume per acre is too light for profit- 
able logging. In this particular region, 
the longleaf and slash pine seems destined 
to some use other than high grade saw- 
timber. 

Our Survey data show a very serious 
damming up of discarded turpentine tim- 
ber. Over 7,500,000 cords of worked-out 
naval stores timber, averaging less than 
12 inches in diameter, have been picked 
over for all the higher commodities, and 
now await new industrial use. If this 
timber is not removed, a continuous pro- 
duction on that area will be blocked be- 
cause we cannot open the soil for re- 
growth. 

To maintain its present production the 
naval stores industry discards annually 
1,800,000 cords of wood in abandoned 
trees, of which 85 per cent is suited only 
for pulpwood. That, plus this accumu- 
lated 7,500,000 cords of wood, is one of 
the economic problems of our part of 
the South. 

Now for a rough estimate of growth 
as against drain for this 82,000,000 acres 
embraced in the 12 Survey Units, of which 
54,000,000 acres are forested. According 
to our incomplete and tentative data, the 
annual growth of pulpwood material on 
that pulpwood growing stock of 339 mil- 
lion cords is approximately 18 million 
cords per annum. The drain in 1934, 
including lumber, poles, piling, ties, con- 
tainer wood, pulpwood, and fuel, was 
only 95 million cords. It is almost sure 
that the lumber drain will increase, and 
it is quite possible that some of the other 
drains will also, but a very wide margin 
exists. There seems to be no reason 
whatsoever to believe that, if the paper 
industry wants to come South, the supply 
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of timber now, and in the future, wi 
present any obstacle. 


Dr. Charles H. Herty: For the last fou 
years we have been carrying on ratha 
intensive research in our Savannah labo 
ratory on the suitability of the souther®™ 
pines for various grades of paper. I an 
no special advocate of any particule 
method of pulping wood for paper. [ff 
don’t care whether it is sulphite or su 
phate. What I want to see is mills bui 
in the South, where our people can fin 
a market for this great volume of wooo 
While we are talking primarily on new 
print today, there are other forms c 
paper which must be taken into accoun: 
In regard to newsprint, I have brougk 
here with me run number 236, which wa 
made just 5 days ago, because it repre 
sents what has been to us the toughes 
nut we have had to crack. To obtai 
newsprint from fast-growing pine is 
perfect cinch. The thing that has give: 
us trouble has been longleaf pine grow} 
in very dense stands through which fire 
have burned annually, and in which th 
rings are very small with a predominanc 
of summerwood. I am happy to say tha 
last week that problem was completel! 
solved. . 

Here are some specimens of newspri 
made from just that type of pine. Thi 
color is excellent. There is no troubl’ 
about color, which depends on how muc 
blue or what shade of dye you put in th 
pulp, as is done in every newsprint milll 
The paper shows a burst of 26 per ce 
as against an average of 24 per cent fo 
16 commercial samples furnished us iti 
the laboratory from various publishers 
including the New York Times and th 
Scripps-Howard and Hearst papers. The 
tear is 70 per cent, which checks almos 
identically with the average of those 1 
commercial varieties, and the tensil 
strength is 5,500 per cent, which agairi 
checks. 

This specimen is made of 25 per cen 


fulphite and 75 per cent groundwood. 
We used those ratios because we are car- 
fying on a systematic experiment cover- 
jng 12 sulphite “cooks” and we wanted 
this to be in line with them. Here are 
some sheets showing the tests on weight, 
jhickness, stiffness, burst, tearing strength, 
fensile strength, and porosity of newsprint 
(furnished by the publisher, and also there 
are tests of three paper runs made in the 
laboratory on fast-growing pines. You 
(will see how much greater in strength are 
these samples of pine paper. 

I want to confirm what Mr. Curran said 
this morning, that newsprint can be made 
ust as well from groundwood and sul- 
jphate pulp, semibleached. Here is a 
sample we made on July 25, 1935; 21 
jper cent semibleached kraft and 79 per 
ent groundwood, as nice a sheet as any 
of the others. I have also brought with 
me some book paper, for which there is 
a wonderful possibility in the South. Here 
s one made of 100 per cent bleached 
pine sulphite. Here is one of 50 per cent 
bleached pine sulphite and 50 per cent 
bleached gum sulphite. We have used 
black gum, sweet gum, and tupelo gum, 
land all work equally well. Here is an- 
other sample, of a run made January 25, 
1936. I would like those of you who are 
interested in book paper to examine its 
ormation and general properties. It has 
seemed to amaze a number of book paper 
manufacturers that such paper can be 
ade out of that beautiful combination 
of the long fiber pine and the short fiber 
cum. 


Here is another new sample—rayon 
spun in our laboratory from bleached 
pine sulphite. Its strength is identical 
ith commercial rayon. It is spun from 
pulp than can be made profitably for $35 
a ton at the mill. The same quality of 
spruce pulp is being bought by mills 
here in Georgia today at $70, plus $8 
freight. Here is a sample of rayon made 
from bleached southern pine kraft. It is 
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a little low in wet strength as compared 
with the sulphite rayon, but that is be- 
cause it is only the second sample we 
have made. Give the. boys two or three 
weeks more and there is no question in 
my mind that rayon can be made from 
the bleached pine kraft as well as from 
pine or spruce sulphite. If you can make 
rayon like that, it is a very simple matter 
to make cellophane; the only difference 
is that in one case you squirt the viscose 
solution through a hole and in the other 
through a crack. 


I think that, in the light of Captain 
Eldredge’s figures, everything that is said 
in the Hale report about timber in the 
South can be thrown in the discard. This 
is up-to-date material based upon an ac- 
tual survey. 

Groundwood made from all sapwood 
pine is decidedly lighter and brighter in 
color than groundwood made from spruce. 
There is no question whatever of getting 
a good bright sheet of newsprint from 
logs containing from 5 to 10 per cent 
of heartwood. We have ground logs up 
to 100 years of age without any difficulty 
from resinous matter, though the pulp is 
is not quite so bright with this higher per- 
centage of heart; but with 5 to 10 per 
cent, from trees up to 35 to 40 years of 
age, there is no difficulty. Hence in mak- 
ing groundwood we do not have to take 
into consideration the separation of sap- 
wood and heartwood. For the sulphite 
process, of course, we cannot use heart- 
wood, because it comes out as screenings. 
But as Captain Eldredge has shown, there 
is an enormous supply of young trees for 
sulphite pulp. 

I don’t think it is the economic situa- 
tion that is holding back the manufacture 
of newsprint in the South. I know too 
well the pressure of the banks; the prop- 
aganda that has been turned loose 
throughout the country against southern 
pine. But you can’t stop simple eco- 
nomics. When you can make newsprint 
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and deliver it in New York, as testified 
before the N.R.A. by the Canadian and 
northern United States industry, for not 
less than $47.43 a ton, and when we say 
without fear of refutation that you can 
deliver pine paper of the same quality 
in New York for $27.54 a ton, those costs 
are going to be the determining factor 
in the long run. 

The figures on which Captain Eldredge’s 
survey is based are of timber that is 
grown in spite of man. These woods 
have been burned from year to year. They 
have never been given any thinning. Our 
people never realized these saplings had 
any value. What may be expected when 
fires alone are kept out of the woods? 
Go anywhere in the South and see the 
rapid growth where millions of acres are 
now under intensive fire control. If any 
of you are in Quitman, Georgia, it will 
pay you to stop there by the roadside and 
see one acre of land on which slash pine 
is growing that is now five years old. I 
expect to go there next week and thin out 
every other tree and make paper from 
these 5-year-old thinnings, because the 
trees are 25 feet in height and 5 and 6 
inches in diameter. A young farmer, 
Marion Renfroe, planted corn between the 
rows of pine and stimulated the growth 
while he was paying for the pines from 
the yield of corn. 


Mr. R. S. Kellogg: 1 am going to start 
from the point where my good friend, Dr. 
Herty, refused to proceed any further. 
Economics eventually determine events. 
The newsprint industry of the United 
States is part of a continental industry, 
which in turn is a part of a world indus- 
try. Every kind of paper that is made 
and sold in the United States except news- 
print is made and sold in a_ protected 
market. Newsprint and pulp are made 
and sold in world markets, subject to 
world competition. It is one thing to 
talk about building kraft and book and 
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writing paper mills in the South, and 
quite another thing to talk about building 
more purely pulp mill or newsprint mills 
in the South, because you come up against | 
a vastly different set of conditions. 

We have on the North American conti- 
nent a theoretical capacity to make news- 
print of 18,300 tons daily. To be con- 
servative, I am going to say that the > 
capacity of the North American newsprint t 
industry today, at a reasonable price, iss 
16,000 tons a day. I have thrown away 
2,300 tons for good measure to start with. | 

Now, I am not talking about operating 
paper mills 320 days a year, which would 
include too many Sundays, nor 309 days, , 
which is the ordinary number of working 
days in the paper industry. I am goings 
to say 300 days in the year for good| 
measure, to allow a little for break-- 
downs now and then, an extra holiday or: 
two, and the like. That gives a possible: 
annual output of 4,800,000 tons of paper. . 

Now, remember we are operating in a} 
world market. We will bring into the: 
United States this year, so far as I can: 
judge, more than 200,000 tons of news- : 
print paper from Europe. There were : 
197,000 tons imported last year, and im- » 
ports will probably be higher this year. 
So we have a visible supply of 5,000,000 | 
tons possible production, at a reasonable | 
price, plus imports; and the imports are. 
the most certain thing in the picture. 

So far as I can tell, and I think I know 
fairly well, in 1936 we are going to have 
a United States consumption of newsprint 
of 3,500,000 tons. I am putting it at 
200,000 tons more than we used in 1935, 
and that is for good measure. We are 
going to export overseas from North 
America in 1936 about 700,000 tons; a_ 
little from the United States, a good bit — 
from Newfoundland, and possibly 500,000 
tons from Canada. We are to have a 
Canadian consumption in the neighbor-— 
hood of 200,000 tons; and that all adds — 
up to 4,400,000 tons. And that is the 
utmost distribution of North American 


inewsprint that we can forecast on an 
optimistic basis for the year 1936. 

| There seems to be some gap between 
this figure and the possible production 
jfigure at a reasonable price for paper, 
‘does there not? In other words, there are 
600,000 tons still available at a reason- 
lable price for paper; and that excess of 
{possible production, more than anything 
else, is going to determine what is done 
jin the way of building additional plants, 
jwhether it is in the South, in Canada or 
Newfoundland, or in Alaska. Consider 
ithe overhanging burden of that excess 
ftonnage, all in existing plants and in 
jexisting machines which might operate if 
jthey had favorable situations. That is 
ithe economic phase. 


Mr. R. W. Graeber: Why not move 
isome of those machines and mills South 
|where you can get cheaper pulpwood? 


af 
( 


if 


Mr. Kellogg: I suspect you would have 
no trouble buying a lot of them, some at 
jalmost a junk price, and by the time you 
set them up down here you would prob- 
ably be sorry you did it; you probably 
had better buy new ones. 

The South Atlantic and the Gulf Coast 
‘consuming points are getting the cheapest 
newsprint paper that is being delivered 
sanywhere in North America. The paper 
comes from United States mills and New- 
‘foundland mills, and from Sweden and 
Finland, and perhaps Norway and Ger- 
many, and from British Columbia. So 
the South is fighting territory, and it is 
going to be fighting territory; the mills 
‘which are now in existence are going to 
continue to fight for their markets. The 
total consumption in all the southern 
states is around 200,000 tons a year, out 
of 3,500,000 tons in all the United States. 
And 200,000 tons a year is only the pro- 
duction of four modern newsprint ma- 
chines; and no more than one good, fair- 
sized modern mill can make. If you are 
going to produce newsprint in the South 
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you will have to depend for your market 
very largely on the North, where the big 
consumption is; and you will not trans- 
port it from the South any cheaper than 
it is transported by water from Northern 
mills or from overseas. Newsprint is 
taken by water from Sweden to Oregon 
and Washington for $5 a ton. They are 
paying scarcely any more to take it to 
the Pacific Coast than to the Atlantic. 
Some sixty-odd or seventy-odd thousand 
tons of European paper are going to the 
Pacific Coast. Ridiculous as that seems, 
it shows the kind of competition that 
exists when you get into a world market. 

In 1935 four countries made a new 
world record in the production of news- 
print paper. One or two of them do not 
come into this market, but they go into 
the world pot. Those four countries are 
Japan, Great Britain, Sweden, and Fin- 
land. They all made more newsprint pa- 
per in 1935 than they ever made before 
in history. That is what I mean by world 
competition. These 200,000 tons that 
come here from Europe, and have been 
coming here ever since 1920 in larger or 
smaller quantities each year, have, every 
ton, come at $5 to $7 a ton under the 
domestic price. The Finns, for instance, 
maintain that the proper differential for 
them is $7 a ton under whatever the do- 
mestic price may be. That is the way. 
they maintain their hold on the market. 
They run their plants one hundred per 
cent and they live on their forest re- 
sources. They put their forest products 
on the market wherever they can sell 
them. That is the way they pay their 
war debt to the United States, largely in 
newsprint paper. 

I have never said you could not make 
newsprint down here. But making it is 
one thing and making money out of it is 
another thing. These plants that are in 
existence are not going to fold up and 
quit because of something going on some- 
where else. 
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Forty per cent of the total North Amer- 
ican capacity to make newsprint paper 1s 
in bankruptcy, receivership, or some se- 
rious financial difficulty. That situation 
will not be cleared up until there is a big 
wiping out of capital structure. When 
that is done, you will still have those 
plants and machines in existence, run at a 
less capital charge than they ever had be- 
fore; and they will continue to fight for 
markets. The thing that has repeatedly 
upset the newsprint market in the past 
two or three years has been operation 
under the control of receivers or banks 
that have been compelled to run plants. 
You will be permanently up against this 
world competition; and if world competi- 
tion is not economics, I do not know 
what it is. 


Mr. Julian Rothery: I have had a num- 
ber of years’ familiarity with the news- 
print industry in Canada, which sends 
into this country about two-thirds of our 
consumption, something like 2,500,000 
tons annually. The newsprint industry is 
by far the largest single industry in Can- 
ada. It largely draws its supply from 
the Crown Lands forests of the different 
provinces. It is one of the great revenue 
producers of these provinces; it affords 
the labor of the community, rural and ur- 
ban, their opportunity for work; and 
from its exports of newsprint Canada gets 
the greatest single item with which to 
pay for her imports—for Canada is an 
importing country. There is invested in 
the paper industry in Canada about 
$700,000,000, of which about 80 per cent 
is said to be American capital. 

If competition comes from the southern 
pine, Canada will have to face the situa- 
tion. Wood is cheaper in the South, on 
a comparable basis of figuring, I think 
by at least $5 a cord. Those mills would 
not close up in the face of competition. 
They may cut their capital in half, It 
is better to obtain a return on a capital 
investment scaled down to $15,000 or 
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$10,000 per daily ton of production tha 
to lose the entire investment of $25,0 
per daily ton, which is about what a news-) 
print plant costs initially. The provinces 
also have a little up their sleeves—they 
can cut the stumpage price of wood; they 
can possibly build roads and put in driy-' 
ing facilities to develop the more remote 
sections of the Canadian pulpwood forest, : 
tributary to the St. Lawrence. Another 
thing; the newsprint mills might go to 
the great power companies for adjustment 
in rates. Power is an important cost 
item—$3 or $4 or $5 a ton. Canada will 
certainly endeavor to make up some of 
the differentials against her. Now, if we 
take a differential of $5 a cord—perhaps # 
$6 a ton of paper—some mills in Canadai 
have their wood supply stabilized at ai 
cheap figure, and others do not, but willl 
have an increased wood cost as they are? 
forced to go farther up the rivers, to) 
lands more difficult of access and more: 
difficult of delivery. Other mills will be: 
growing obsolete and wearing out. 
Perhaps I can picture to you, briefly, , 
what is likely to happen by recounting a | 
very interesting conversation I had with: 
one of the ablest paper manufacturers in | 
the country’on the development of the in- - 
dustry in the South. I asked him: “What 
will be the trend? Can you give me an 
idea of a time element in this competition 
and migration from the North to the 
South?” “Yes,” he said, “I can. From 
1925 to 1935, in one decade, we saw the 
kraft industry come to the South. The 
next papers that will come are the books, 
and the bonds, and the bleached papers, — 
which are right now in the course of 
moving to the South. We are just begin- — 
ning to successfully bleach, on commer- | 
cial scales, the pulps to make the fine 
grades of paper. The newsprint indus- 
try will come, at first in a small way, 
probably with difficulties and failures, 
when the wood costs in Canada are high- 
er than the present differential against 
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them and some of. those mills are out of 
production. In my opinion it will be 
here in reasonable volume and with fair 
financial success in not less than fifteen 
years.” 


Dr. Herty: If you can make an article 
for $47 and another man can make it 
for $27, there is going to be enough sport- 
ing blood in some man’s veins to put up 
a mill and try to take advantage of that 
difference. I can say from information 
that has come to me during the last two 
weeks that there is going to be a newsprint 
mill started in the South in the next few 
months; and let that mill operate one 
year, turn out its products and make 
money, and the rest is not going to be a 
trend, but it is going to be a flood. 

Mr. Kellogg says you cannot deliver 
paper on account of freight. Right along 
the South Atlantic coast you can deliver 
newsprint to New York City for $3 a ton, 


which is half what it averages from vari- 


ous existing mills in the United States 
according to Mr. Kellogg’s figures before 
the N.R.A. Interests from the Pacific Coast 
have requested me to join in the effort for 
a tariff on sulphite pulp. I have in my 
hand a letter from one of the largest 
manufacturers in Maine, wanting to know 
if the South would join in getting a tariff 
on newsprint. I say we do not need a 
tariff. We need simply capital, to make 
newsprint cheap enough to compete with 
the world. The competition from Finland 
and Sweden is bound to be restricted be- 
cause its quantity is limited by the slow 
rate of growth of trees in those countries. 

Mr. Kellogg spoke of a _ reasonable 
price. Ifa price level is sustained through 
lack of development in the South, that is 
a direct tax, not on the publishers of the 
United States, but through the publishers 
upon all the people of the United States, 
if we can make cheaper newsprint in the 
South. As for what we owe the people 
in the North who developed that country, 
we are all Americans. People here in 
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the South have been kept out of a rich 
inheritance through ignorance of what 
they possessed; many of them live in 
almost squalor. Better times are due them. 
They have been carrying the bulk of the 
poverty while other places were develop- 
ing. It is bad for this Nation to have any 
part of it held back or held down. The 
development of a great paper industry 
in the South is going to mean the elimina- 
tion of the one-room house for families, 
better food for those who are living on 
corn bread and occasionally a bit of white 
meat, better clothes for those who go in 
tatters today. On this great coastal plain 
running down the Atlantic Coast and Gulf 
Coast, a great mass of the population of 
the United States is living right in the 
midst of the finest paper material, who 
for generations have endured the hardest 
kind of poverty.. While I hate to see any 
other part of the country suffer, the natu- 
ral outworking of economic forces must 
and should bring: to these people, who 
are loyal Americans, better conditions of 
living than they now have. 


Mr. Charles W. Boyce: This is one of 
the most interesting discussions of the 
possibilities of newsprint production in 
the South that I have ever heard. Inci- 
dentally, it is probably the sanest. I 
want to compliment the speakers that 
have taken part. 

I am chiefly interested in the difference 
between two figures that Mr. Kellogg has 
placed here on the board, between the 
total available capacity for newsprint pro- 
duction and the practical capacity. The 
reason why the paper industry as a whole 
is interested in these figures is that they 
indicate capacity that will undoubtedly be 
used in the manufacture of grades other 
than newsprint. 

There are four chief raw materials for 
paper manufacture. From them some thou- 
sand different grades of paper are pro- 
duced. There are two principal types 
of machines upon which all of these 
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grades of paper are made. Obviously 
there is a flow in the industry, called 
“srade shifting,” which transmits: from 
one division to all others competitive in- 
fluences that develop within any one divi- 
sion. The paper industry is still, for in- 
stance, in the process of absorbing ca- 
pacity that became uneconomic in news 
print production when the newsprint 
tariff was removed in 1913. 

The paper industry, including both pri- 
mary and secondary products, represents 
a capital investment of around two bil- 
lion dollars. Its annual products are sold 
for approximately two billion dollars in 
normal times. The industry supports in 
the neighborhood of 200,000 workers, 
exclusive of wage earners employed in 
the production and assembly of raw ma- 
terials. The industry is distributed among 
37 states. It owns approximately twenty 
million acres of forest land, and it con- 
trols through its purchases from ten to 
fifteen million acres in addition. 

These values, significant in the Ameri- 
can economic structure, indicate the im- 
portance to the industry of the condi- 
tions that were discussed by Mr. Kellogg. 
Incidentally, also, they indicate that the 
industry is important in respect to the 
whole forestry movement in the United 
States. 

Both Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Rothery 
have emphasized the international charac- 
ter of competition in the newsprint and 
pulp fields. Both newsprint and pulp 
are duty free, and this condition has a 
far-reaching influence upon the industry 
as a whole. 

In passing, I would like to say a word 
concerning the pulp situation. The ton- 
nage grades of paper such as newsprint, 
wrapping paper, boards, etc., are pro- 
duced upon a mass production basis and 
largely in integrated mills. Operating 
margins are narrow, so narrow in fact 
that the mere additional cost of putting 
dry pulp back into slush form compar- 
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able to the form in which it comes fro 
a pulp mill in an integrated operation i. 
usually too much to permit competition 
in these grades by mills that depend upon 

purchased pulp. 

On the other hand, the mills that pur 
chase pulp are largely producers of spe 
cialty papers. They must have a larg 
variety of pulps of different qualities# 
Few integrated mills can produce a sufi 
ciently broad range of pulps to permi 
extensive production in the specialty 
field. | 

The peculiar form of growth in the in: 
dustry is related to this problem and tc 
the newsprint situation. The industry 
grows from three principal bases—news- 
print, kraft paper, and board. For this 
consideration we may eliminate growth 
from the board base because its relation 
to the newsprint field is remote. 

Expansion in newsprint ordinarily 
forces the weaker mills to shift to higher 
grades of production, to groundwood pa4 
pers, to book and writing, etc. The 
shifts are usually in the mills that have 
the slower, narrower machines. They are 
necessary in order that a higher realiza-i 
tion upon resources can be secured. 

The same is true in the kraft industry.’ 
But here expansion has affected chiefly 
mills that formerly manufactured sulphite 
wrapping papers. Many of these mills: 
have been forced to shift to other types: 
of production. 

Shifts are also occasioned when prices: 
of materials, for instance the price of 
pulpwood delivered to the mill, rises be-. 
yond the competitive point because of! 
high stumpage prices, long freight hauls, 
or other reasons; then shifting to higher 
grades permits the payment of . higher’ 
wood costs. Frequently in this shifting: 
pulp production is discontinued and the 
mill shifts to purchased pulp. 

These and other related facts indicate 
that the present importations of news- 
print and pulp are not without economic 


reason, or that they necessarily represent 
a chance for expansion in the domestic 
industry, for expansion in either news- 
jprint or pulp must be considered from 
a world point of view. The addition of 
fa new mill in Finland, for instance, will 
affect the American market in much the 


if 


jsame manner as a new domestic mill, not 


if 


For these reasons the paper industry does 
mot wish to see expansion undertaken be- 
fore the market is ready to absorb the 
reater output. 

The present situation is a case in point. 
Mr. Kellogg has shown that American 
ewsprint production is decreasing, that 
it is now in point of tonnage on a com- 
jparable level with that of 1904. The 
overall capacity of the newsprint mills in 
he United States has not decreased; they 
fare shifting into the production of other 
prades and they will continue to shift so 
long as newsprint production remains un- 
profitable. If the optimistic prophecies 
concerning newsprint production are 
jproven in fact, then past shifting is noth- 
ng compared with that of the future. 
ot only will imports be displaced, but 
the whole industry is likely to be seri- 
ously affected, with consequent destruc- 
tion of values, impoverishment of com- 
munities, and devastation of forest lands. 
There is a great difference between 
Canada and the United States in respect 
to shifting. Canadian mills cannot easily 
bhift to other types of production, for pa- 
ser consumption other than newsprint in 
(Canada is relatively small and all im- 
portant world markets are tariff pro- 
tected; Canadian capacity must remain in 
hewsprint, for it has no other outlet. 
Newsprint is Canada’s largest industry; it 
ill not be allowed to die without a des- 
perate struggle. 

| This whole situation is aggravated by 
he fact that overhead charges in paper 
anufacture are extremely high. No 
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other major industry in the United States 
has such a low rate of turnover as the 
paper industry, which is approximately 
once in two years. This means that rates 
of operation are extremely important 
and that costs rise rapidly in part time 
operation. If the industry is to maintain 
a position by which it can meet Ameri- 
can demand and meet the influences of 
competition from imports, it must have a 
fair balance between capacity and pro- 
duction. The percentage of idle capacity 
in the continental industry today is too 
great for economical overall operation. 

I have no doubt, and I believe that few 
in the industry have doubt, that eventual- 
ly there will be a considerable expansion 
of paper manufacture in the South and in 
the West Coast region. In these regions 
pulpwood is available, and at reasonable 
prices. I believe, however, that there 
will be a balance between wood prices 
in the different regions that will offset to 
a large extent present apparently wide 
spreads. The balancing process is well 
under way, for prices in the high cost 
regions have decreased substantially. 
Average prices in the Lake states, that in 
1929 were three times those in the South, 
are today but little more than twice the 
latter. 

What does this mean in regional com- 
petition in the rail markets? The freight 
rate per ton of paper from the far South 
to Chicago, for instance, is approximate- 
ly $9 per ton. Pulpwood prices in the 
South, as indicated by Mr. Demmon, are 
likely to settle around $5 per cord—with 
which we may or may not agree. The 
freight rate from the Wisconsin mills in- 
to Chicago is approximately $3.50 per 
ton of paper. Subtracting $3.50 from the 
combined freight and pulpwood cost in 
the South leaves a margin of over $10 
for Wisconsin mills, much of which can 
go for pulpwood. Similar balances will 
be reached in respect to all regions that 
are large competitors in the common mar- 
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kets. The extremely wide spreads between 
regional pulpwood costs that existed be- 
fore the depression are gone, and they 
will not return. New regional expansion 
must be carefully considered from this 
point of view. 

Because of the high ratio of investment 
in plants and equipment in paper manu- 
facture, the industry has looked upon for- 
est management in a far different light 
than most other wood-using industries. In 
fact the paper and pulp industry has made 
more progress in the voluntary adoption 
of forest management policies than any 
other wood-using industry. The mainte- 
nance of forest properties that are al- 
ready under some form of management 
depends upon the maintenance of values, 
and they, in turn, depend upon maintain- 
ing a reasonable balance between new ca- 
pacity and consumption requirements. It 
is in the public interest that the develop- 
ment of one region is not made at the ex- 
pense of others. In so far as forestry is 
concerned, the public is obligated to 
those companies that have already in- 
vested large sums in the maintenance of 
their properties. It is not in the public 
interest to encourage new production un- 
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til such production can be absorbed withlh 
out setting up destructive competition thag 
is bound to devastate values—and_thiif 
despite the fact that large imports ar 
now required. 

The industry fears over-developmen 
for it has had bitter experience with itif 
effects. The Canadian expansion of news 
print production was carried beyond con 
sumption requirements. In fact, the south 
ern kraft industry developed so rapidll} 
that the competitive results were hight: 
destructive for a period of years. Thi 
industry knows that idle capacity musi 
be absorbed before expansion can b 
safely undertaken. It is for this reaso 
that the industry views with apprehensio 
the development of the newsprint indus: 
try in the South before there is a nee 
for its production to meet consumptio 
requirements. 


At this point the discussion was close 
and the Report of the Committee to I 
prove Forest Practices was called fon 
The report will be found in the portion 
of the PROCEEDINGS devoted to committe 
reports. Following its reception, the ses 
sion adjourned. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON SESSION, JANUARY 27, 1936 


Subject: REGIONAL OBJECTIVES AND SUSTAINED YIELD 


Chairman: Gorpon MarcKwortTH 


| Chairman Marckworth: Last year a good deal of the discussion dealt with 
#sustained yield under the Lumber Code. A lot has happened since that meeting. 
\However, much that was done in connection with the Code has remained in force, 
iand certainly a great deal of interest has been aroused. This afternoon ‘we are to 
idiscuss regional objectives and sustained yield. We in the South feel that we have 
ja great deal of private forestry, as well as of forest lands; and we believe that the 


VEN the most ardent public forest 
expansionists believe that private 
ownership has a substantial place 
2 a nationally obtainable sustained yield 
restry. Yet no thoughtful and informed 
prester believes that all private timber- 
nnd owners in any region should adopt 
stained yield management, nor that all 
otential forest land is adaptable to such 
janagement, or in fact to any manage- 
ent. 

i In every state, including some once 
onsidered treeless, there are some indus- 
ial owners who are successfully practic- 
ig intensive forest management, and oth- 
rs who are or could be placed in a posi- 
on to do so. The subsidy, cooperation, 
d guidance which such timberland own- 
rs deserve is a matter of controversy 
jherever foresters and timberland owners 
prgather. Out of such discussions there 
annot fail to come a better understand- 
ag, which will be translated into better 
uws and better forest practices. 

| Many years of experience in forest in- 
ustry impress me with the need of an 


ifuture of the South hinges largely on private forestry. 
The Chairman then called for the presentation of the following paper: 


ICONDITIONS CONFRONTING THE PRIVATE TIMBERLAND OWNERS IN 
| THE PRINCIPAL FOREST REGIONS 


By R. B. GOODMAN 


Marinette, Wisconsin 


enlightened public policy toward private 
initiative in forest management. The 
basic elements of such a policy are: forest 
protection, taxation, enhancement, sur- 
plus and exhaustion, stabilization, and 
multiple value. 


Forest PROTECTION 


The three phases of forest protection 
are prevention, detection, and suppression. 
In every forest state, education has pro- 
gressed in conservation consciousness, par- 
ticularly as to public carelessness in the 
innumerable ways such carelessness causes 
forest fires. There is an increasing ob- 
servance of slash disposal and _ brush 
burning regulations. This fight is never- 
ending. We have increasing hazards aris- 
ing from more highways, more travel, 
more transient occupation of forest lands. 

There is more emphasis on and elabora- 
tion in the technique of fire detection— 
more lookouts, telephone lines, emergency 
patrols, and generally the readiness to 
spend money for detection in order to 
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decrease the cost of suppression. In many 
forest states there has been outstanding 
progress in the mechanical equipment 
and the definite organization of suppres- 
sion forces. 

Forest fire records indicate so marked 
a decrease in number of fires and area 
burned, in the last five years, that further 
progress in every region is assured. This 
progress is a tribute to the principle of 
federal subsidy based on merit, as exem- 
plified in the Clarke-McNary Act. I 
know of no federal appropriation more 
economically justified. 


Forest TAXATION 


Forest protection and appropriate forest 
taxation are the classic conditions prec- 
edent to sustained yield forest manage- 
ment. Any tax exemption creates heavier 
burdens on non-exempted property, unless 
by means of the exemption, additional 
sources of tax revenue are brought into 
being. The exemption of timberland is 
justified by the tax revenue derived from 
the forest industries, which would not 
exist if the forest resources were not con- 
served. 


Nominal annual acreage taxes with a 
severance tax have been adopted in several 
states. Some states with a surplus of 
timber are asking for federal loans that 
will enable them to await the severance 
tax revenue. Such claims might be ex- 
cusable in states facing a long waiting 
period for the development of merchant- 
able stands; but bearing in mind the com- 
petitive situation of the forest states, I 
doubt if such claims to federal aid will 
bear analysis. 


Appropriate forest taxation has not 
been accomplished by any state to a de- 
gree sufficient to induce a majority of its 
private timberland owners to practice sus- 
tained yield. Neither the states nor the 
federal government have made any at- 
tempt to exempt managed timberlands 
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from taxes imposed for probate or in 
heritance. The tree is the ultimate uni 
of sustained yield. Its cycle of life fog 
sawtimber may be one hundred years} 
Nearly all industrial ownerships that arap 
in a position to undertake sustained yield} 
are of necessity large holdings, and these 
are usually in the ownership of a small 
group or even of a family. These tim 
berland owners must also possess heavy 
investments in conversion plants anay 
working capital. In their desire to mainip 
tain continuity of the self-denying spiri: 
of sustained yield management, they ar 
almost compelled to devise their timber 
lands en bloc to their direct descendants: 
Their individual tree is therefore subjecq 
to high estate inheritance tax rates. On 
the average these taxes are imposed three 
times upon the life of the tree as it grows 
to maturity, and these taxes aggregate apd 
proximately five times the severance taxes 
now imposed by the states. Yet there isi 
the same justification for exempting prop< 
erly managed timberlands from estate and 
inheritance tax as for the exemption ob 
these lands from annual property tax. 


There is another important aspect ta 
forest taxation. As the states generally 
impose severance tax laws, each state wil 
share financially in the realization of its! 
timber owners, and naturally it will in- 
terest itself in promoting and expandingg 
its local forest industries. This will give 
rise to intense competition between states: 
and will place all states in a critical at4 
titude toward the disposal of timber ing 
federal forests. 


ENHANCEMENT 


Without prospects of continually in-! 
creasing stumpage values, private indus-} 
trial timberland ownership would have 
been limited to the holding of timber im-! 
mediately tributary to the sawmill opera-: 
tion. This we now call a working circle.: 
For many years the enhancement of the 


fumpage paid the taxes and _ interest 
hharges. Advancing stumpage prices 
yere the result of our expanding fron- 
fers and our rapid industrial develop- 
ment. Added to this was apprehension 
if timber exhaustion. Our agricultural 
ixpansion ceased about 1920, and the 
end of lumber use is now declining. 
jubstitution of other materials for forest 
jroducts seems an unending process. Tim- 
jer exhaustion has been approached only 
certain forest species, and there is a 
Towing tendency for substitution in their 
se. More valuable species are being re- 
laced by more plentiful, cheaper woods. 


| The findings of the Forest Survey, as 
ney are released, are indicative of an 
iquilibrium between forest drain and 
brest productivity; and with better meth- 
jds of forest protection, better utilization, 
d progress in both extensive and inten- 
ve silviculture, there appears now a 
‘rospective excess of productivity over 
rain. Research and trade extension are 
iitally necessary to maintain the existing 
narkets for lumber and timber products. 
* is not probable that these markets can 
je expanded to meet the prospective in- 
ease in forest productivity. This means 
long-time trend of declining stumpage 
jalues in every forest region. This is the 
jective of public forestry. Every forest 
ate desires to insure the continuance of 
s forest industries. The prospect of a 
ture, nearby, abundant, and relatively 
heap raw wood supply is in the interest 
local community stabilization. 


The elimination of enhancement as an 
lement in forest finance, however, is by 
‘o means fatal to private timber owner- 
nip. There is a surplus of land. There 
re accessible areas of good forest soil 
thich can be put to no other profitable 
se than the growing of trees. The prac- 
e of even the minimum requirements— 
re protection and care of young timber 
may insure a growing crop able to 
quidate reasonable carrying charges. 
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The prolonging of the life of large cap- 
ital investments in conversion facilities 
makes possible a saving in depreciation 
often in excess of the cost of growing a 
future timber supply. 


SURPLUS AND EXHAUSTION 


The forests are the raw material of for- 
est industry, and the private timberland 
owner is concerned with the supply-de- 
mand relations of the present and pros- 
pective available timber stand and the 
current and prospective demand for tim- 
ber products. Erroneous estimates of this 
relationship in the past developed the 
timber exhaustion theory. The relation 
of raw wood supply to demand, accord- 
ing to the Copeland Report, varies in the 
forest regions from a stand of six or seven 
times the annual drain in the Central and 
South cut-over regions to a ratio of 54 in 
the Pacific Coast, 58 in the North Rocky 
Mountain, and 200 in the South Rocky 
Mountain regions. The ratio of drain to 
growth in. the Copeland Report varies 
from 28.7 in the Lake region to 1.9 in 
the Middle Atlantic and 1.7 in the South 
Rocky Mountain. What is true of these 
variations for regions is more pronounced 
for localities and working circles. 

Clarification of regional and individual 
forest policy will be possible when the 
work of the national Timber Survey has 
been completed and its findings made 
available. In the deficit regions, the 
conversion plants and the local commu- 
nities which they support are confronted 
with the exhaustion of their raw ma- 
terial, to be followed by a difficult wait- 
ing period which may involve plant and 
townsite abandonment. In contrast to 
this situation, we find in regions of sur- 
plus timber a new and disturbing form 
of tax delinquency. Millions of acres of 
once valuable merchantable timber are be- 
coming permanently tax delinquent. 
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In this connection, Forester Silcox re- 
cently said: 

“Qur national resources must be re- 
stored region by region, each according 
to its natural heritage. We cannot say to 
the Lake States region, for instance, that 
inasmuch as timber can be grown more 
quickly and cheaply in the Southeast or 
Northwest, you should neglect your own 
forest resources and become economically 
dependent upon other parts of the coun- 
try. 


STABILIZATION 


The mechanization of industry is not 
the cause of the widespread unemploy- 
ment we have been and still are so much 
concerned about. It has, however, greatly 
accentuated the intensity and duration of 
prosperity and depression phases of the 
business cycle. This has especial signifi- 
cance to the forest industry, which, in its 
effort to adjust itself to cyclic changes, 
tends toward over-liquidating in periods 
of expansion; individual owners prefer 
cutting out when there is an opportunity 
to do so, rather than to face the problem 
of holding their timber over a long peri- 
od of depression. Hence their reluctance 
to adopt the continuous commitment in 
forest capital inherent in sustained yield 
management. 


To remedy this, proponents of forest 
conservation in private ownership have 
sought to develop methods of stabilizing 
the forest industries. These industries 
are almost as widely dispersed as agri- 
culture, and any system of effective stabil- 
ization must be based upon governmental 
enforcement of regulations for timber 
cutting, both as to quota and methods. 
If the federal government is barred from 
direct jurisdiction by constitutional limi- 
tations, it is proposed to accomplish this 
indirectly by means of federal aids, and 
the forest industries are prolific with reso- 
lutions advocating such a policy. It is 
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obvious, however, that forest industrie 
are inter-dependent with all industries ana 
that stabilization cannot be accomplishec, 
for them independently of all industries 
Stabilization implies a nationally plannec 
economy. The lure of federal aids ana 
the hope of a stabilized market are strongh 
incentives, but it is a question whethe 
or not they will offset misgivings as tc 
the effectiveness of centralized bureau: 
cratic control. 


MULTIPLE VALUE 


Before this audience I do not need tc 
elaborate the familiar category of multi: 
purpose forestry, from soil and water tc 
wildlife, recreation, the social importance 
of decentralized industrial employment. 
and a diffused local tax base. Forestry 
has been said to be profitable for every 
one except the owner. 


For the past two centuries the private 
timberland owner has been harvesting a 
crop he did not plant. Stumpage values 
were continually rising. The state and 
local governments quite justifiably taxed 
away the owners’ unearned increment. 
Gradually these local governments began 
to vision the prospective loss of thein 
forest industries; diminishing forests were 
found to be diminishing payrolls. With 
the diminishing forests came the depletion 
and exhaustion of wildlife, disastrous 
floods, and equally disastrous drought 
and dust storms. The social and _ thei 
money value of recreation, which rivals 
the social and money value of forest in4 
dustries, is also dependent upon forest! 
conservation. Our attitude toward th 
forests in the past decade has largely 
changed from public and private exploi- 
tation to an increasing appreciation 0 
their public value. 


The relation between these public val- 
ues and the declining realizations of the 
private timber owner varies little in the 
different forest regions. There are criti- 
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fal areas of watershed protection, of 
ildlife propagation, and_ recreational 
needs; but all areas are critical for indus- 
frial forestry. The ratio of social value 
fo profit motive is substantial. It may, if 
fou are socially-minded, be put at 90 
per cent public value to 10 per cent pri- 
wate value. Because this is true, it fol- 
lows that in all equity and fairness this 
ratio, expressed in tangible terms of pub- 
lic cooperation in forest protection, for- 
pst taxation, and the protection and ex- 
pansion of forest product markets, and 
in conciliatory rather than regulatory 
legislation, is the measure of the treat- 
ment that the states and the federal gov- 
ernment owe to the private timberland 
owner who meets his public responsibili- 
cies in forest management. 

In all this, I urge that we cease to 
dwell on past iniquities on either side, 
hoping to settle old scores with those 
ong dead. Instead, I urge that we en- 
deavor, without prejudice, to build rea- 
sonably for the future. 


Chairman Marckworth: Mr. Heintzle- 
man’s paper on what should be substi- 
tuted for Article X will be read by Mr. 
Perkins Coville. 


_ Mr. Perkins Coville: Article X recog- 
ized the desirability of forest conserva- 
ion, and stipulated that the Secretary of 
\griculture would call a conservation 
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of specific measures toward that objective. 
The conference was held, and later a 
second. Schedule C was prepared to 
bring about a certain amount of correla- 
tion of the practical rules for the differ- 
ent forest regions of the country, and for 
specific types; and from those were later 
developed the more definite and specific 
rules put into effect by the different as- 
sociations which acted as sub-divisions of 
the Lumber Code Authority, and had the 
responsibility of carrying out the rules. 

The various sub-divisional agencies put 
into the field something like 18 technical 
men, to see that these measures were put 
into effect, and the Forest Service put on 
a somewhat comparable number of men 
to assist in any way possible. The con- 
ference also resulted in a joint committee 
of forest conservation, on which were six 
public representatives and six private rep- 
resentatives. That committee is still in 
existence. Ten, or perhaps eleven, re- 
gional sub-divisional agencies had actual 
rules of forest practice approved and in 
effect at the time the Supreme Court put 
the quietus on the N.R.A. The Divisional 
Agencies have kept on a considerable pro- 
portion of those men, and the Forest Serv- 
ice has also kept on practically all its 
technical men, with the idea of coopera- 
tion so far as possible and trying to hold 
the gains that had been made under the 
Code. This leads up to the subject matter 
which is dealt with in the following 


paper. 


SUBSTITUTE FOR ARTICLE X 


By B. F. HEINTZLEMAN 
U. S. Forest Service 


sonference to undertake the formulation 
! 
} 


Lumber Code has eliminated a 
promising method of obtaining, over 
2 period of years, a nation-wide applica- 
ion of sound forest management on pri- 
rate lands. We are now back where we 


‘HE disappearance of N.R.A. and the 


were before the Code was adopted except 
that the lumbermen throughout the coun- 
try, as well as the professional foresters, 
have a better conception of the elements 
of the problem as a result of the forestry 
conferences and activities under the Code. 
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The Supreme Court decisions in the 
N.R.A. and the A.A.A. cases apparently 
leave little ground on which to base any 
mandatory federal legislation to control 
private forestry practices. The indicated 
future course is to stimulate individual 
effort and voluntary cooperation among 
land owners; encourage state govern- 
ments to provide by law for the observ- 
ance of such minimum rules of forest 
practice as will assure the continuance of 
the forest productivity and to extend state 
aid to the private owner as a partial off- 
set to this requirement; finally, to pro- 
vide greater federal aid to private owners 
and the state forestry agencies in the 
promotion of their forestry activities. 

Four-fifths of the commercial area and 
nine-tenths of the potential growing ca- 
pacity of the forest lands of the country 
are now in private ownership. Granting 
a greatly enlarged program of acquisi- 
tion for national and state forests, the 
great bulk of the better forest areas will 
almost certainly remain in private hands; 
and any well-rounded program of forestry 
for the Nation must give careful consider- 
ation to means for bringing about the 
proper management of these lands. This 
is the crux of our forestry problem, and 
the federal and state agencies should give 
the encouragement of private land for- 
estry a high place in their programs of 
activities. At present the tendency is to 
put a disproportionately large amount 
of effort on the smaller, less productive 
area which is in public ownership. 


It is undoubtedly true, with some excep- 
tions, that large-scale private industrial 
forestry operations in this country in 
their typical form are not now justifiable 
on a profit basis, due to the existing eco- 
nomic conditions, faulty timberland tax 
systems, and other drawbacks. The bur- 
den of maintaining the timber supply for 
a sustained operation is usually too great 
for the owners of such operations to as- 
sume. The public recognizes this, and 
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on the basis of the public interest in 
volved is willing to assist private effort’ 
toward forest conservation. The federa 
Weeks law and Clarke-McNary act as wel! 
as statutes of many states are indication 
of this public realization of a publi 
interest and public obligation in privat 
forestry projects. The time has arrived 
in my opinion, to go further in offers o 
public cooperation. In fact, as regard 
those minimum forest practices deemed es 
sential to prevent devastation, I visualiz 
a situation such that any recalcitrant ow 
ers who refuse to participate in a cooper 
ative public-private undertaking embrac 
ing a majority of the local private ow 
ers might well be compelled to join by 
appropriate state laws, where state co 
stitutions permit. 


BETTER PROTECTION AND SILVICULTURA 
Practices. STATE Forest ConseErRVA~- - 
TION CopES 


The regional rules of forest practic 
established under Article X of the Lum 
ber Code constituted, it is true, merely 
a beginning in forestry effort. However 
they were essential forestry requirements 
and their full application would preclud 
further forest devastation. I think the 
setting up of such simple but fundamenta 
rules was a logical first step toware 
orderly private forestry management, and 
that similar rules should be establishee 
under state sanction—the states, thoug 
not the federal government, apparently 
having the legal right to take such action 
Such restrictions cannot be set up arbitrari- 
ly, but must be authorized by the stat 
legislature. Where this authority is ob: 
tainable it should be possible to secure 
reasonable compliance without excessive 
cost. Also, to make the rules most ef. 
fective the forest owners directly con 
cerned should be given a voice in their 
administration. 


I think an effort should be made, start 


hg in the most important forest regions, 
have the several states enact laws 


jstablish, with the consent of the appro- 
priate county officials or a majority of 
he local forest owners, Forest Practice 
Districts comprising individual counties 
jr groups of counties. The state law 
vould provide a master code or set of 
uiding principles to govern the required 
jorestry activities in these Districts. This 
itate Forest Conservation Code would 
jontain only general provisions similar in 
cope to Article X. It would provide for 
he formulation and application of local- 
appropriate Forest Practice Rules for 
lach of the Districts that might be estab- 
ished from time to time under the law, 
ind give such rules the status of state 
aws. The direction and enforcement of 
he District rules should be lodged in the 
ate forestry agency. District Forest 
?ractice Committees, composed of elected 
ocal forest landowners, should be pro- 
fided to. serve as an advisory agency to 
e state forester in the formulation and 
pplication of the rules. 


| The question immediately arises as to 
e means by which early and wide-spread 
ction is to be obtained toward the enact- 
ent of the state law and code and, there- 
fter, toward the formation of Forest 
ractice Districts embracing counties or 
roups of counties. The offer of financial 
nd work cooperation by the federal and 
tate governments in the administration of 
uch state and local programs must con- 
titute the main driving force in this, 
ut there must also be an intensive edu- 
ational effort by the public forestry agen- 
ies, lumber trade associations, forest 
chools, land planning boards, rural zon- 
ag organizations, and popular forestry 
romotion associations. 

The C.C.C. is now about to be set up 
$ a permanent force. In the interest of 
oing the most good for the forestry ef- 
srt in the United States as a whole, I 
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believe a large share of the C.C.C. work 
should be placed on private forest lands, 
as these comprise most of our good tim- 
ber growing sites. This would require 
new legislation. In view of the vast 
amount of C.C.C. labor that could be 
made available for work on such lands, 
the federal government might well re- 
quire something from the state and the 
private owner as a partial offset to the 
federal contribution. A logical and valu- 
able offset would consist of the estab- 
lishment of a master Forest Conservation 
Code for the state and the formation of 
Forest Practice Districts in the localities 
where E.C.W. activities on private lands 
are to be conducted. In other words, 
before the federal government would au- 
thorize C.C.C. camps for forest work on 
private lands in the state, a State Forest 
Conservation Code would have to be es- 
tablished, and private land camps would 
be placed only in those sections of the 
state in which the majority of landowners 
had agreed to the formation of a Forest 
Practice District under state direction. 
The E.C.W. activities on private lands 
within the District would be of a char- 
acter (and I think this is fundamental as 
a matter of equity and probably of le- 
gality) that tends to aid the landowners 
as a whole rather than individually. The 
program would cover such things as the 
building of systems of utilization roads 
in each locality to permit of more profit- 
able selective logging; establishment of 
fire protection improvements, such as 
roads, trails, telephone lines, lookout 
towers, etc.; and having the C.C.C. per- 
sonnel act as reserve forces in fire sup- 
pression work. Without doubt these ac- 
tivities would well repay the owners for 
the small expense incurred in applying 
the protective and silvicultural measures 
required under the forest practice rules. 

The United States Forest Service should 
assist the state financially in the adminis- 
tration of the Forest Practice Districts 
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from any funds obtained for commercial 
forestry extension under the proposed 
Omnibus Forestry Bill or other federal 
statutes. 


The drive toward better silvicultural 
practices which was initiated by the For- 
est Practice Committees and foresters of 
the Lumber Code and later taken over 
by the trade association agencies offers 
good possibilities for gaining ground in 
forestry, and could be expanded to great 
advantage. It can best be carried for- 
ward as a cooperative project by the trade 
association foresters, state foresters, For- 
est Service, and forest schools. The proj- 
ect covers studies, educational campaigns, 
and demonstrations in improved prac- 
tices in such matters as selective logging 
and other methods of cutting, brush dis- 
posal, leaving seed trees, protection of 
advance reproduction and young growth 
in logging operations, improvement cut- 
tings, and thinnings. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF SUSTAINED- YIELD 
FORESTRY 


While the attempt to obtain a wide- 
spread application of better protection 
and silvicultural practices is the logical 
first step in a program of forestry for 
the private lands of the country, inten- 
sive work is also needed at this time to 
further the adoption by private interests 
of the sustained-yield principle in man- 
agement, the final objective of the pro- 
gram. 


As a start on this project, a_prelim- 
inary survey of inventory should be made 
of the timber supply and utilization con- 
ditions in the forest industry communities. 
Following this, the establishment of sus- 
tained-yield units should be encouraged 
among the private owners in the indi- 
vidual communities, starting with those 
localities where conditions are favorable 
and the landowners and the public are 
most interested in the project. 
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The work calls for studies of all lands 
plants, and operations that might be 
brought under one management plan: 
One or any number of private holdings 
may be involved, as well as lands no 
owned or that might have to be acquirec 
by the federal or state governments, op 
even private owners, to effect an economia 
set-up in timber ownership. Within eack 
locality where the survey and analysis 
show that possibilities exist for the estab- 
lishment of a sound management unit; 
the landowners should be urged to ae: 
cept the idea and go ahead with the 
preparation and adoption of the detailed 
management plan. The Forest Service 
might well take the leadership in this 
class of forest extension activity. 


Forest management extension 
should also include encouragement, ad4 
vice, and field assistance to groups of 
small land owners in the formation of 
cooperative associations for the marketin 
of forest products where this activity is 
now, or may later be, combined with im4 
proved silvicultural and protection prac 
tices. These results will in themselves 
justify the cost of extension work require 
and, in addition, the association effort 
may eventually lead to some form of 
joint sustained-yield management. Th 
Forest Service. State Forester, and exten- 
sion foresters should participate in thi 
undertaking. 


One of the greatest deterrents to pri-~ 
vate land sustained-yield management i 
the heavy carrying charge on_ timber’ 
holdings, and federal and state programs 
of land acquisition should definitely in-: 
clude the purchase of lands to supple- 
ment private holdings where such action: 
is needed to effect the establishment of 
sustained-yield units for the support of 
forest communities. I suppose these ac- 
quisitions normally should cover the 
lands which are in weak financial owner- 
ship; they should be joined for man- 
agement purposes to the holdings of a 


toumber rather than one operating com- 
pany, and be sufficiently large to permit 
of a reasonable cost of general forest 
jadministration. Broad public support 
can doubtless be obtained for public par- 
ficipation in sustained-yield enterprises 
hich embrace. most of the public and 
‘private forest lands tributary to a town 


lusing enterprises. In situations where 
ithere is but one private owner with whom 
he public agencies can cooperate, the 


The extension of forest credits to pri- 
ate landowners provided for in the 
pending Fletcher Bill will provide a 
method of reducing the carrying charges 
on private timber holdings, and should 
stimulate the adoption of sustained-yield 
jplans. Loans or credits now obtainable 
“from the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
‘tion can contribute in somewhat the same 
Jway to this end. 

| Needless to state, a more equitable sys- 
tem of timberland taxation would im- 
§measurably improve the chances for in- 
4creased sustained-yield management. The 
(land planning bodies of the several states 
Hare the logical agencies to assume the 
leadership in attempts to bring about 
ymeeded changes in the existing state tax 
ilaws. 


MarRKET EXTENSION 


Hand in hand with the efforts to pro- 
mote better forestry on private lands 
jshould proceed a well-planned program to 
jextend the utilization of forest products. 
‘A large, varied, and steady market for 
wood is obviously in the public interest. 
jAn extensive timber industry as a sup- 
plement to agriculture helps to maintain 


: 
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the well-being of our rural population. 
Again, commercially productive forests 
relieve the public of a great financial bur- 
den which otherwise it would have to as- 
sume in maintaining a forest cover of 
some sort to regulate streams, prevent ex- 
cessive soil erosion, and provide the 
recreational facilities which the public is 
demanding in increasing measure every 
year. 

Land in private ownership can con- 
tinue to supply these public benefits only 
if given reasonable assurance of paying 
markets for timber products. But our 
consumption of wood has been steadily 
decreasing for many years, while the 
potential growing power of the country 
is very large. The decrease in consump- 
tion is naturally leading to an increase in 
land abandonment, and unless these ten- 
dencies can be reversed the economic 
and land-use problems of the forest dis- 
tricts will eventually be extremely bur- 
densome. 

The active and sustained campaign of 
market extension which is needed should 
obviously be conducted and financed, 
largely, by the timber industries. The 
public effort should consist of an en- 
larged program of scientific research in 
wood products by the Madison Labora- 
tory, broad studies of economic condi- 
tions and trends in the industry, and the 
carrying out of investigations designed 
to develop new and more efficient meth- 
ods of logging, manufacture, and distri- 
bution. 


The Chair then called upon Prof. Len- 
thal Wyman, of the North Carolina State 
College, to read the following paper, sub- 
mitted by Dr. F. P. Veitch, Chief of the 
Naval Stores Division, Bureau of Chem- 
istry and Soils, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. 
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THE NAVAL STORES INDUSTRY 


By F. P. VEITCH 


HE farm and forest activity which 

for the past fifty years has been 

generally spoken of as “The Naval 
Stores Industry” consists in harvesting 
turpentine oleoresin, or “gum,” as it is 
called in the South, and separating it 
into its chief constituents—turpentine and 
rosin. 

This activity apparently had its origin 
in the Western Hemisphere in Nova 
Scotia, in 1606. By 1609 it had spread to 
Jamestown in Virginia, and somewhat 
later it spread to New England. By 1709 
“turpentine farming” was a vital part of 
the plantation activities of the colony of 
North Carolina. North Carolina _pro- 
duced more than 90 per cent of the naval 
stores up to 1860, and in 1870 it pro- 
duced about 70 per cent. By 1840 the 
industry had begun to spread slowly and 
successively to South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
and Texas. In 1870 a small production 
was reported from Missouri. Having 
stripped the western sections of their tur- 
pentine producing pines, producers in re- 
cent years have returned to North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Florida, and Geor- 
gia, and are working over the ground 
they worked forty or more years ago. 
Many of the older operators you meet 
came from North Carolina—they pursued 
the disappearing pines. 

Although for four centuries turpentine 
and rosin have been classed as naval 
stores, the production of turpentine and 
rosin was generally known in the South 
as “turpentine farming” until long after 
the Civil War. It was chiefly a planta- 
tion industry, where each planter har- 
vested the gum from his own timber and 
distilled it. The designation was changed 
to “naval stores industry” when a class 
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grew up, variously known as _turpentir 
“producers” or “operators,” who worke 
on a large scale on leased timber. Thes 
together with the large lumber companid 
who worked their great timber holding 
for turpentine and rosin ahead of th 
saw mills, became the chief producers. 

The quantity of naval stores produce@ 
annually and their values fluctuate widely 
within the past fifteen or sixteen yean 
from about 340,000 units (1 barrel c 
turpentine and 3 1/3 500-pound barrek 
of rosin) and a minimum value of abow 
$18,000,000 to approximately 650, 
units and a maximum value of abou 
$65,000,000. The smallest crop did ne 
yield the lowest total income, nor di 
the biggest crop yield the largest tota 
income. The average crop over this peri 
od has been close to 500,000 units, an¢ 
the average annual value has been abou 
$40,000,000. To these figures must b 
added about 10,000 to 90,000 barrels 
turpentine and about 52,000 to 467,006 
round barrels of rosin produced by th 
makers of wood turpentine and wood rosir 
from dead wood and stumps, an activit’ 
that has developed during the past 3¢ 
years and is still growing. 

The naval stores producing industr 
pays in wages and salaries on the ave: 
age about $15,000,000 and employs dil 
rectly more than 50,000 people. It is : 
major contributor to the general busines 
of the naval stores producing states. A! 
a farm activity it ranks sixth or sevent 
in the naval stores producing states, ana 
eleventh to fourteenth in the whole coun 
try. 

This activity, which developed as “tur 
pentine farming” and expanded into th 
“naval stores industry,” very much afte 
the manner in which other farming spe 


|alties have come to be known as the 
Pattle industry” or the “dairy industry” 
the “lumber industry,” as the case may 
ip, is of much greater economic impor- 
fince to the country than the value of its 
lreducts, the capital invested, or the peo- 
ile directly employed would indicate. 
Wspecially is this true of the regrowth of 
dine in the South, where there is a vast 
dpreage of lands not needed or not suit- 


Which often come into the possession of 
jie state because they do not return to 


he acreage that has been taken over in 
le turpentine states and thus removed 
jom the tax books, I understand, is al- 
ost unbelievable. If these lands can be 
glade to yield a profitable annual income 
om the growing of timber, more of our 
fople will find profitable employment 
‘hd at the same time the income from 
er types of farming will be greater and 
ore nearly commensurate with the effort 
‘nd capital given to them. 

#In a rational plan for the sustained 
oduction of pine timber, naval stores 
froduction plays a large and necessary 
art. It supplies another product to be 
dded to pulpwood, fuel wood, wood for 
Ne production of chemicals of various 
nds, and the chief product—lumber. 
ese together promise to provide a 
ofitable use for the marginal and excess 
Inds, healthful, happy employment, and 
eady, dependable supplies of needed 
iw materials for several world-wide in- 
stries, not the least of which are those 
aking paint, varnish, soap, paper, and 
plishes. 

It is not my purpose to burden you 
ith a discussion of the purely forestry 
latures of pine growing; others can do 
is infinitely better than I can. I want, 
bwever, to call attention to the interest- 
g and important fact that, whether our 
rimary purpose is to grow pulpwood or 
aber or to produce naval stores and 
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pine chemicals, we have here the oppor- 
tunity to rival the pork packers who are 
credited with “utilizing everything but the 
squeal,” through the production of pulp- 
wood, poles, piles and cross ties, naval 
stores, fuel, and chemical wood and lum- 
ber. Not even the stumps escape, and 
possibly we may yet find a profitable use 
for at least some of the pine needles! 

It is this combination of uses—the pro- 
duction of a number of different and 
needed products—that makes feasible, it 
seems to me, the economic reforestation of 
our southern marginal and excess lands. 
The waste of the greater part of the tree 
has been an outstanding characteristic of 
the lumber activities in this country— 
more has been wasted than has_ been 
used; not more in value necessarily, but 
more in quantity. This is true of prac- 
tically all farm crops. The by-products 
from corn, cotton, wheat, etc., are of 
greater volume than are the products for 
which the crops are grown. A combina- 
tion of uses, a plan to utilize profitably 
all but the “squeal,” is of particular in- 
terest to us of the Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils. It is a matter we have been work- 
ing on for more than fifty years, on which 
much has been accomplished. Research 
along these lines is still one of the major 
activities of the Bureau. In 1912 we is- 
sued a bulletin pointing out how naval 
stores products and paper-making can be 
coordinated, and this is actually being 
done here in the South and should be 
done more extensively. The South will 
not only continue to be the naval stores 
source of the country, but there is reason 
to think that in the future it will be the 
major source of lumber and paper, and 
also an important section from the stand- 
point of cattle raising. With the elimina- 
tion of the cattle tick fast approaching, 
thanks to the sustained efforts of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, cattle rais- 
ing may well prove to be an important 
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element in the sustained pine forestry in 


the South. 


Now naval stores, both gum and wood, 
are necessary items in the success of 
this conception—they bear a major part 
of the production or growing costs, and 
they yield an annual income until the 
last stump is converted into wood turpen- 
tine, wood rosin, pine oil, and building 
board or fuel. 


I want to call attention to the increase 
in “turpentine farming” as opposed to 
the “naval stores industry.” For the past 
five or six years we have realized that 
an increasing number of those engaged in 
general farming have been gathering gum 
from the pines on their own farms. We 
had no idea, however, how many small 
farmers were doing this, nor how large a 
percentage of the total production of tur- 
pentine and rosin was produced from 
gum from such sources until the Control 
Committee of the Gum Turpentine and 
Gum Rosin Processors Marketing Agree- 
ment found that there were about 12,000 
of these gum-collecting farmers and that 
they were responsible for from 12 to 18 
per cent of the total production of gum 
naval stores. These facts have been con- 
firmed by the survey made by Captain 
Eldredge of the Forest Service. How 
many farmers will work the trees on 
their own places this year we do not 
know; some have estimated that the num- 
ber and the products will be doubled. 


To my mind this is a consummation 
much to be desired. I have hoped for it 
for twenty years. It puts the money where 
it should be—in the pockets of the gen- 
eral farmer. It gives him another crop. 
More important by far, it gives him a 
week-to-week cash crop comparable with 
milk or eggs. It gives him a steady in- 
come throughout the year while his other 
crops that must be planted, cultivated, 
and harvested once a year are growing 
and being prepared for market. It has 
kept these farmers out of the bread line 
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during the recent stress, and most impo 
tant of all, has enabled them to retai 
their independence and self respect. | 
hope that this, which seems to me to I 
a natural trend, will continue. I think | 
will insure a more equitable distributic 
of the returns from naval stores produ 
tion and tend to stabilize production ‘ff 
closer balance with consumption, becau: 
when stocks are so great as to make pr 
duction unprofitable, the farmer can qui 
The naval stores producer working lease 
timber often cannot afford to do so—t 
often loses less by working than by le 
ting the timber remain idle. 


This, then, is the producing side of th 
picture as I see it. It is not the on 
side, however. There is the consumer: 
side. We, all of us, are the consumer 
and need turpentine and rosin every da’ 
although they may come to us in forms i 
which we do not immediately recognid 
them. They are valuable and necessan 
raw materials used in the production ¢ 
paints, varnishes, soaps, paper, printir 
inks, foundry work, medicines, campho 
plastics, synthetic resins, and a hundre 
and one minor products. These thing 
would cost us more if it were not fd 
naval stores. Rosin is the cheapest ra 
material used in the production of sy 
thetic resins, soaps, plastics, and va 
nishes, and is highly regarded as a com 
ponent even of some toilet soaps. Nothi 
compares with it for sizing paper exce 
animal glue, which costs three or fow 
times as much. Turpentine is regardd 
by paint and varnish makers as a “fo 
proof” thinner, and the user of the 
products is usually advised to thin the 
with turpentine in order to avoid troubl 
The second largest use of turpentine — 
in making polishes. It is the raw materié 
in the increasing American productic 
of camphor, which we use in great qua 
tities and for which we are still large 
dependent on foreign supplies. 


Roughly, half the turpentine and rosi 


jjoduced in this country is exported, and 
Wnstitutes the largest item in the class 
signated “chemicals.” 

jNow in the growing of pines and pro- 
jiction of turpentine as a southern farm 
Yop and the utilization of all the prod- 
its, what are we going to do with all 
ie turpentine and rosin that such a pro- 
Jam promises—probably several times 
ij much as is now profitably disposed of 
yr established uses? In solving one 
Hoblem we often run into another. In 
Hveloping rayon we decrease the market 
cotton and silk. If we make paper 
boards from straw or cornstalks we 
Screase the market for pulpwood and 
ber. The substitution of the tractor 
Hid the motor for the horse has more 
fan halved the number of horses used, 
d thus has reduced the quantity of 
}rn, oats, and hay needed for their food 
id the hide and tanning materials used 


Likewise, increasing the production of 
iival stores has given rise to the problem 
§ increasing the uses for turpentine and 
fsin. This big problem is one of those 
i which we in the Bureau of Chemistry 
yd Soils are working. We are trying 
§ solve this problem by research on the 
¢ndamental chemistry of naval stores; 
separating, identifying, and modifying 
Heir components as a prerequisite to 
eir further industrial development; and 
* technological and engineering research 
fl present and new uses, with especial 
ference to the better adaptation of these 
oducts to industrial use. In addition, 
oduction studies are being carried on 
* the Naval Stores Station at Olustee, 
forida, in cooperation with the Forest 
rvice. Here methods and equipment of 
foduction are being studied in order to 
velop the best products, to devise the 
st and most economical processes and 
juipment, and to eliminate waste in 
der that suitable naval stores products 
fay be made available to consuming in- 
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dustries at the lowest cost compatible 
with an equitable return to their pro- 
ducers. The last object is our primary 
purpose. Agriculture all too often re- 
ceives too small a share of the consum- 
er’s dollar. 


It must not be assumed from the fore- 
going that the production of naval stores 
has always been profitable to the produc- 
ers, or that any plan of forest utilization 
of which the production of naval stores is 
an important item will always be profit- 
able. Naval stores production has always 
been an exceptionally up and down busi- 
ness, as indicated by a variation of more 
than 100 per cent in volume and 300 
per cent in value over the past fifteen 
years. These variations, which are not 
uncommon for farm crops, emphasize in 
the most striking manner the need for or- 
ganization among farmers, with the pri- 
mary object of correlating production 
with demand, and for the receipt of 
stabilized returns for these products. The 
naval stores industry has attempted such 
organization at least half a dozen times 
during the past thirty years. Those en- 
gaged in this business constitute a rela- 
tively small group, in fact one of the 
smaller farm groups, and it would ap- 
pear that a strong, permanent organiza- 
tion could be built up. But several broad- 
visioned men have given the best years of 


their lives to it, with heart-breaking re- 


sults. So many producers are unwilling 
to regulate their own production, even 
though there is convincing evidence of 
the need for regulation. This attitude is 
due in part, perhaps chiefly, to the lease 
system, which permits no flexibility. but 
requires full payment for the four or five 
years covered by the lease, with no pro- 
vision for delayed working to cope with 
unprofitable prices. 

It is earnestly hoped that the naval 
stores business may be placed on a sound 
basis. The first need is a permanent or- 
ganization of producers, which should em- 
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brace at least 90 per cent of the total pro- 
duction. This organization must be strong 
enough to balance approximately produc- 
tion and stocks against demand. It must 
develop a better system for merchandis- 
ing turpentine and rosin. By this I mean 
greater sustained efforts to sell high qual- 
ity products packed as the present day 
user requires. Every household in the 
land could advantageously use a quart or 
more of turpentine a year. The potential 
market for thinners for paint and _ var- 
nish to make them ready to apply is at 
least three times the total quantity of 
turpentine used in this country today, 
and undoubtedly the use of rosin also 
can be materially increased. Such ef- 
forts on the part of the industry, coupled 
with the general application of the results 
of the Forest Service and the Bureau of 
Chemistry and Soils in rational forestry, 
fire protection, improved methods of pro- 
duction and equipment, elimination of 
wastes, and the development of new uses, 
may reasonably be expected to absorb 
increased production. The naval stores 
producers must choose either to organize 
for continuous work along these general 
lines or to continue along present lines, 
that is, making no concerted effort to help 
themselves, and continuing to suffer the 
ills to which such neglect has subjected 
them. 


In conclusion I would like to. stress 
these ten points: j 


1. Naval stores production is a very 


COMMON SENSE IN CONSERVATION 
By AUSTIN CARY 


T IS not a common thing for one 
man’s active life to span the history 
of a movement as highly developed 
as that of forestry in this country today. 
Foresters should, it would seem, be long- 
lived by reason of the nature of their 
interests and occupation, and that rule 
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potent factor in sustained forest utilize 
tion in the South. 

2. The naval stores products yield 
steady income throughout the year. 

3. They give the general farmer an 
other crop. 

4. They help to decrease over-produa 
tion of other farm crops. 

5. They help make feasible to 
general farmer the regular and continu 
production of other regular crops, suc 
as fuel, pulpwood and chemical wooo 
poles, cross ties, and lumber. 

6. They supply needed raw materia 
to a number of important industries, na 
only in this country but also for expor 

7. They present research problems 
varied and difficult nature, especially < 
to the extension of their uses. 

8. The Department of Agricultur 
through its Forest Service and the Bure 
of Chemistry and Soils, is studying thee: 
problems. 

9. While real progress is being mad 
in naval stores research, naval store 
problems cannot be all solved in sho: 
order—they require a long-time sustaine 
research program, for which the nece; 
sary facilities must be available. 

10. Finally, they may be considere: 
as the key to the solution of the prob 
lem of the economic and sustained pi 
reforestation of the South. 


Dr. Austin Cary was next called upon 
and presented the following paper: 


seems to be proving out with us; for « 
the first half-dozen young Americans wh 
committed themselves to the career mo: 
than forty years ago but one, I belie 
has yet passed from us. W. W. Ashe 
the man to whom I refer. 

But if forty-five years ago forestry i 


jis country was neither a business nor 
ij career, what represented or replaced 
¢ <A lumber industry, as matter of 
gain fact, if we will allow the associa- 
on. We all know that, on one basis or 
hhother. For my part I grew up close 
one section of the industry of that 


i was regarded. That was as a desirable 
#cupation for working men, a commonly 
wofitable line of business enterprise, one 
| the main economic mainstays of my 
action of country. Natural, desirable, 


Wn thought in taking up with the new 
Ine, aside from personal considerations, 
has the practical one of introducing any 
eas found in it that might be appli- 
able to the old established interest and 
Hereby securing plain, substantial bene- 
for my state and its people. 


# technical work came acquaintance with 
Gmbermen and lumbering in the Lake 
ates, when the industry in that section 
as a little past its prime. Finally, as 
»u know, with the passage of time and 
fe pursuit of leadings in a career, ac- 
jnaintance was gained with all the lum- 
Wring regions of the United States,— 
ose, intimate acquaintance oftentimes, 
fording actual insight. 

Not many have had such experience, 
d few here are old enough to remember 
le conspicuous figures in lumbering his- 
ry at its height. For these reasons I 
el justified and under obligation to 
icord the impressions derived in _ this 
anner. I shall always look with ad- 
firation on those men as I remember 
em; have enormous respect for their la- 
ors, their devising, their assumption of 
sks, the enormous service they rendered 
building up the country. When their 
emories are blackened, my strong in- 
ination is to rise up in their defense. 
eir motives I defend as normal. When 
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the Copeland Report, as it does at one 
point, seems to imply that before touch- 
ing the forests those men should have 
waited for the results of silvicultural re- 
search and perhaps for permission from 
some governmental authority, that seems 
a small view to take, to me. Mr. George 
S. Long, long head of the Weyerhauser 
interests in the Northwest, to my thinking 
said a vastly more sensible thing when he 
remarked about the waste involved in 
early lumbering that without it we 
wouldn’t have had any Nation. 


Then the idea of forestry came along, 
and that may be characterized briefly in 
the same broad fashion. The first con- 
spicuous representative of this interest 
was Mr. Franklin Hough, set at the mat- 
ter by the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science in the early 
70’s of last century. He antedates my 
own recollection, but years ago I studied 
his work, and to the best of my im- 
pressions and recollection it was_thor- 
oughgoing, honest and serviceable spir- 
ited. The next conspicuous figure was 
B. E. Fernow, of German _ professional 
training. Dr. Fernow I knew well. Along 
with enormous vitality and powers of 
work he had a self-confident and more or 
less domineering disposition. He knew 
it all; those who differed with him were 
utterly mistaken. That didn’t, however, 
altogether go down among our indepen- 
dent minded people. Congress would 
only trust him so far, and I personally 
remember with vividness two occasions 
that illustrate alike his own temper and 
the reaction to it. One was an address 
he made before the American Pulp and 
Paper Association in New York in the 
winter of 1897-98, where in my hearing 
he told the assembled paper manufactur- 
ers that their business was on an un- 
sound basis in respect to its raw material, 
a clash of minds resulting. The other 
was his management, backed by state 
funds, of a timber township in northern 
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New York, the fundamental idea being to 
change hardwood over into spruce growth 
through clean cutting and planting. This 
project he ran into such excessive e€X- 
pense that he had to be stopped after a 
year or two, while on the technical side 
the result, as I understand it, was to 
demonstrate that his fundamental plan 
was totally impracticable. In passing al- 
low me, if you will, at this point to warn 
younger men than myself against the self- 
confident spirit that I have just instanced; 
it so happens that I can point the lesson 
from a recent occurrence. In a neighbor- 
ing state a few years ago, a young for- 
ester was employed by a business man 
to look after a growing timber property. 
Well trained and admittedly capable he 
was, but in handling the people with 
whom he had to deal, and also in rela- 
tions with his employer, he was stiff- 
necked, paying little regard to their ideas 
or interests. The employer wrole me 
after letting him go: “I never yet heard 
him say when something went wrong that 
it was possibly his fault.’ The same 
man continues that as a part of training 
his own son for life he intends ‘as he 
grows up to tell him of mistakes he has 
himself made, in the hope of cultivating 
a habit of caution and humility. 


Fernow was a telling figure in the his- 
tory of forestry in this country, all right. 
Our first systematic educator, he wrote 
the text books and trained numbers of 
the men who later trained others, and 
so on down through several layers. And 
one specific sentence he wrote I have al- 
ways felt must have had, through these 
channels, a powerful influence on subse- 
quent affairs. It is the definition of the 
term forestry in his work on forest eco- 
nomics, and reads this way—“the rational 
treatment of forests for forest purposes.” 

Think of that a moment, if you will. 
Forests of course we start with; rational 
treatment is all right, but how about 
forest purposes? I’ll say this without 
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qualification—that that phrase never h 
fallen in with my own ideas. From tlt 
start to this day, forestry to me has meanhi 
such use of forest land as promotes th 
interests of our people. On the oth 
hand, I have often thought that the id 
thus set up, that forests are an end ° 
themselves, is a main reason why tk 
interest with which we are identified ha 
not advanced faster. It operated to pai 
men who by rights should have beef 
united, to set up a clan in the midst 
a people. The validity of this reflectia 
I commend to your thoughtful consider 
tion. 

How next shall one go on? Apparent. 
we are at a critical point just now, ma 
ters of vast importance pending, sure ‘ 
affect importantly future living conditio 
of our people. My topic is comma 
sense in conservation. To it a few oth 
words of plain and familiar meanir 
seem to naturally attach—-sincerity, tol 
ance, caution, for instance. 

How first about the matter of timb 
supplies sufficient for the Nation’s us 
That is where this forestry busine: 
started, and for all the other ideas th: 
have been grafted onto it of late, n 
other element in the case seems now ¢ 
more consequence. It has often be 
alleged that industrialists have been wron: 
in their ideas on this general head, ar 
that is true to an extent, but their hun 
It is our side of the business that 
should be concerned with. 

My own recollection goes back to t 
summary of national forest resources co 
ducted by Prof. Charles S. Sargent fe 
the Census of 1880. Information wa 
recorded for the state of Maine; into 
my earliest woods work gave me conside! 
able insight, and on the first subseque: 
occasion I wrote of it in rather disresp 
ful terms. That called out rebuke on 
same plane, but somehow I never haw 
regretted the course I followed. 

Fernow tried his hand at this sort ¢ 


jhing; and again, with the establishment 
Wf the Forest Service in the Department 
Mf Agriculture over thirty years ago, Mr. 
Vinchot set R. S. Kellogg to work on the 
ame line of figuring. If there exists any 
riosity about that last project and my 
$wn relation to it, I had much rather that 
Mr. Kellogg satisfy it than myself. Later, 
js all here know perfectly well, a series 
Hf official bulletins on the old theme of 
pending timber shortage has followed. 
Vith the actual out-turn of events you are 
familiar, know that in the broad sense 
yhese forebodings have not materialized, 
yn fact that the burden imposed by heavy 
‘mber stocks is one of the things we hear 


Western timber. That of course was years 
go, but in a late publication I recently 


ght to look at this sort of thing—I 
hean the professional part in it. For my 
art I have believed throughout that er- 
ors existed in the mathematical and 
echnical features of the work, and par- 
licularly that a due sense of sober re- 
iponsibility was not manifested. Thus 
When, as today, the same sort of men, 
nd in part the very same men, who put 
t these former pronouncements ask this 
ountry, on the basis of their latest find- 
ngs, to make enormous expenditures and 
argely change its habitual practice in re- 
qpect to land ownership and industrial or- 
anization, to protect itself against hard- 
thip and calamity that have already been 
ostponed so long, I for one am not 
irepared to follow them implicitly. 


! “Common sense in conservation”; that 
hay be manifested in different ways—in 
e type of thinking characteristic of men 
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of any sort and in any place, or in that 
of men of ordinary type and experience 
as distinct from those trained and _ spe- 
cialized. Anyhow, it seems to be up to 
me to develop the value of that sort of 
thing, and perhaps I can do it to an 
extent by citing a specific instance. 


Forty-four years ago, in 1892, the first 
report of the newly installed Forest Com- 
missioner of the state of Maine was pub- 
lished, an office, by the way, that was 
superimposed on another of long stand- 
ing, that of state Land Agent. Several 
papers were contributed to this report. 
One was written by a thoughtful timber 
owner who noted the fact that a little 
change in the logging methods prevalent 
at the time would obviate the destruc- 
tion of much growing timber. Men saw 
the point, and acted on it. From then on, 
the provision suggested was inserted in 
all stumpage contracts. 


But three men of a different type con- 
tributed papers. One was a professor in 
the State University, another a retired 
lawyer of high class, and the third a gen- 
tleman of somewhat the same standing. 
Between them they mourned the passage 
of timberlands into private ownership; 
they insisted that the state ought not to 
overcut the yearly growth of timber, as 
they believed it was already doing; the 
question was raised if the pulp and paper 
industry, just then beginning to compete 
strongly with sawmills for timber, would 
be of net benefit to the state; the employ- 
ment of portable mills was deprecated. 
Finally one of the gentlemen, having 
studied the writings of Fernow on the 
topics of annual drain and actual and pos- 
sible growth in the country’s forests, 
summed things up this way: 100,000,000 
acres of heavily stocked and intensively 
managed forest were required to supply 
wood for railway construction, and sev- 
eral times as much for the lumber mar- 
ket; 100,000,000 acres were needed to 
grow fencing material, and 175,000,000 
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for fuel. The total worked out as 14 
acres per capita on the national popula- 
tion of the time, of highly managed for- 
est, required to supply the necessities of 
the American people, and Maine was 
called on, through resumption of public 
ownership, with very careful regulation of 
forest use, wholesale planting, etc., to 
assume its share of the burden involved. 
Sounds funny perhaps, in view of the 
state of things today, but that is what de- 
tached, theoretical thinking actually got 
men into. It seems worth while to trace 
in outline the course of subsequent events, 
which was about as follows. 


Just about the time this report ap- 
peared, a man somewhere invented wire 
fencing; and employment of wood for 
that purpose pretty nearly vanished. A 
few years later coal began to be distrib- 
uted widely over the country, to be fol- 
lowed later by oil and the use of elec- 
tricity, until today wood is used for fuel 
to a vastly smaller extent than it was, and 
mostly in detached communities. In course 
of time the country’s railroad system was 
completed, new construction stopped, and 
the quantity of wood required for re- 
placement purposes largely reduced by 
use of steel and creosote. Some fifteen 
years after, use of lumber in this country 
began to fall off for similar reasons, a 
process that has been continuous since 
then. So much in the general, national 
fields. As for Maine, these things in 
addition: about 1900 her export lumber 
business largely fell off, due to southern 
and western competition, and twenty years 
later shrunk further as an effect of the 
Panama Canal. Paper manufacture did, 
however, grow up and replace it; in four 
decades it removed from Maine forests a 
greater volume of softwood than ever was 
cut in the same length of time before. 
Those forests are fairly well stocked and 
productive today; the worst trouble we 
have is to find profitable markets for the 
wood we have to dispose of. If Maine 
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had followed the leadings of the thinkex 
and planners of the time, she woul 
long ago have been bankrupt. The coni 
mon sense of his report the Forest Con 
missioner himself, an old timberland su 
veyor, saved by a few pages calling atterg 
tion to some plain facts showing the valuf 
of our woods, and asking the people 1 

exercise more care about fire in ther 
As for the people at large, there nevop 
was a sign of their being stampeded. 


The sense of common men is illustrate 
here; I personally have reposed mua 
confidence in it. But common sense iff 
men of conspicuous position is a factd 
in affairs as well, and may be given 
moment’s consideration. I presume 
would all agree Henry Ford illustrate 
that in high degree, and it so happer 
that I have seen statements emanatin 
from him that treat of this matter of cop 
servation. One sort of waste he deplore 
but not that which can only be avoide 
by a disproportionate application of 1: 
bor, for human labor, he remarks, ona 
lost is gone for good, while nature ra 
places materials. In the resourcefulnes 
of men to supply and invent he has gree 
faith, illustrating that abundantly. Finall] 
he says: “There is a kind of econo 
that represents only fear. It is the rw 
of half-alive minds”; and that he dé 
plores as needless and costly. I feel m: 
self that he is right, fairly interpretee 
Somewhat the same feeling has come 1 
me before now, at meetings of profession: 
conservationists. 


J 


What, however, is the inference fron 
all this that we ought to draw? No 
certainly, that planning on the statistics 
and other such bases is needless or mi 
leading necessarily, but that all mene 
minds are fallible, that large affairs ii 
volve so many uncertainties that no or: 
can possibly plan with reliability for lom 
ahead, that before inferences derived i 
this manner are given full confidence the 
ought, as a matter of prudence, to H 


jhecked by men of general experience and 
lool temper. On that head my own 
ought is reinforced by what a business 
han of whom I had reason to think highly 
jnce stated to me. He had long been 
juiding head of a big manufacturing en- 
Prprise, and had occasion once or twice 
’ change its line of production over in 
irder to escape competition that had be- 
Jome severe. “To a problem of this kind 
| believe in the application of brains,” 
Je said, “all kinds of brains; but when 
yhe specialists in the different fields have 
ompleted their work and formulated 
neir findings, somebody of plain common 
ense must take those in hand, pick out 
ne really workable and promising things, 
tudy combinations and adjustments be- 
Otherwise, look out for 


Timber is not the only thing in con- 
rvation, or even in forestry, today; those 
jatters, however, I have neither equipment 
or inclination to deal with extensively. 
Raised up in close contact with the woods 
Mf Maine, access to the forests free and 
Jatural—fishing, hunting, camping, and 
Janoeing indulged in as a matter of course 
)—-I have difficulty in realizing why such 
Wlaborate national provision as is de- 
inanded today is necessary; while a coun- 
‘ry whose soil is so largely made up of 
Jocks ill prepares a man to visualize the 
jhictured evils of erosion. Nor has my ex- 
perience in the South afforded much in- 


fact, the strongest impressions I reat 
rom occasional visits paid to the Pied- 
Mont Plateau are of great areas of mixed 
Hine and poor hardwoods changed over, 
Yor one generation at least, into pure 
‘ine growth by temporary cultivation and 
ts abandonment, and of soil gullying be- 
g stayed by the natural reproduction of 
orest. I incline, in fact, to the feeling 
at there may be something substantial 
a recent address by Professor Spring 
‘n the topic “Fashions in Forestry.” 
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. Perhaps in the foregoing I have re- 
pelled you. Anyhow, I feel sure I have 
said enough in the lines thus far followed, 
and think I will tell you next of my own 
experience in this southern country, for 
which no previous opportunity has been 
presented. You visited it, I think, three 
years ago, but I was not among you. 


To Mr. E. E. Carter I was indebted, 
as far as Forest Service organization goes, 
for opportunity to work in this field; and 
J. E. Rhodes, former secretary of various 
lumber associations, including that of 
Southern Pine, in the early years furnished 
valuable counsel. I first came down in 
the fall of the year 1917, and took quite 
a swing around. What I saw in the way 
of timber and timber growth interested 
me tremendously. The first cruise ended, 
I came again at first opportunity. In the 
course of two or three years I had things 
somewhat settled in mind, had come to 
the conclusion, for one thing, that the 
South was the timber growing region of 
the United States, and realized that I was 
face to face with the opportunity to convey 
knowledge of that fact to the southern 
people. 

So I went to it, with all the physical 
and mental energy I had, contacting timber 
owners, speaking at meetings, studying on 
the most vital and practical natural fac- 
tors, writing as I had material. Here is 
a point in that connection that may inter- 
est you. After three years of that, Rhodes 
and I got together again and agreed that 
we hadn’t started a thing that seemed 
worth while. Henry Hardtner, of course, 
antedated our efforts, and this to be sure 
is also true—that here and there through 
the South, as elsewhere, were individual 
timber owners and operating concerns that 
were doing the conservative and sensible 
thing by their land and timber. But the 
old adage that it is darkest just before 
dawn was illustrated here. In the autumn 
of the year 1920 the great concern at 
Bogalusa, La., started on the reforestation 
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project that they had been debating for 
some years. At almost the same time 
Professor Chapman got the Crossett proj- 
ect in Arkansas under way, and another 
timber growing enterprise on a consider- 
able scale started up in south Georgia. 
That, let me say, was the sort of thing 
I had been aiming at. Actual business 
success I look on as the best sort of stim- 
ulation of enterprise of this sort, and 
next to that, business confidence man- 
ifested by substantial people. 

A forester in those days could be lone- 
some if so inclined. Between North 
Carolina and Louisiana there was no 
state forest office, and no forest school 
except Athens, Ga. At Pensacola was a 
National Forest office; no sign of any ex- 
periment station. You all know how 
things stand today. Sometimes of late I 
have felt as old pioneer settlers are said 
to have felt, that people are getting too 
thick for me, that I’d better pick up and 
get into some newer country. 

But things once started, it kept me on 
the stretch to keep up. First choice among 
the districts I got acquainted with was 
that occupied by the great body of the 
naval stores industry, centered around the 
southeastern angle of Georgia. By 1920 
I had that settled in mind, and spent a 
considerable portion of each season there 
for a dozen years, studying and writing 
on the economics of the business and 
gradually opening men’s eyes to the tim- 
ber growing possibilities of the territory 
they occupied. In the concern I men- 
tioned as making the first start I early 
took a financial interest. Hundreds and 
hundreds of men visited it to see things 
developed there, as they came along; and 
the territory from Panama City to Savan- 
nah and north as far as the slash pine 
goes is now full of timber growing enter- 
prises. In its operating standards and 
its general outlook on the future the 
naval stores industry may fairly be said 
to have undergone revolution. 
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And what is the significance of that < 
it concerns us here? The effectiveness ¢ 
suitable, sympathetic guidance, on th 
level of the men concerned, for one thing 
but I wouldn’t lay stress on that. Thi 
more important thing is the capacity cj 
plain men to respond to a sound and pr 
gressive idea. At that point, it is clear t 
my own mind, the profession in the pa: 
has erred, in not having faith in th 
openmindedness and the competence ¢ 
their countrymen. For my part, I hawp 
often been surprised in the tenacity witi 
which men held onto this timber growi 
idea when once grasped; occasionally 
have felt under obligation to check i 
I would like to tell you of an appealin 
instance. 


Down on the Gulf Coast south of Talld 
hassee, Fla., is a man who came over fron 
Louisiana several years ago, bought 
tract of land, and settled down to opera: 
ing it for turpentine. He is an oper 
minded and well disposed man, and wh 
the State Forester proposed that he joi) 
his neighbors in cooperative fire protectio 
in which the state would take part, 
assented readily. So he bought a tracto 
plow, carried out the measures prescribec 
and for a couple of years things wer 
along nicely. By the end of that perio: 
a generous crop of grass—“rough” 
call it down here—had developed, an 
just at that stage a dry season came alon 
further than that, he had discovered b 
this time that he was located in a ne 
of determined woods burners. In the 
conditions he lost the results of his e 
forts, and furthermore, nearly worke' 
himself to death trying to prevent it 
When I saw him next after that, he sai: 
it was too much for him—he was don 
with attempts at timber growing and fir 
protection. I didn’t blame him—woull 
have reached the same conclusion earlier 

So the next time I met him, in th! 
office of the State Forester arranging nev 
fire protection plans, it was a matter o 


jast surprise to me. What could have 
jjappened to change him? The informa- 
on he volunteered. The autumn before 
big mast year had occurred, and a moist 
inter, not conducive to fire, had _ fol- 
jowed. All over his territory the crop 
if little pines had started up, and, as he 
laid himself, “Ive got to save it if it 


| Not the best of judgment, perhaps, at 
nat, but think of what that occurrence 


rorking for betterment. That isn’t an 
jsolated case with me, either. Time and 
ain I’ve seen the plainest, sometimes the 
Youghest, of men take to this business of 
Yroducing timber in the heartiest way, 
1e whole plane of their thinking, it would 
feem, elevated by it. Reflecting on these 
Jhings, it has seemed to me sometimes 
that there may be in normal, wholesome 
fhen an instinct to produce. If so, what 
ther force can be named that, in the 
Held where it is practicable for it to 
perate, is so natural and so powerful? 


That of one section, not the largest. 
Wow of the states further west, Alabama 
Ind so on? There is a limit to what 
‘ne man can do, but others than myself, 
Hf course, have of late years been con- 
fibuting. One or two instances of what 
Jas gone forward I would like to mention. 
Bogalusa again first. I was there be- 
ore things started, and through the early, 
Writical stages. Most of you, I think, 
ave seen it, and very likely you may 
ave noted some technical mistakes; if so, 
hat wouldn’t be surprising, for we were 
winder pressure at the time and had no 
recedent to guide us. But is that side 
Hf the project the main thing? I don’t 
ayself feel it so. That to my thinking is 
inal success on the industrial and finan- 
al side, which I think, if you will study 
it, you will find means this—the pro- 
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ple. That, I believe myself, is what they 
really want first in our field, what, to the 
extent we play a part in these affairs, they 
will ultimately hold us responsible for. 
I felt myself that the project at Bogalusa 
ought finally to pay out, and the hope 
of seeing that expectation realized is one 
of the things I have to live for. 

But that isn’t the only one. Here and 
there in the region are concerns going 
ahead, situations different at each place, 
one line of action and another more prom- 
inently developed in response to them. 
I think it may be a good thing if I tell 
something of my relations to one other 
such project. 

Down at Century, Fla., just south of 
the Alabama line, is a big sawmill close 
to the Louisville and Nashville Railroad. 
I passed this a number of times, going 
back and forth, and may have learned the 
name of the concern; finally I thought 
I’'d stop off and see if there wasn’t some- 
thing there for me. So I did, in the 
spring of 1921, just previous to closing 
my southern work for the season. 

The general manager proved to be a 
very pleasant sort of man, and when I 
told him who I was, and my business, 
he was strongly interested. “Lots of gov- 
ernment men call on me, and usually they 
make me a lot of trouble,” he said. 
“You’re the first one that ever offered to 
do something for me. You say you're 
going north right away. When can you 
come back again?” 

I named a time in the fall, with ten 
days leeway, and when I came around 
again he noted, the first thing, that I was 
within it. Then he told me of his situa- 
tion—the acreage owned and approximate 
amount of timber on it, the general log- 
ging plan and methods, the size of the 
manufacturing plant, and reasons why 
that particular plant was economic. Could 
he, by use of practicable measures, ar- 
range to run that plant continuously? 
was the first thing he would like to 
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know; after that, anything that was use- 
ful. And this was true further—that he 
was willing to go into the woods himself. 
In fact, he occasionally took along the 
ladies of his family. 

We couldn’t figure out that it was any 
way practicable to maintain that plant, 
but then and afterwards we did hatch up 
a number of things that seemed advan- 
tageous and progressive. Conservative 
cutting was in force already; from time 
to time since, the methods have been 
much improved. The naval stores work 
of the company was made subject of 
searching study, and by cooperation of all 
concerned brought finally to top notch 
standards. They could see, when it was 
pointed out, advantage in leaving some 
thrifty areas uncut as long as might be in 
order to get the increment on _ them. 
Thinning young timber appealed to the 
manager when he got the idea, and the 
following winter his men thinned some 600 
acres. To start another crop of timber 
on such land as was not destined to early 
agricultural use, through control of fire, 
they agreed might be worth while in a 
business way, so they went at it, not 
radically and at heavy cost indeed, but 
cautiously and cheaply, using their regu- 
larly employed men, trying one measure 
and another. 


So things went on. About yearly while 
I was in the Forest Service I paid the 
concern a short visit, ascertained what 
they had done meanwhile, and passed 
along any ideas I had that I thought 
might benefit them. And this last fall, 
open for employment on a commercial 
basis, the first job I had was with that 
company. We went over things again, 
pretty thoroughly this time. In the four- 
teen years large areas that were vacant at 
the first visit had stocked up, though very 
light expense had been involved in it: the 
young timber already started had devel- 
oped a lot, particularly under their thin- 
ning treatment. Then we studied means 
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of better fire protection in newly cullee) 
woods, on the question if some items of 
the timber stock couldn’t be realized o: 
more profitably in some form other thaay 
for lumber, and particularly on the queef 
tion how to utilize to best advantage th 
second-cutting timber after the big mill 
which could hardly work it up to advan 
tage, was closed down. Together we wen} 
over these things, inquiring, checking 
meanwhile an idea of the general propj 
osition was gained. Finally this ideag 
that certainly will be of interest to fon 
esters, came to the surface—that with th 
big mill down it ought to be possible td 
live along comfortably with varied opera: 
tions of a minor sort till sufficient areas 


as it really looked, as large a business 
could be maintained on the property a# 
ever was done on it, and all that at cos 
that hasn’t been felt disproportionate o¢ 
burdensome, so far. 


Now it so happened that as these idead 
were shaping up in my mind, another se 
was floating around there, derived from 
current reading. The author, whose nam: 
if mentioned would be recognized by alll 
had been speaking of what he calls th 
bureaucratic way of doing things, mille 
nial in the scope of its purposes perhaps 


ods of wise and capable business leader 
ship. “Men coming together so,” he says: 
“are likely to combine a wealth of prac 
tical experience and conscientious respons 
sibility. They are compelled to fine 
workable methods. Over every delibera 
tion hangs the sobering thought of per 
sonal loss for a wrong decision, for theré 
is no one to whom the cost of error cai 
be passed. Such cooperation appraiset 
its methods and consequences step by» 
step, therefore, and pays its bills as i 
goes.” 


It almost seemed to me, as I laid thes 


jwo things together in my mind, as if 
Ihe author of this passage must have 
been on the ground some time, to derive 
the basis for it. Once more I want to 


sl 


of thing I have been describing, to the 


American people. 

Probably I have been too long already; 
nyhow I know it is up to me to close. 
| chose the title of my talk myself, but 
hen the time came hardly knew how to 
I had committed myself to mak- 
Jng certain points if I could, and that 
#flectively; on the other hand, I believe 
‘in the general policy of being constructive 
father than critical. I hope I have main- 
ained a balance between these two things 
Hhat you will approve of. 

In the recent past, I have, as you all 
ynust know, made some statements of a 
highly critical nature. That there is no 
se in dodging, but I want to add this— 
hat it was done with great reluctance, 
fand that I hope the whole business may 
%00n be ironed out and healed over. 


f Mr. A. E. Wackerman: Mr. Heintzleman 

ggests having forty-eight N.R.A.’s instead 
lof one. That would mean eleven in the 
southern pine region. I am sure that 
the industry does not want them, and I 
buspect that the public would doubt the 
isdom of having them. With laws on 
the cutting of timber in every state, with 
the machinery that would be necessary to 
jhave the rules drawn up, agreed upon, 
Jand enforced through court procedure to 
try all violators, we would have a great 
Weal of confusion. It would be very dis- 
ressing for any industry. 

Perhaps at some future time, if we are 
ever short of wood and every acre of 
orest land has to grow the greatest pos- 
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Tomorrow, as I gather, a committee of 
the Society will consider the matters with 
which I dealt. I shall not be here. In 
connection with that conference I will 
note that if three sets of official papers 
that I could name were presented for con- 
sideration, the committee would be in 
position to judge pretty well of issues that 
may be thought to have been raised with 
the local forest offices. 

A word in closing. A year ago, at the 
meeting in Washington, the rank and file 
of the profession were challenged, as they 
have been before, in respect to funda- 
mental motives. So live, was the burden 
of the talk, that when one’s career nears 
its close one shall feel content with it. 
That challenge it seems peculiarly fitting 
that the oldest among us should answer. 
In so doing, I shall try to eliminate all 
idea of challenge in response, also that 
of boasting. Six short words I think may 
serve to convey all that might be con- 
veyed at much length. These are: “I 
have lived in good times.” With them, I 
release you. 


DISCUSSION 


sible amount of timber, some such mea- 
sures might be advisable. But with a sur- 
plus of timber there is no need or reason 
for such regulation. It seems that our 
country is not cursed with scarcity, it is 
cursed with surpluses, not only of agri- 
cultural products and cattle and horses 
but also of trees. Captain Eldredge’s 
statistics today were very revealing. Inci- 
dentally, I am not worried about the 
scarcity of large trees in the South, as 
revealed by his chart. I thought that the 
stand table of present conditions was 
about the kind of stand table I would 
like to have in a well-managed forest. 
We do not need a lot of large trees in 
managed forests, because they are the 
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ripe trees, which should be cut as soon 
as they mature. 

Referring again to Mr. Heintzleman’s 
paper: I would like to see the other things 
he mentioned carried through. We need 
better fire protection, on the same basis 
that cities have fire protection. We need 
more extension forestry, so the people 
can be informed on how to apply prac- 
tical forestry measures voluntarily. We 
also need to promote the wider use of 
wood, so we can utilize more fully the 
forests and employ more people. 

In the 11 southern states, according to 
the 1934 forest fire statistics recently re- 
leased by the Forest Service, incendiarism 
caused 44 per cent of the fires on the 60 
million acres of land protected by the 
states and private owners. Lumbering 
caused only 1.7 per cent, lightning 0.8 
per cent, and railroads 2.5 per cent. In 
other words, 5 per cent of the fires were 
caused by lumbering, railroads, and light- 
ning, and 95 per cent by public careless- 
ness or incendiarism. We have laws 
about forest fires, yet it is apparent that 
they are difficult to enforce. If the pub- 
lic is not willing to cooperate to a great- 
er extent than the fire situation indicates, 
I am sure we would have a hard time 
putting across any more complicated sys- 
tem of laws, such as for cutting control. 

Southern lumbermen are already taking 
measures necessary to maintain their for- 
ests in a growing condition. The South, 
as a whole, is admitted to be on a sus- 
tained yield basis. I believe that when 
the Forest Survey statistics are released 
for the entire South, they will show a 
surprising amount of timber standing and 
growing. Captain Eldredge showed this 
morning that for the area covered by the 
Survey to date, growth was twice the total 
depletion. Not only is the South, as a 
whole, on a sustained yield, but many 
individual operations are already on a 
sustained yield, and many more are tak- 
ing the measures necessary to get on a 
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sustained yield, and after they have oper . 
ated for a number of years they will fin 
finally that they are on it, and will con 
duct their businesses in that way. Thi 
is not hearsay. I have been traveling fo 
the past year and a half, largely in co 
pany with Mr. Moore, who is manager 
our department of conservation, and wi 
have seen all this on the ground. W: 
have talked to the lumbermen, and ww 
have been out in their woods with the 
We have made such trips in all of th 
11 southern states, and what southe 
pine lumbermen are doing is a revelatio 
that will please you all. I hope you will 
come down and see for yourselves. 


Mr. Edward R. Linn: Mr. Wackerma 
has left very little for me to say. Har 
wood grows along with the pine. Durin; 
the Code period, I was in a capacity wit 
the hardwood organization like that oce 
pied now by Mr. Wackerman with th: 
pine, and I traveled some 20,000 miles ini 
a year and a half. In those travels I did 
not meet very many foresters that wer 
doing a similar thing. If you could p 
ten or fifteen good foresters in the Sout 
—we cannot find them as good as Dr 
Cary, I know—and let those men ge 
around and see what is happening 
frankly, Mr. Wackerman and I did n 
know when we started out—go into th 
offices of the mills and into the mills ana 
learn their troubles, and go into and se 
their forests, I believe very soon we would 
all be talking the same language, and w 
should solve the problem of southern fon 
estry without a great deal of difficulty. 

The hardwood people have possibly 
more of a problem than the pine people 
Frankly, very few hardwood operators ca 
get on sustained yield without consider 
able difficulty. However, sustained yiel 
in hardwood can be on a regional or ¢ 
community basis. A good many of th 
southern hardwood mills today are reall 
on sustained yield. I know one mill in 
Natchez that has been running 107 year: 


4 pning 67 years. There are records of 
number of other firms. In Memphis 


e, because their charter was ae for 
te, years and they found it had run out. 
They are starting on their second fifty- 
jear period. 


5 going on, and let the younger men take 
Yare of the office work for a while, I be- 
yieve we could solve our problems much 
| ore quickly. 


| Capt. J. B. Woods: There are a lot of 
‘Nbstacles in the path to this regional sus- 
ynined yield, or national sustained yield. 
Jor example, consider the big concentra- 
fion of mature timber in the Northwest, 
Which is being forced on the market be- 
jause the people who own it cannot hang 
‘in to it any longer. Also, consider the 
Wffect of all this second growth between 
Here and the Atlantic Ocean, and between 
Mere and the Mississippi River and the 
bulf, if the people who own it, as pos- 
libly they will, have to get their money 
jut of it. As for public forest owner- 
jhip, I am not going to argue how much 
he public ought to own. I am merely 
oing to say I think the available money, 
mergency or other, should be used to 
Nhe greatest degree possible not to buy 
Hut-over lands, which in any case will 
row trees that will be available forty 
tears from now, but to stabilize the timber 
ituation of today and the next ten years. 
| I am not worried about regulation. I 
jm not worried about forty-eight N.R.A.’s. 
‘n the first place, I do not believe you 
jan get them. The situation is the same 
ith respect to fire, and regulation, and 
verything else; until men are convinced 
f the sense of what you want done, you 
re not going to get it done; but if we can 
uild up the right conditions and remove 
bbstacles, and show how, men will do 
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the right thing of their own choice. Selec- 
tive logging methods will come; they are 
coming now. Nobody has tried to evalu- 
ate the progress made in the South 
in the last ten years. I know something 
of the progress on the West Coast in the 
last two years. Changes are coming fast. 
It is essentially a matter of education by 
men who know what they are talking 
about, who have the confidence of the 
people they are trying to educate; but 
in addition, conditions must be created 
that will encourage continuity of owner- 
ship. If you can get people to hang on 
to the land, and also if you can get mar- 
kets for subsidiary products which will 
bring sustained yield forestry in a com- 
munity, or region, or locality, as well as 
sustained yield ownership by ownership 
units, you are going to have something 

A forest credits bill is before Congress. 
Mr. Silcox will tell you a great number 
of people in the South are trying to sell 
timberlands to Uncle Sam. Certainly; 
there is nobody else with money to buy, 
and they themselves cannot borrow money 
to buy or carry timber properties. The 
Fletcher-Caldwell Credits Bill is a “foot 
in the door” on that. Governor Myers 
pointed out to some of us the other day 
with respect to the Farm Credit set-up, 
that it not only saved agriculture by the 
use of federal money, but it revolution- 
ized the terms and methods of making 
commercial farm loans. That is what we 
must have. We do not want Uncle Sam 
to carry the money burden indefinitely, 
but we want him to show the way to com- 
mercial credit institutions to help us carry 
our forest properties. 


Mr. Cowan: The Lumber Code contem- 
plated cooperation of the private owners 
and the government. Prior to that, the 
Copeland Report recommended a Clarke- 
McNary authorization of $5,000,000. The 
Committee on Article X recommended 
$10,000,000. The private owners were to 
carry out certain essential requirements. 
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In the Douglas fir region we spent some- 
thing in excess of half a million dollars, 
believing the other side would come 
through. We have waited three years, and 
not one thing has yet been done about it. 
Even if the Lumber Code is illegal, the 
Clarke-McNary Act is still on the statute 
books. We recognized certain forest re- 
quirements as being good, and maintained 
them, but the government, whatever its 
agency, has failed to carry out its promises. 


In the Douglas fir region we have kept 
alive, so far as we can, those requirements 
which insure better forest practices; all 
the restrictions which the Code laid upon 
us. What help are we getting? We are 
getting a large volume of propaganda 
that the timberman is denuding and dev- 
astating the country. Something like 
2 per cent of the National Forest fires 
during the last 14 years were caused by 
logging operations, and the rest were 
caused by lightning and just human cus- 
sedness. So far as concerns the territory 
I am in, the number of our fires in the 
state of Washington in 1935 showed an 
increase of 73.6 per cent over a twenty- 
year average; the merchantable timber 
burned, a decrease of 93.3 per cent; logs 
destroyed, 92.7 per cent; and other forms 
of property lost, 40 per cent. That shows 
clearly a very marked increase in the 
ability of the different forest protection 
organizations to control fire losses, and 
the sharp decrease in logs lost shows that 
the timber operators are coming along 
with their forest protection requirements. 
But the fires caused by the public in- 
creased 70 per cent. 


During the last 10 years lumbering 
fires have come down from 36 per cent 
to 1.9 per cent of the total, while all 
other causes have gone up. Incendiary 
fires increased 240 per cent. Are we to 
get a Code of Forest Practice thrown at 
us, and be asked to carry it out, while 
the government fails completely to carry 
out its part? Has not the government a 
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police power over its citizens? The on 
ganization I am employed by has i 
creased its expenditures in the last ld 
years something like 66 per cent. That if 
a lot of money. As regards the Clarke@ 
McNary set-up of 25, 25, and 50, we ar 
spending 61 per cent. We need mor 
help, not because the lumbermen star 
fires, but because the public does. 

The Clarke-McNary fund was to be 
increased when the Code was put throug 
We kept our side of the bargain. Wha 
is the government going to do to help the 
states? 


Dr. Robert Marshall: It seems to me 
that the talk this afternoon about how 
safe we are in regard to a perpetual tim 
ber supply is just as hopeful and wish 
ful and emotional, and based on exactly 
as solid facts, as the songs you hea 
at Salvation Army meetings. In eithe 
case were assured that all will be righ’ 
after a sufficient length of time. I agree’ 
that there is a lot of stumpage on tha 
market today; too much stumpage tc 
maintain prices; but it seems to me tha 
foresters should be most concerned witk 
what stumpage is going to be on the mar 
ket in the future. So far as I can gather 
from all the figures which I can find: 
there is not going to be too huge an ex: 
cess of timber fifty or a hundred years 
from now. 

Furthermore, two of the most significan 
points concerning the need of forests have 
been entirely overlooked in the discussi 
today. One is the fact that as the chea 
supplies of such non-reproducible re 
sources as oil, iron, and coal are ex 
hausted, there will be a demand for a 
greater amount of timber. The secon 
point concerns recreation use of the for- 
est, which to me seems fully as important 
as raw material supplies. No matter wha 
part of the country you are in, whenever 
it is proposed to set aside a tract of tim 
ber because of its beauty, even if it cover 
only 1,000 acres, they say: “We cannot) 


nfford to set it aside. We need it for 
timber.” For years the setting aside for 
recreation of a couple of million acres 
jn the Adirondacks, within ready access of 
a quarter of the population of the coun- 
ry, to whom this recreational use was 
ore important than anything else in the 
world, was bitterly fought by the lum- 
ber people and many economists because 
there was need of that timber to keep mills 
pperating. From the same standpoint, 
faving the forest for recreation is fought 
constantly. 


Mr. Wilbur R. Mattoon: The farmers 
of the country own nearly one-third of 
he forest land of the United States, or 
150,000,000 acres, and it averages of high 
quality, because it lies in the regions of 
the best soil. From the Southern Forest 
Experiment Station we learned five or six 
years ago that one-half of the total lumber 
ut of the South comes from farms. To- 
day the bulk of the huge supply of pulp- 
wood feeding many of the southern paper- 
mills is farm grown. The same is largely 
true elsewhere. In considering this ques- 
tion of sustained yield, the question comes 
up: “What is the situation on the farms 
‘of the country?” The trend toward more 
intensive cultivation of the better lands 
means more acreage in farm woods. Con- 
ditions are very favorable for convincing 
the farmer that he should practice timber 
farming. That word has come into use 
a good deal lately—‘“timber farming”; 
and timber often is a considerable element 
in the farm income. In 1930 the state of 
Virginia had three leading farm crops— 
‘tobacco, potatoes, and forest products; 
they stood very close together. In North 
Carolina timber held the same _ rank. 
‘There were five states in the South on 
that same basis. In the New England 
states the timber returns to the farmer 
were also very substantial. The value of 
‘the yearly timber cut on farms runs 
around one-third of a billion dollars. 

What are the agencies that are operat- 
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ing toward sustained yield on the farm? 
We have, as you know, extension foresters 
in about 36 states, affiliated with the state 
forestry departments, working together 
in a united program, partially supported 
by federal Clarke-McNary money for 
extension forestry; and also the large 
vocational agricultural program in the 
states—very strong in the South—in which 
forestry is supported by the state for- 
esters and the extension foresters and is 
reaching a great many farm boys and 
adult farmers as well. Then, those emer- 
gency measures, such as the Emergency 
Conservation Work program of the C.C.C. 
camps, get back on the farm in a great 
many ways, especially through the Soil 
Conservation Service. 

I mention that as a last point—the 
tying together in a unified way of all the 
resources on the farm, for better lands, 
better pastures, and better methods of 
growing and utilizing woodlands. The 
Soil Conservation Service program is a 
rounded unit and it always includes the 
timber. So, I think with these agencies 
for teaching the farmer, the prospects are 
good for the farm woodlands to hold up 
their end in providing for a sustained 
timber yield. 


At this point Mr. Bernard Frank read 
the following statement, submitted by Mr. 
Edward C. M. Richards, Chief Forester of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority: 


In reading over what has been written 
for the last few years on the subject, pro 
and con, of public acquisition of forest 
lands for timber production purposes, I 
would like to call attention to one as- 
sumption which is implied, although 
often not specifically mentioned, and to 
offer one suggestion. 

In much of the discussion here the as- 
sumption is made or implied that very 
considerable progress has been made in 
the actual practice of forestry by private 
owners in the United States, especially in 
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the southern pineries. This, of course, 
raises the question of a definition of what 
is meant by the real practice of forestry. 
From the standard of what constitutes real 
sustained yield forestry management any- 
where in Central Europe or in the Scan- 
dinavian countries, where sustained yield 
management is taken as a matter of 
course, the extent to which forestry is 
practiced on private lands—or on public 
lands either, for that matter, in the United 
States—is so infinitesimally small as to 
render absurd to anyone who has studied 
forest management abroad the inferences, 
or even outright claims, that have been 
made that the practice of forestry is well 
under way on private lands. The claims 
that a little fire prevention, a little top- 
lopping, or even such efforts at conserva- 
tive woods practice as partial cuttings, is 
sustained yield forest management are 
readily seen to be inadequate when such 
questions as the following are asked for 
any given tract of timber: 


1. What is the actual total area of the 
forest permanently dedicated to the con- 
tinuous sustained yield practice of timber 
growing? 

2. What is the present growing stock 
now on hand? 

3. What is the normal growing stock? 

4. What is the present rate of growth? 

5. What are the technical details 
worked out and accepted for the regula- 
tion of cut? 


Unless reasonable answers to the above 
questions are actually available and in 
use by the management of a given tract, 
the claim that the area is being handled 
on a sustained yield basis is absurd. Un- 
less the land is dedicated to permanent 
forest use and unless the questions in re- 
gard to growing stock, rate of growth, and 
regulation of cut are actually worked out, 
accepted, and used, the claim that forestry 
is being practiced would not pass muster 
anywhere in Europe where real forestry is 
going on. 
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In addition to the above comment, ] 
would like to offer the following sugges 
tions: 

Some of the articles or statements issued@ 
criticize the public acquisition of fores 
lands for timber production purposes on 
the ground that this may enter into com 
petition with private forestry. These criti+ 
cisms are made especially in the case of 
the public acquisition of first-class timber+ 
growing land containing good merchant+ 
able timber or second growth. The infer~ 
ence here is that neither the state nor 
the federal government has any business‘ 
handling the profitable production of tim- 
ber crops, and that all of the best lands, 
for this purpose should be carefully lefti 
to private owners. This point of view is: 
that of a person looking at a single tract: 
of forest and thinking only about the pos-; 
sibilities of a private owner of that par-’ 
ticular tract organizing it on a_ basis 
which would net him a personal profit. 
The suggestion I have to offer is that the 
foresters of the United States are looked 
to by the public in general to see the 
forest problems of the country in a big 
way, and not in a small way. The coun- 
try at large is primarily not interested 
in one particular tract of, say, 100,000) 
acres. America is interested in the whole? 
problem of the proper continuous use of! 
the forests of the whole country. To take: 
the southern pineries as an_ illustration, , 
the people of the United States are now’ 
and will increasingly become interested ! 
in the forest management of millions of ' 
acres of this great natural resource for ° 
the purpose of producing products, fur- 
nishing work to people, and increasing ' 
the prosperity of the United States. As_ 
I see it, the viewpoint is this: How can 
the southern pineries of some 100 million 
acres contribute the greatest financial and 
social benefits to the people of the United 
States? The question is not how can Bill 
Jones, the owner of a single tract of say 
20,000 acres in southern Georgia, get the 


sreatest income from his property for 


bf the southern pineries as a single natu- 
fal resource. How can it be handled? 
Primarily it has potentialities of the high- 
est order. Southern yellow pine for con- 
| struction timbers, flooring, and other gen- 
"Nowhere else in the world is there any 
similar area capable of producing these 
aluable products so rapidly and so eco- 


brganized management of all the millions 
of acres of the southern pineries presents 
an excellent opportunity for forestry in 
The question of markets im- 
ediately comes to mind. My suggestion 


Nbroaden their vision and extend their 
minds. The production of southern yellow 
fjpine for lumber, pulpwood, and turpen- 
tine offers a supreme opportunity for an 
export trade of the first order. These 
materials, in the quality and quantity 
which we can produce, will find markets 
Jall over South America, southern Africa, 
he Near East, Australia, and the Orient. 
MIn none of these countries are there any 
uch potential forests of softwood timber 
jof comparable size or capacity of growth. 
‘As in the case of Finland, the Scandi- 
Mmavian countries, and Rumania, a great 
ipart of the forester’s activities have to 
! deal with the production, harvesting, and 
shipment for export trade of forest prod- 
jucts. The same is potentially possible 
and probable for such areas as the south- 
ern pineries. In the long run, as has 
‘been well demonstrated in many places, 
ithe organized management of large areas 
of forests on a sustained yield basis has 
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the stabilizing influence on work, income, 
and general economic welfare of the 
region which is so much now needed in 
the United States. The handling of the 
southern pineries for a great export trade 
reaching over the world is just the kind 
of enterprise needing consideration at this 
time. 


To us as foresters, the above suggestions 
automatically are recognizable as prac- 
tically impossible for private owners to 
embark upon. Only permanent govern- 
mental agencies, both state and federal, 
and possibly smaller units, can seriously 
consider such a long-time set-up. And 
lest it be charged as apparently in the 
minds of some that public agencies have 
no business in operating anything as a 
profitable enterprise, let me refute this 
charge by pointing to the successful opera- 
tion of the Holland tunnel and the great 
bridges over the rivers in New York, 
operated by the Port of New York Au- 
thority at a handsome profit. Foresters 
have a constructive job ahead of them. 
It should not be lost sight of in the des- 
perate efforts put forth by certain people 
to drag their feet, in the hope of extract- 
ing a few more dollars for their employ- 
ers and friends among the_ timberland 
owners before the latter throw over their 
claims of ownership to their depleted and 
devastated properties, and allow their 
lands to go back to public ownership in 
default of taxes. 


Mr. W. L. Hall: Twenty-five years ago 
the Weeks law introduced, and made ap- 
plicable to our forest problem, a new 
principle; the principle of federal-state- 
private cooperation. Hardly any forester 
in the country doubts the wisdom of that 
principle. As Mr. Cowan has pointed out 
this afternoon, there has been a lot of 
discussion on its application—on how 
far the federal government and how far 
the states and the owners should go; but 
I do not think we doubt that if we make 
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sufficient provision for carrying it on 
further, we can solve our forest protection 
problem under this plan. 

Mr. Mattoon has just brought out the 
fact that we follow the same principle in 
the extension work and in agriculture. 
The Triple A plan has gone down. Per- 
sonally, I am not sorry, because I felt 
that it was full of inequality and injus- 
tices. Now’ the problem is to shape up 
a better plan for controlling agricultural 
production. I doubt whether any better 
principle will be found upon which to 
rest it than this principle upon which we 
have been protecting the forests during 
the past twenty-five years, namely, an 
equitable plan of cooperation between the 
states, the federal government, and the 
private land owners. I feel sure that a 
plan based on this principle is going to 
commend itself to the leaders of the coun- 
try for meeting the tremendous problem 
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of preserving the productivity of the soilif 
and with it the more incidental matter og 
controlling crop production through rota 
tion in farming and the withdrawal o 
certain areas from cultivation. I con 
gratulate the foresters of this country 
upon the development and the application} 
of a great principle. I am glad to se 
this afternoon the diversity of opinion 
upon what the possibilities in forestry are 
It is only by the expression of such di! 
verse points of view that we can hope td 
make progress. Very solid progress ha 
been made. We should go on doing oun 
part, as foresters, in working out this® 
principle, applicable not only to the for 
estry problem but also to the agricultura 
problem of the country, for a form ob 
control which will permanently and great- 
ly benefit the whole Nation. 


The session then adjourned. 


| Chairman Dana: I know that I express 
‘he sentiment of the entire Society mem- 
‘bership in saying how greatly we appre- 
‘Riate the leadership of the President dur- 
ing the last two years, in strengthening 
Yhe internal organization of the Society 
‘and making it a more effective force 
}xternally, and promoting desirable for- 
st practice. There has been more ac- 
iivity in Society affairs than during any 
similar period since the Society was or- 
vanized in 1900. I doubt if most of 
you realize how much time and energy 
ur President has devoted to his task. 
our endorsement has been well expressed 
n the balloting. I know you are delighted 


jerm. 
1 The President’s report for the last two 
ears is now open for discussion. 


| Mr. H. L. Baker: I would like to add a 
ew words to what you have said. Re- 
rardless of how we all may feel about 
various issues that have been raised dur- 
ing the past two years, I am sure that in 
he minds of every one there is a great 
dmiration for our President, who has es- 
Jablished and fought for the existence of 
the Forest Service, and the state organiza- 
jions, and private forestry, and all that 
the Society stands for. Such a tremendous 
butlay of effort merits an expression from 
his group to show its true appreciation 
of what he has done. I move a rising vote 


>of thanks. 


Chairman Dana: You have the Society 
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TUESDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 28, 1936 


SUBJECT: SocieTy AFFAIRS 


Chairman: President H. H. Chapman 


HE reports of the Executive Secretary and the Editor-in-Chief were presented. 
They will be published in March S. A. F. Arratrs. President Chapman then 

called Vice-President Dana to the chair, and presented the Report of the 
President, which likewise will be found in March S. A. F. AFFairs. 


back of you. I now return the Chair to 
the President. 


Chairman Chapman: I did not turn the 
Chair over to Sam Dana to “pull” any- 
thing like this, but I forgive him, and I 
appreciate it. 

The report by Dr. Joseph S. Illick on 
“Organization of State Forestry Depart- 
ments” will be presented. (This report 
appears in the portion of the Proceedings 
devoted to Committee Reports.) 


Chairman Chapman: I am sure you 
share with me appreciation for this ad- 
mirable piece of work. The development 
of the federal Forest Service should be 
balanced by an equally strong—and an 
equally important—development of state 
forestry. I think the Society will lend all 
its energies to furthering that. 

Let me explain the procedure with 
regard to reports and resolutions. There 
has been great confusion regarding the 
authority of the meeting in adopting reso- 
lutions, and also regarding the method of 
passing on reports. The procedure is 
clearly outlined by the Constitution and 
By-Laws. A special provision of the Con- 
stitution is aimed at preventing a meet- 
ing, composed of one-fifth or one-fourth 
of the Society, binding the Society. There- 
fore, any action taken by a meeting of 
this kind is not so binding and does not 
represent the Society, nor shall it be 
quoted as being the stand of the Society. 

Any policy which requires Society ap- 
proval, and is of sufficient importance, 
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must be balloted upon and decided in 
that way. Otherwise, the Council func- 
tions to represent the Society as a policy- 
making body if the action proposed is 
not inconsistent with the Constitution or 
previously adopted ballots. Appeal can 
be taken from any act of the Council by 
a petition of fifty members, whereupon it 
becomes mandatory for the Council to 
adopt the request or submit the question 
to ballot. So we have a democratic or- 
ganization, that cannot be run by the 
President or the Council in matters of 
policy. 

Now, in regard to reports; they are 
submitted and accepted and will appear, 
printed, in the JournaL. If the reports 
suggest or recommend policies, the reports 
must be acted upon by the Council. If 
it approves a recommended policy, that 
becomes the policy of the Society unless 
the Council voluntarily or by request puts 
the question to ballot. Therefore we 
have not appointed a Resolutions Com- 
mittee. Resolutions are usually passed. 
However, there is no objection to offering 
resolutions. The meeting is open. Any 
resolutions which may be passed will go to 
the Council, and if approved by the 
Council will be announced as Society 
policy. 


Mr. W. L. Hall: I wish to present a 
resolution to be considered by the Coun- 
cil. Yesterday, near the close of the 
afternoon session, I referred to the princi- 
ple of state, federal, and private coopera- 
tion in the protection of privately owned 
lands. I think that we may justly claim 
success in applying that principle. Fur- 
thermore, I think it would be entirely ap- 
propriate for this organization, in this 
time of confusion, to say we believe that 
principle might well be considered in 
connection with the great problem of 
soil conservation. I will read my resolu- 
tion, stating, however, that it has been 
hastily drawn up, has not been con- 
sidered with more than one or two other 
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members of the Society, and probablif 
needs change of form and various point 
of view brought to bear upon it: 
“The Society of American Forester 
through a period of twenty-five yean} 
having observed the results of the applill 
cation of principles of state, federal, anu 
private cooperation in the protection a 
private forest lands, and having foun 
the principle sound and adequate, an: 
plans based thereon satisfactory whe: 
sufficiently financed and well directed 
furthermore, having proved that the prc 
tection of forest land is a safe and wis 
policy, preventing soil erosion and was 
age under even most extreme condition 
thus being a powerful measure in dealin; 
with soil conservation: the Society o 
American Foresters therefore commen 
to the Congress of the United States t 
principle of state, federal, and private ec 
operation as exemplified in the Weeks Ac 
of 1911 and the Clarke-McNary Act o 
1924, as a basis for solution of the entir 
problem of soil conservation and maintéd 
nance and properly balanced agricultur 
to rule production.” 


Mr. F. G. Wilson: Does that include t 
work on the shelterbelt in the Gree 
Plains? Would that be included in soi 
conservation ? 


Mr. Hall: 1 would not claim the abilit! 
to answer all questions as to how far thi 
principle could well extend. Frankly, i: 
answering your question, I would ne 
wish to express an opinion. I woul 
rather present the matter to the Counct 
for such consideration as it should have 


Mr. C. S. Cowan: The Clarke-McNar: 
Act had as its primary purpose fire pre 
vention, and it would appear to me tha 
we are somewhat confusing the issue b 
bringing in extraneous matters. 

In the late Omnibus Bill—I think I ar 
well advised in using the word “late” 
two other new bureaus were added unde 
the Clarke-McNary Act, and I think 
Clarke-McNary Act will wind up by bein 
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smeans of furthering new governmental 
@nctions rather than carrying out the 
warpose for which it was originally in- 
ended. In my opinion the Society could 
yell commend to Congress that we receive 
je money which was authorized in 1924, 
nd which is still being promised. Be- 
suse of the Clarke-McNary Act, we have 
fogressed a long way with regard to 
ifrest protection. We have developed a 
Hirit, particularly in the West—and in 
at I include California—that has gone 
r toward wiping out private owners’ 
tes. We have come well below the min- 
num set up by the Forest Service require- 
ments as the allowable acreage to be 
arned over each year. In the past two 
ars, instead of having one per cent of 
je forest area burned over, we have 
Hpt within one-fortieth of it. It takes 
long time to build up a spirit of co- 
eration. We have built up a record, 
d I think the Clarke-McNary fund 
ould be set aside for the assistance for 
ich it was primarily designed. 


(Mr. A. E. Wackerman: 1 do not under- 
tind exactly the purpose of the resolu- 
bn. I think Mr. Hall should explain it 
little more fully. If the resolution is 
lerely in favor of cooperation, I am sure 
are all in agreement about the desir- 
ility of cooperation. However, to pass 
Wresolution about it seems unnecessary. 
would be like resolving about a plati- 
de. What is the specific need for the 
solution, and what good will it do? 


Mr. Hall: This Nation at the present 
ne is floundering about with the prob- 
m of agricultural products and surpluses. 
bu know the plans that have been tried; 
ju know the confusion that exists. It is 
feeling that the best fundamental ap- 
oach to that problem is on the basis 
soil conservation. 


Mr. E. V. Jotter: Just at this time, as 
»st of you know from reading our news- 
ipers, this matter of soil conservation is 
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being considered. I am not sure as to 
what the Society ought to do with ref- 
erence to soil conservation. The Soil Con- 
servation Service is the agency at present 
charged with soil conservation by Con- 
gress. When this resolution is consid- 
ered by the Council, I think the matter 
should be referred to the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service to see whether it would be 
a help at this time. 


Mr. L. H. Douglas: I agree with the 
gentleman here that the immediate pur- 
pose of this proposal is obscure. Perhaps 
I do not have as keen an understanding 
as the rest, but I still do not understand 
it. I would like to repeat the gentleman’s 
question and ask what is the immediate 
purpose of this resolution, and that it be 
made more specific. Is its purpose re- 
moval of the federal government from 
soil conservation work in the states, as 
at present conducted? 


Mr. Baker: 1 am in favor of the resolu- 
tion. I do not know so much about the 
soil conservation phase of it, but to ad- 
vance for forestry the principle of federal, 
state, and private cooperation is vital. 
Following the passage of the Clarke- 
McNary law, several states created Boards 
of Forestry and Forestry Commissions, and 
a vast expansion in fire protection work 
ensued. When a Farm Forestry Extension 
Service was set up, though we were in 
doubt as to whether the county agents 
would be interested, we said it was a good 
bet; that we needed federal leadership in 
this field. 

The forest nurseries set up under the 
Clarke-McNary law have resulted in an 
activity on private lands that has grown 
by leaps and bounds. Here is a funda- 
mental principle of government. The 
federal government finds as its function 
in many fields the building up of state 
activities. The principle of federal aid 
is the underlying thing that has built up 
our highways standards. In vocational 
education in schools, and in agricultural 
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extension, the whole thought is to build 
the state’s service. 

I hold that if the federal government 
finds that a state is not sufficiently in- 
terested in forestry to create a Board of 
Forestry, the same attitude should be 
taken that the Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice takes with regard to a farm forestry 
extension agent in a county. They try to 
interest a county in setting up such a po- 
sition, and when it is set up, they build 
that man for service. So let us not be too 
concerned because faster progress hasn’t 
been made, but let us be concerned 
about building the state forest services. 
Sooner or later other states, if they are 
interested in a solution of their prob- 
lems, will follow along. The principle 
of federal, state, and private coopera- 
tion is the foundation of successful fores- 
try in the United States on two-thirds of 
the land. 


Chairman Chapman: Mr. Hall, do you 
design this suggestion to be a recommen- 
dation that the cooperative principle be 
given its due place without attempting to 
exclude the principle of regulation? 


Mr. Hall: Yes, sir, I do; that is ex- 
pressly what I have in mind. 


Chairman Chapman: You did not ex- 
pect it to be substituted for that; it is 
an emphasis on the cooperative principle, 
as I understand it? 


Mr. Hall: It is. 
Dr. Robert Marshall: If Mr. Hall’s res- 


olution is merely an emphasis on the co- 
operative principle, that is fine; but I 
want to suggest that he make that briefer, 
and simply give three cheers for coopera- 
tion and let it go at that. But unfor- 
tunately Mr. Hall put in some more 
words, and said that cooperation was 
the basis of successful forest manage- 
ment and should be the basis of the 
soil erosion campaign. I don’t believe for 
a minute that cooperation is going to 
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solve either the forestry problem or 
soil erosion problem; there has to § 
something a good deal stronger behi 
both. I can’t see that cooperation ha 
brought much forestry to brag about. Th’ 
Copeland Report found cooperation inad 
quate. I don’t think the Society shoul 
put itself on record as feeling that coop 
eration is the major basis for the futun 
soil erosion program, or state it has bee 
the major basis of successful forest pra 
tice in the past. 


Mr. Baker: The public has not r 
deemed its responsibility. One section ¢ 
the so-called Omnibus Bill recognizes tk 
cooperative principle in the form of pre 
vision for extension agents in the statd 
to cooperate with the land owners. I wan 
to make this point clear: there is just z 
much interest in a state before we s 
up a nursery as afterwards, but befow 
nothing is doing, because we offer nothing 
In Florida we have land owner aftd 
land owner repeating orders every yez 
for planting stock. Would he have bougk 
it if we had not offered it to him? I 
Florida we have land owner after la 
owner cooperating in fire protection 
Would he have taken on that activity 
we had not offered it to him? . 


But in a number of things we have na 
offered aid and assistance. We have na 
been thinking constructively as to ho 
we can remove the handicap of fore 
taxation. We have not been thinking con 
structively as to how forest manageme 
can be gotten over to forest owners. 


States who have as their objective to buil 
that service through the states—Dr. Ca 
and W. R. Mattoon. W. R. Mattoon ha 
worked wonders through the Agricultur: 
Extension Service in aiding farmers. 
If we had one-half the constructive 
fort and thinking and working betwe 
the federal, state, and private owners i 
the solution of these problems that ha 


Jone into efforts to get State Forests and 


jram—we would have private forestry 
Where it could do something. Only when 


Wetion are the outgrowth of private ne- 
lect. The public has neglected its part, 
Jnd that is a very vital thing. The first 


tnd essential is to put men to work on 
lving the problem cooperatively, through 


the Clarke-McNary protection fund? 
‘he amount of money to go to the various 


) Mr. Hall: I have not gone into that; 
‘ny concern is merely with the cooperative 
rinciple, which, in so far as the protec- 
fion of forests on private lands is con- 
erned, has had successful application 
rherever it has been financed and well 


\ Dean Winkenwerder: Would not ex- 
ending the undertaking to the soil con- 
jervation problem spread the funds over 
) large territory, and thus sacrifice the 
jenefit originally intended? 


) Mr. Hall: In my way of thinking, it 
rould not reduce the funds, rather it 
rould bring the principle before the whole 
ountry. Probably it would very greatly 
Mrengthen the application of forest pro- 
&ction, while extending far beyond it 
i meeting the problem of soil conserva- 
jon. 

| Mr. Wackerman: I am thoroughly in 
Iccord with what Mr. Baker has to say 
ibout private, federal, and state coopera- 
fion in fire protection and other forestry 
ictivities. But that resolution, as I inter- 
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pret it, does not mean an indorsement of 
cooperative forestry as such. I interpret 
the resolution to mean that we would 
recommend a method of controlling agri- 
cultural production and a good many 
other things, and personally, I don’t know 
enough about that to vote in favor of 
it. I would like to support a resolution 
endorsing the principles of the Clarke- 
McNary Law and recommending that the 
full authorized appropriation be appropri- 
ated. 


Mr. Hall: I recognize that this is a 
body of foresters, and not a body of agri- 
culturists or farmers. Still, some of us 
have had contact with the agricultural 
problem, and have given thought to it. 
In my judgment, the principle that worked 
out in fire protection might carefully be 
considered with a view of applying it to 
the larger problem of soil conservation. 


Mr. Jotter: 1 move that the resolution 
be referred to the Council. I think it 
should be given consideration by the 
Council before any action or vote is taken 
on it. 


The motion was put to vote and carried. 


Mr. R. B. Goodman: I listened with a 
great deal of interest to the report of 
Mr. Illick on state forest administration. 
The thought has been occurring to me 
that the work of that committee might 
well be extended to include not only state 
forest administration, but also the subject 
of state forestry jurisdiction. We are all 
a little bit at sea in every state as to 
just what are the boundaries of our state 
jurisdiction in forestry. In several states 
certain functions have been ceded by the 
legislature to the federal Forest Service. 
Several new federal services are now work- 
ing in the states, with or without concur- 
rent jurisdiction. I would like to sug- 
gest to the Council, if the Committee will 
agree, to have its functions extended to a 
study not only of state forestry adminis- 
tration but also of the state forestry func- 
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tions, powers, and responsibilities in each 
state. 


Chairman Chapman: The Chair will be 
glad to take this up with the Committee 
and Council. 


Mr. L. W. Rathbun: I should like to 
read a resolution that you might commend 
to the Council for action. This resolution 
was passed by the Botanical Society of 
America, and a similar resolution was 
passed by the Ecological Society. 


Whereas the federal government, states, 
and other agencies have embarked on a 
large scale program of forest planting 
for timber production, soil conservation, 
wildlife management, and local shelter 
from wind, which involves the use of 
hundreds of species of trees and shrubs 
never before artificially propagated on a 
large scale, and about most of which in- 
formation is fragmentary or entirely lack- 
ing, and inasmuch as forest seed require 
methods and technique differing widely 
from that commonly used for agricultural 
seed, there is urgent need for a central 
laboratory for testing of and research on 
forest seed. Therefore the Society of 
American Foresters recommends the estab- 
lishment within the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture of a central forest seed 
laboratory. 


Chairman Chapman: The resolution 
deals with a subject which is being in- 
creasingly recognized, abroad and in this 
country, as having a vital significance for 
future forestry. We are too apt to post- 
pone elementary basic considerations of 
silviculture, such as this is, and things go 
by chance, to suffer fifty years from now. 
What will you do with this resolution? 
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Mr. C. L. Stevens: Up to a few month! 
ago I was chairman of the Seed Certifica 
tion Committee of the New England Sec 
tion, and I would like to see the resolution 
adopted. 


Mr. Perkins Coville: There is already ini} 
the Department of Agriculture a seed-testif) 
ing laboratory. I think there might b 
some confusion unless it is specified thag 
a forest seed laboratory is intended unde 
the Forest Service. 


Chairman Chapman: Council can cor 
rect that. 


Mr. Nelson: There is one thing abou 
that; it seems that you are emphasizing 
if we adopt this resolution, only one sec 
tion of the Omnibus Bill, which, I under 
stand, includes provisions for a fores 
seed tree testing laboratory. 


Chairman Chapman: Yes, this one 
point is singled out by the resolution: 
There is no objection to emphasizing « 
point, if the meeting so wishes. 


The resolution was put to vote, an 
adopted. 


Mr. Hall: Does the Council, in acting 
upon such matters as have just been re 
ferred to it, itself decide whether a mem- 
bership ballot shall be taken, or does 
the Constitution prescribe? 


Chairman Chapman: If a new policy is 
involved, on which no precedent has be 
established, the Council will probably de 
cide that the question must be referr 
to the Society. 


The session then adjourned. 


URING the past five years par- 
ticularly, the concept of planned 
use of land has commanded in- 
#reasing attention and a rapidly mounting 
proportion of the volume of news re- 
feases of various public agencies. The 
future will determine whether it is to be 
permanent and logical step in a national 
Jeorientation of social and _ economic 
jorces, or merely a sky-rocket movement 
rising in a flare of stimulated interest 
tulminating in a burst of burning but 
short-lived principles and projects, and 
Wlescending to earth as a dead and useless 
elic to excite only the momentary curios- 
ty of youthful minds. But every cir- 
umstance indicates that it will have per- 
manent results. Any movement that causes 
he people of the United States realistical- 
y to view and analyze the bases of 
their national economy will be of endur- 
ing value. In any event, the fact that 
hlmost one-third of the land area of the 
United States apparently will serve its 
ighest purpose only through the agency 
bf forests suggests that every forester has 
a direct personal and professional interest 
n all proposals to systematically plan the 
use of non-urban lands. 


In essence, land planning is nothing 
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more than the analysis and measurement 
of national needs, both present and pros- 
pective, quantitatively and geographically, 
for every type of service and commodity 
derived from lands; followed by syste- 
matic survey, classification, and dedication 
of the land resources of the Nation to the 
types of service or commodity production 
thus determined, in the proper proportions 
and geographic relationships. Phrased in 
another way, the job is to determine in 
relation to lands and natural resources: 
What to do, the best way to do it, and 
the agencies best qualified to do it. Noth- 
ing would seem to be more logical. The 
chief characteristic of civilized man is 
his ability to anticipate and plan for the 
future, and no element of his cosmos more 
vitally affects his future than the soil 
resources of his Nation. 

But the translation of the concept into 
an accepted and applied principle of so- 
cial action is infinitely more than a mat- 
ter of administrative mechanics and proce- 
dure. In an absolute autocracy an edict 
backed by force and fear might turn the 
trick. But in a Nation governed by dem- 
ocratic principles which emphasize rights 
of individual liberty and of private prop- 
erty, slow intellectual acceptance inspired 
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by logical and convincing appeals to 
the personal and patriotic interests of 
the agencies and individuals who have 
the power of final decision must be the 
major influence. The field to be covered 
staggers the imagination. Of the agencies 
of government alone there are 48 states, 
3,062 counties, and 19,769 townships; to 
say nothing of 16,659 cities, towns, vil- 
lages, and boroughs, 128,548 school dis- 
tricts, and 14,572 other civil divisions. 
Of landowners vested with power to decide 
forms of land use there may be as many 
as 5,000,000. The equation necessarily 
includes the limitations of state constitu- 
tions, the established structures of state 
law and county ordinance in relation to 
rights of property and to taxation, the 
legal limitations and administrative objec- 
tives of agencies charged with administra- 
tion of public properties, the economic 
relationships of industry and commerce, 
the economic security of dependent popu- 
lations, and the diverse rights, interests, 
and objectives of the private owners of 
lands. Reorientation of the numerous and 
often conflicting factors into a single har- 
monious pattern and plan of land use is 
a task that challenges the Nation’s abilities 
and brains. 


Yet the situation cannot indefinitely be 
_ignored or evaded. The wholly destructive 
effect of long continued disregard of nat- 
ural and economic laws upon the perma- 
nency and progress of a Nation is too 
well established by human history to be 
debatable. Within our own land and 
time, the tremendous economic lessons, the 
staggering sacrifices of human hopes and 
values attendant upon unsound types of 
land and resource utilization, have been 
too numerous and too tragically evident 
to leave any room for doubt. As the pro- 
fessional group claiming leadership in a 
field that comprehends almost one-third of 
the Nation’s land area, foresters are faced 
with an inescapable obligation to ex- 
plore and give the fullest practicable ap- 
plication to the principle that human 
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uses of lands must be correlated witi 
human needs and with the limitations «ff 
natural action. 

The merits of a balance between use 
of lands and human dependence on seq 
vices and products of lands are not whos 
ly theoretical or hypothetical, for thaf 
clearly are demonstrated in certain of tk 
older countries. One good example is ag 
forded by the German Reich. To suppod 
a population of 68 million people, or 5j 
per cent as much as that of the Uniteg 
States, Germany has a total land are 
slightly less than that of Michigan, Wi 
consin, and Minnesota combined, and na 
greatly different in soil quality and cl: 
matic influences. If the three states name‘ 
could be imagined as containing alony 
their southern border a section of th 
Rocky Mountains, and at varying intervah 
several segments of the Appalachiag 
Range, they would represent a fair equiv 
alent of the physiography of Germany 
In Germany the ratio of acres per pez 
son is 1.7; in the United States it i 
14.6, or more than eight times as greag 
Yet, through wise use of its soils, Ger 
many locally supplies four-fifths of if 
wood requirements, and perhaps an equa 
or greater proportion of its food and clo 
ing requirements. 

But that is not the entire benefit. Ther 
exists coincidentally a mentally restfu 
and stimulating repose and beauty of t 
landscape; and more important still, 
permanency of institutions which justifie 
farm buildings of masonry and _artistil 
design, instead of wooden shacks; sa 
mill smokestacks of brick or concrete 
rather than sheet iron; urban structure 
that are permanent contributions to co 
munity wealth, instead of structures dé 
signed for wreckage within the quarte 
or half century in which obsolescence wil 
overtake them. 

It must be conceded that this condition 
is the result of centuries of evolution 
rather than programmed planning; tha 
in part it represents adjustments of hw 


jan needs to forms of land use dictated 
y whims or personal interests of power- 
landowners. Some of Germany’s 
nest forests exist today because three 
@nturies ago some Archbishop or Prince 
id greater love for the hunt than for 
firming, and forbade the clearing of lands 
#ited to crop production. Some of its 
#rms would be more useful if converted 
#) forests. Nevertheless, the country, in 
H¢ main, represents a well considered 
Wlaptation of land uses to the balanced 
beds of the dependent population; so 
quch so, that the forces of both law and 
jppular opinion impose definite restraints 
fon any landowner who for motives of 
Hrsonal interest contemplates uses of 
Hs own lands which would disrupt the 
ttern to which the Nation has adapted 
s entire economy. 


In the United States the land-use plan- 
yng movement already has passed from 
He stage of discussion into that of defi- 
ite action. The major agency in the field 
the National Resources Committee, 
hich has divided the United States into 
Feven districts, each in charge of a dis- 
ict chairman and employing a district 
pnsultant, aided in each state by a state 
pnsultant working in cooperation with 
Ne state planning board. Cooperating 
fith the National Resources Committee 
tre two regional planning commissions 
he New England Regional Planning 
ommission and the Pacific Northwest 
Jegional Planning Commission), 43 state 
lanning boards (of which 30 are es- 
blished by legislative act), 250 county 
lanning boards, and an indeterminate 
umber of municipal planning boards. 
thus a wide but closely integrated organi- 
ation has been spread over almost the 
tire Nation. 


Coincidentally, a national program of 
lanned land use, relating primarily but 
ot exclusively to agricultural use, has 
initiated by the Department of 
ericulture under the guidance of the 
gricultural Extension Serice. The stud- 
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ies will be conducted through a structure 
of county agricultural program planning 
committees in all counties where the es- 
tablishment of such committees is practi- 
cable. Each committee will consist of 
from ten to twenty representatives of 
business, farmers, county governing agen- 
cies, etc. To head up the program there 
will be in each state (1) a state directing 
committee, consisting of the Director of 
Extension, the Director of Experiment 
Stations, a leader of the research project 
on adjustments, and a leader of projects, 
and (2) a state working committee, con- 
sisting of a leader of this project, ex- 
tension specialists, county agent leaders, 
etc. While this movement deals primarily 
with farm lands and the adjustments dic- 
tated by considerations of agricultural 
economy, it will bear significantly on the 
question of forest land uses. 


A third program is that of the Resettle- 
ment Administration, designed primarily 
to establish sound bases for the future 
plans of that organization. It is con- 
ducted through the eleven regional direc- 
tors of the Resettlement Administration, 
each of which has a regional chief of 
land use planning section. In each of 40 
states there is also a land planning spe- 
cialist, who reports to the regional chief. 


Aside from these three groups specifi- 
cally organized to systematically study 
and plan the use of lands of the United 
States, there are a number of administra- 
tive agencies whose functions necessarily 
include planned uses of lands. Conspic- 
uous among these are the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs and 
the Division of Grazing of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, the Biological Survey, and 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture, and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. While these seven organiza- 
tions are not diagrammed parts of any 
of the three land planning bodies, they 
presumably are cooperating with those 
bodies to the fullest practicable degree, 
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and constructively contribute to the gen- 
eral progress of all three movements. 

All of the agencies referred to are ofh- 
cial in character, but include a large pro- 
portion of non-official cooperators, many 
of them persons of the highest standing in 
social and economic fields, who, without 
any incentive other than a desire to pro- 
mote public welfare, are giving generously 
of their time and talents. In that classi- 
fication there no doubt may be included 
many of the professional foresters of the 
country. Foresters obviously have a wide 
range of agencies with which to affiliate 
in land planning fields. For the average 
forester the obvious course will be to co- 
operate with all of them. Even though 
their organizational identities may be sep- 
arate, they are, after all, parts of a com- 
mon movement, and the products of their 
several programs will contribute to a 
common objective of public progress. 
This is the principle by which the Forest 
Service has been and will be guided, and 
the one which no doubt has been fol- 
lowed by the state forest organizations 
and foresters in other than public employ- 
ment. 

So much for the mechanics of the situ- 
ation. The diagrams of organization have 
been drawn, the objectives have been de- 
fined, and the stations have all been 
manned by qualified personnel. The co- 
operation of all potential collaborators 
and contributors has been solicited and, 
where extended, accepted. One may now 
appropriately speculate as to how effec- 
tively the movement will function, how 
far it will go, how much it really will 
correct the misuse and abuse of soil re- 
sources that has characterized our history 
to date. In search for the most acceptable 
answer, it is logical to consider some 
of the conditions which must be met. 

Our wastage of soils and natural re- 
sources is due primarily to the fact that 
we seem to have more of them than we 
actually need. Thus there is lacking much 
of the incentive to constructive action that 
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would exist if our natural resources feq 
below or only slightly exceeded our na 
tional needs. Constructive action inev} 
tably will entail sacrifices and painfi 
economic and social readjustments, whic 
will be made slowly and unwillingly unf 
less motivated by compensations not onhiy 
adequate but immediate. And the rea 
compensations of a sound program of lani 
use are in the future rather than the pres 
ent. Ultimate social security and economiy 
independence will be the end results rathe 
than immediate cash returns. Thus th 
first obstacle to be overcome will b 
widespread apathy or inertia, which wi. 
encourage and support such active opf 
position as inevitably will take form. 
An assumed or attainable excess c 
natural resources suggests a conflict witi 
the economy of scarcity which _hithert: 
has dominated this country’s economil 
thought. An excess of any commodity 
no matter how serviceable it may be, un 
der present economic concepts dispropor 
tionately diminishes the price that co 
modity will bring in the open market 
That circumstance raises an_ interestin: 
question as to what the consequence 
would be if the annual production o 
timber per acre in the United State; 
equalled that of Germany, since in sucl 
event we would be growing about 184 
billion board feet of timber, or its equiv 
alent, per year; and at present our saw 
timber consumption amounts to less than 
18 billion board feet per year. The old 
economic order unquestionably would cong 
strue that possibility as dictating a re 
duction rather than an increase of the 
area dedicated to forest use, or at leas 
a cessation of intensive silvicultural mans 
agement. Disciples of the new economi¢ 
order, however, would hold that ou: 
future use of forest products may be imi 
measurably greater than our past use 
and that provision for the ultimate neec 
must be made far prior to the time the 
need materializes; that the social values 
of forests are not measured by the cash 


life for a considerable proportion of 
fe population; that if it costs more 
} maintain forests than their timber 
roducts. will bring in an oversupplied 


Eablic assumption of the cost. In this 
Mtuation lies one of the major conflicts of 
fought among professional foresters, and 
forester can escape the consequences 
the decision, as it will have a vital 


nally interested in it will reach any 
Wnanimity of opinion as to the proper 


the basis of industrial and financial 
onomy. If that were the sole consider- 
ftion, one readily might reason that 
wince the best 200 million acres of forest 
ils in the United States under maximum 
intensity of silvicultural management would 
jroduce all the wood products that would 
je needed, the proper principle would be 
concentrate all forestry effort on that 
00 million acres and virtually forget 
me other 400 million acres. But such 
®asoning would entail complete disre- 
ard of the social and humanitarian fac- 
ors, for upon the other 400 million acres 
lassed as actual or potential forest soils 
ere depend for economic existence hun- 
ireds of thousands of citizens of the coun- 
y and all of the property and social and 
olitical and cultural institutions that rep- 
fesent the fruits of their effort. One 
mswer might be to let those people adapt 
themselves to uses of their lands other 
than forestry, in which event the natural 
uery would be: “What other uses?” 
no logical answer to that query sug- 
ested itself, there might then follow the 
uggestion that the people dependent upon 
e unneeded 400 million acres of forest 
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land remove to some other part of the 
country, which would inspire the further 
query: “What other part, and how would 
they support themselves there?” 


Each region is going to claim and be 
conceded its inherent right to employ its 
own potentialities of timber production 
to the limits established by its own needs 
and trade relationships. In calculating 
its needs it is going to consider not alone 
the requirements of industry and com- 
merce for products of the forest, but also 
the requirements of its population for 
economic opportunity. It may be the 
soundest social planning to intensively 
manage lands of the third site quality 
in one region, rather than additional acre- 
ages of land of the second site quality 
in another region. Selection of the for- 
est areas to be intensively managed must 
be governed by regional as well as na- 
tional circumstances. 

Solutions for these difficult questions 
would seem to lie, if anywhere, in sys- 
tematically studied and planned land 
use. The need for the forester to take 
an active part in such land use planning 
therefore seems inescapable. By giving 
generously of his time and talents to the 
movement he can assure proper recogni- 
tion of forestry as a major element of the 
program, and can establish for forestry 
the social and economic relationships with- 
out which it cannot maintain its de- 
served position in the social and _po- 
litical structure of the country. 

But the believer in a forest program 
governed wholly by considerations of in- 
dustrial and financial economy, while he 
should be active in land planning move- 
ments, need hardly hope that as a return 
for his efforts he successfully can estab- 
lish such a principle of national action. 
The odds are all against him. There is 
no probability that one-fifth of the land 
area of the United States will be allowed 
to lie idle, and gradually deteriorate 
through neglect until its social poten- 
tialities largely have diminished, on no 
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grounds other than that the apparent 
timber requirements of the country can 
be supplied at slightly lower cost or with 
less effort upon other lands or in other 
regions. In support of such a principle 
there can be advanced time-honored eco- 
nomic axioms, such as the law of sup- 
ply and demand, lower costs to the con- 
sumer through lower costs of production, 
etc., but in opposition to it there will be 
a veritable myriad of social, economic, 
and political considerations which daily 
are gaining in popular acceptance and 
importance. 

On the other hand, the forester of most 
liberal social tendencies must recognize 
the need for wholly sound and sane eval- 
uations of the social and economic con- 
tributions of forests, must face the fact 
that in the long run the demands of 
forestry upon the capital and energies of 
the Nation must be equalled or exceeded 
by concretely demonstrable social and 
economic benefits, or they will fail to 
receive adequate public support. Every 
appraisal of the situation must be ration- 
al and realistic, and not governed too 
absolutely by ephemeral currents of en- 
thusiasm and sentiment. 


FORESTERS AND LAND PLANNING 


By BERNARD FRANK 


Forestry Division, Tennessee Valley Authority 


Be subject of land planning has 
aroused tremendous popular inter- 
est in the past few years. The fact 
that it is now generally recognized as a 
constructive method of attaining economic 
stability is a most hopeful indication of 
the progress to be expected in this direc- 
tion in the future. Managed land use of 
one kind or another has, of course, been 
practiced for centuries. But only recently 
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The wise forester will be the one whl} 
will explore his own mind and honestl: 
determine how much of his past thinkin 
on these major problems of forestry ha 
been based on faulty or only partial data 
has been inspired by personal enthusiasn} 
or professional affiliations, or has iti 
origin in his own peculiar psychology, 
which may have been influenced by inheri 
tances of opinion or doctrine based o: 
times and conditions wholly differen 
from those with which he must deal. H: 
will not wholly discard these long cher 
ished ideas, but will store them amon: 
his treasures of memory. To qualify him 
self as an effective member of the pres’ 
ent and prospective economic and profes 
sional order, he will adopt the alliterativ 
formula of find, filter, focus, face. ane 
follow the facts. In essence, that is th 
objective of the current land use plan 
ning groups; hence it follows that th 
forester by allying himself with the lan 
use planning movement can derive bene 
fits and returns which will add greatl: 
to his personal and professional effective 
ness, can contribute constructively to th 
solution of a major problem of na 
tional economy, and can win for fon 
estry its true and rightful place in the su 


has the idea of coordinated planning re 
ceived the widespread and powerful imi 
petus it now has. This involves more 
than a consideration of all the possibld 
aspects of land utilization and the relatec 
social and economic factors. It also int 
volves the bringing together of all types 
of governmental agencies, for a commor 
purpose. 


Perhaps one of the best statements of 


e necessity for comprehensive, large- 
gale planning is that which appears in 


@ittee on State Planning.! 


} “Looking back over the last fifty years, 


jas caused appalling losses in our Ameri- 
“an states. Enormous and _ incalculable 
samage has been brought about by flood, 
“fosion, drought, stream pollution, in- 


hineral resources—much of which might 
lave been averted by foresight and plan- 


f This tragic loss of 
Suman and natural resources, with the 


| “The fact is, however, that from time 
b time some of our states have been 
jominated by exploiters who were inter- 
sted in wealth but not always in the 
jommonwealth. These interests were 
Hanning while the public slept. The 
American state need not be a twilight 
yone in which anarchy prevails, but may 
fecome an organized and effective force 
pr protecting and developing the re- 
fources of the common weal and helping 
jo make the great gains of our civiliza- 
lion an actual fact in the daily lives of 


I think there can be no quarrel with 
he goal of social and economic planning 
mplied in the foregoing statement; name- 
y, the bringing about in an orderly, 
lemocratic manner of the highest possi- 
le standard of living, the greatest amount 
f security, and the maximum possible 
easure of well-being for the people of 
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the Nation. This concept emphasizes first 
and foremost that the ultimate purpose 
of planning is the enrichment of our 
human resource; that planning is only 
a means to that end—not an end in itself. 
Planning here becomes a living organism, 
flexible, continuous in operation, and al- 
ways in close touch with and cognizant 
of our changing social needs. Applied 
to forestry, the results of planning are 
measured not solely in terms of sus- 
tained yield, but more in terms of steady, 
continuous employment under satisfactory 
working conditions and at sufficient wage 
returns to permit the enjoyment of a de- 
cent living standard by all the workers 
concerned. 


Foresters, both as technicians and as 
important instruments in the vast nation- 
wide program of restoring our natural 
wealth, cannot afford to overlook the 
necessity for considering the human ele- 
ment. If living conditions of communi- 
ties dependent upon the forest resource 
can permanently be bettered, that would 
seem far more satisfactory than a show- 
ing of large profits for a small group, or 
of intermediate accomplishments in plant- 
ing or timber sales. To bring about such 
economic betterment, a revision of wage 
and general labor policies on the part of 
both private and public forest agencies 
is definitely called for. Also, a reap- 
praisal of current cutting methods. For 
even under sustained yield practices, so 
large a portion of the merchantable tim- 
ber may be removed at any one time as 
to curtail materially local opportunities 
for continuous woods and mill employ- 
ment. The increased amount and number 
of individual incomes resulting from such 
revision of policies will constitute social 
returns of the most tangible form: in- 
creased expenditures within the local 
communities themselves, as against the 
usual drain of income out of forest com- 


1State Planning: A Review of Activities and Progress. National Resources Board, 1935. P. 1. 
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munities; decreased expenditures for lo- 
cal relief; and a general increase in pur- 
chasing power, thereby providing employ- 
ment to additional workers. 


Viewed from the social standpoint, 
planning for forest land use takes on a 
very definite regional slant. Without ig- 
noring factors of national importance, it 
is obvious that the fullest possible long- 
run development of the resources of a 
given region and the consequent benefit 
to its people increase the national wealth. 
Moreover, the emphasis on creating or 
expanding local opportunities in the man- 
agement of forest resources makes for the 
consideration of forestry problems large- 
ly on the basis of local conditions. This 
approach is very definitely in contrast 
with that of past methods of forest ex- 
ploitation, when the tendency was to drain 
the natural wealth from one region after 
another, regardless of the effects of such 
exploitation. 


Current trends in planning show a real- 
istic appreciation of local needs. There 
have been set up, in practically every state, 
planning boards, district and regional 
boards, and in many cases county plan- 
ning bodies. Such organizations give as- 
surance that the local aspects of land 
use planning will be fully developed, 
while their close and continuous con- 
tacts with the National Resources Board 
and other federal agencies provide the 
national viewpoint essential to the ade- 
quate appraisal of their respective prob- 
lems. Thus the National Resources Com- 
mittee points out that, while “it is plain 
that there are types of situations in which 
there is either national planning or no 
planning . . . it is also plain that there 
are situations in which planning will be 
local or not at all—problems in which 
the solution of the question must grow 
out of the life of the local area as an ex- 


*Tbid, p. v (foreword). 
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pression of its special and local needsge 
And further, that “wise planning providdy 
for a working balance between local an 
central, public and private initiative, reay 
izing that progress may be smothered LB 
an excess of one as of the other, an 
employing its efforts in trying to f 
functions to areas in the interest of thf 
whole Nation.’ 


The Tennesse River basin furnishes < 
good an example of the regional approaay 
to land planning as may be found any 
where in the country. In addition to tk 
established state planning boards and tk 
state and federal research and administre 
tive agencies, there is the Tennessee Valle 
Authority, a government corporation sé 
up under specific mandate by Congres 
to undertake as part of its duties, plana 
studies, and demonstrations in many field 
of land use; a corporation that cu 
across state lines, maintains close contac 
with the various state and local agencies 
and includes among its personnel spe 
cialists in many fields of planning an: 
administration. This type of organiza 
tion provides an excellent opportunity fot 
realistic treatment of problems of co 
mon interest, testing and application o 
various techniques, and demonstration o 
tested methods of procedure. Thus thh 
social economists, the geographers, agri 
culturists, foresters, and engineers of tht 
Tennessee Valley Authority are collaborat 
ing in the collection and analysis of thi 
basic data necessary to a proper under 
standing of the Valley’s problems. 


Of interest to foresters is the valley 
wide survey of forest conditions. Thi 
consists of a series of qualitative studies 
of individual counties or other units. Thé 
purpose is to describe the present fores’ 
situation, the contribution of the fores? 
to employment and wood-using industry 
needs, trends in forest land ownershif 


Sy 


jd utilization, and the prospects for fu- 
‘tre development. These factual studies 
ovide for each unit information on the 
Wstribution of forest lands by type and 
indition, rough volume and growth esti- 
wates, ownership classes, and use of the 
rest for timber, game, and watershed 
gotection. Wood-using plants are listed 
al to size, type, and requirements, and 
ye amounts, kinds, and sources of raw 
Waterial consumed for various purposes 
we roughly determined. The amount of 
inployment in forests and forest products 
#anufacture is also obtained, along with 
wher data of value in appraising the 
ipssibilities for planned forest develop- 
ent. Recommendations are then drawn 
> based on the local conditions obtain- 
g in a given unit. These are only 
mtative, however, because it is fully 
Halized that the county itself, while a 
dnvenient area for conducting field sur- 
ys and obtaining economic data, is but 
fart of a larger region whose problems 
just be studied as a whole. 


) Forestry is only one of many factors 
*ttering into the problem of encouraging 
e orderly development of a given area. 
lence, many other types of studies are 
progress, all contributing to a fuller 
lopreciation of the complex problems 
fith which the people of this region must 
kal. These include the rural land classi- 
ation project of the Land Planning 
d Housing Division of the Tennessee 
alley Authority, wherein major classes 
land are being delineated on the basis 
physical conditions and stage and 
tent of agricultural development; the 
ludies of the Social and Economic Sec- 
jon in the fields of tax delinquency, 
jopulation, relief, public finance; the 
tudy of malaria and other health prob- 
ms by the Health and Medical Service 
Yivision; the Industry Division studies 
industrial trends, transportation, and 
darketing facilities; and the investiga- 
ions of the Geology and Engineering 
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Planning Staffs. So also many of the 
projects of the state planning boards, the 
state forest services, the universities and 
forest and agricultural experiment sta- 
tions, are valuable in bringing together 
in one form or another the basic infor- 
mation upon which planning must be 
predicated to be effective. 


Much progress has yet to be made in 
correlating the results of these various 
types of studies, and in working out a 
better basis for mutual understanding 
between agencies. For so far as_ the 
Tennessee Valley as a whole is con- 
cerned, land use planning is still largely 
in the formative stages. This is under- 
standable in view of the youth of most 
of the planning agencies now operating in 
that region. On limited areas long under 
stable control, as on some of the National 
Forests, administrative planning has be- 
come well established, but even here many 
problems revolving about the relationship 
between the Forests and the local com- 
munities have yet to be worked out. 

Perhaps the greatest service foresters 
can render as land planners and mana- 
gers is in this field of community de- 
velopment; namely, through adapting ad- 
ministrative policy and land use_ pro- 
grams to the needs of the population 
most directly affected by the operation 
of managed forests. Such an opportunity 
has come to the foresters of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. With the idea of dem- 
onstrating the economic practicability of 
a type of forest land management closely 
coordinated with local community needs, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority has em- 
barked on the job of developing lands 
around the Norris Reservoir for forestry 
and related purposes. Beyond the pri- 
mary objective of providing protection 
to the reservoir, emphasis is placed upon 
the systematic development of every type 
of utilization that the area will permit. 
The Tennessee Valley Authority Board has 
designated this area as the Norris Lake 
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Forest, and entrusted its administration 
to the Forestry Division. 

Specific objectives of management and 
details of survey procedure have already 
been described in the JourNaL OF For- 
estry.2 Much progress has been made 
since in working out and applying the 
long-range program of land management 
and forest community development, in- 
cluding full consideration of the human 
element involved in the employment of 
forest labor and in permitting the use of 
land by local individuals for various 
purposes. A wide variety of purposes 
have been provided for to date, subject to 
revision as increased knowledge, chang- 
ing economic conditions, and administra- 
tive needs require. As a result consider- 
able modification of the land pattern is 
in prospect. Inventory of existing condi- 
tions shows that 58 per cent of the entire 
area is in some form of forest, 24 per 
cent in crops, 11 per cent in pasture, 
and 7 per cent in abandoned land. Plans 
thus far developed provide for the organ- 
ized uses shown in Table 1. It should be 
understood that these represent major 
categories only, and do not exclude com- 
plementary or subordinate types of utili- 
zation. 

Reference is made to the fact that, 
while 1,280 acres have been allocated to 
groupwise forest worker settlement, ac- 
tually but one community has thus far 
been established, and this contains only 
2 of the 22 workers comprising the pres- 
ent labor force. Also, that only 10 ad- 
ditional families have as yet been located 
on the land. Within the next few months, 
however, it is anticipated that the re- 
mainder will be given definite assign- 
ments. 

The areas listed as crop and grazing 
lands consist of cleared, fairly level 
tracts of good soil available for leasing. 
On the basis of 15 acres of crop land 


°October, 1935. P. 851. 
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and 30 acres of grazing land respectively 
per person, these will provide income t 
424 families adjoining or near the Fo 
est. The development and operation c 
recreational, fish, and game facilities will 
yield part-time employment to an add 
tional number. Altogether it is expecte 
that at least 500 families, aside from t 
T.V.A. forest workers, will be benefitte 
by the program. 


So far as direct employment by t 
is concerned, only a small pan 
of the potential labor force has as ye 
been taken on. This present limitatio 
is necessary in order to keep administre 
tive costs down to a reasonable figur 
(28 cents per acre), considering the bad]. 
depleted condition of the forest ane 
cleared areas. In view of the small nu 
ber of workers that could be provided fo 
on this budget, and because of the ex 
tremely irregular and _ long-drawn-o 
shape of the Forest, it has been necessar 
to scatter the settlers. This does n 
mean, however, that the forest worke 
families are living in isolation as regard 
communication or access to educationah 
church, social, or health facilities. Ak 
settler sites and houses selected were car 
fully examined with these consideration 
in mind, due regard being given to th 
availability of good agricultural land 
and of administrative needs. Nor hay 
considerations of natural environmen 
been overlooked in locating forest comm 
nities. The people who live in the Se 
quoyah settlement, for example, have a 
outlook which commands a magnificen 
sweep of the Cumberland Mountains, an 
in addition a section of the Norris Lak 
Of the 12 families now on the land, al. 
children of school age are regularly at) 
tending local schools. All families have 
good access to established rural commu 
nities and trading centers outside the For 
est. Sanitary facilities have been carefully. 
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‘Type of area Proposed use Acres Per cent of total 
Meepaity Sites. ae Forest worker settlement... 1,280 Thea 
meeras lands 22 ==" Lease to local-farmers._§- 2,625 2.2 
memos lands == Lease to local farmers. = 2 10,465 8.9 
jame management, game refuge, Regulated hunting, breeding, and 
jand game sanctuary reservations protection, respectively 15,965 13.6 
rest recreation areas..__..___.Operation or leasing of recrea- 
tional facilities (includes wild 
area of 1,400 acres for exten- 
SIVEprecreation))) pea swe | s 3,965 3.4 
fatural study areas__________.._Scientific study of natural succes- 
SIO) Se 5 AAG a. Pee EP 23 6,180 5.3 
pmmercial forest lands... Timber production _....._= or 76,520 65.5 
otal ape ehen. a Ae ee 117,000 100.0 


necked, and in all cases made to conform 


ith T.V.A. health standards. The in- 
allation of radios and the use of power 
pats makes for rapid and effective com- 
unication and transportation. 


|Merely to locate families on the land, 
en under good living conditions and at 
ir rates of pay, without preparation 
practical forestry, agriculture, and 
ome living would be to leave the job 
alf-finished. All forest workers have 
nerefore been given special instruction in 
ie elements of forestry, in the use of 
bols and equipment, in practical agricul- 
ire, and in first aid. The women have 
sceived special training in food prepara- 
on, preserving and canning, and other 
ome tasks. Altogether, each family is 
ell fitted for the working and living 
nditions incident to their residence on 
1e Forest. 
“Most of the work thus far done has 
onsisted of installation jobs such as fenc- 
ig, building construction or renovation, 
sad improvement, and of other jobs of 
lore immediate importance, such as tim- 
er salvage and fire patrol. Heavier 
isks, requiring the use of large groups 
f men, have been undertaken with C.C.C. 
bor, as for example, the construction 


of the four fire towers, truck trails, and 
soil erosion control. 


It is believed that such a demonstra- 
tion of integrated land use and perma- 
nent forest community development will 
indicate the feasibility of similar develop- 
ments on a large scale in other forest 
regions in the country. On areas contain- 
ing merchantable timber in quantity and 
other readily utilizable resources, this 
type of management can get under way 
much more quickly and in a more inten- 
sive manner from the beginning. In such 
cases operations can initially be self-sus- 
taining, although in the case of private 
holdings a lower rate of profits and 
spreading of returns over a longer period 
will have to be faced than where no con- 
scious thought is given to community up- 
building. Whether private enterprise is 
able or willing to accept these conditions 
remains to be seen. On the other hand, 
in cut-over or otherwise depleted areas, 
where immediate returns are not avail- 
able, dependence will have to be placed 
on allotments during the developmental 
period, and the program will necessarily 
be more modest in character. 


Summed up, the contribution of the 
forester to land planning depends upon 
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two factors. First, upon the stability of 
forest land ownership. Second, upon his 
own attitude as planner and administra- 
tor toward the workers and communities 
affected by his administration. 


Regarding the first factor, it may be 
stated that without stable and socially 
responsible ownership it is futile to talk 
of planning for community betterment, or 
for that matter of any other kind of plan- 
ning. Yet today only a minor portion 
of our forest area is under stable control, 
and of this the major share is publicly 
owned. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. F. B. Trenk: Mr. Kneipp said that 
planning has reached the stage where 
the mechanics are developed and _ the 
blue prints are at hand. I think there 
is still a tremendous public doubt as to 
how land use planning is to be put into 
operation without a lavish public expen- 
diture. Unless the public buys, to what 
extent can it direct use? We should be 
most negligent if our discussion stopped 
at this point. A power of government 
can be brought into play, and has been 
brought into play, which has not yet 
been mentioned—the police power. I 
refer specifically to its use through what 
we know as zoning. Zoning is the legal 
application of a plan to control develop- 
ment, without requiring condemnation or 
government ownership. It seems to have 
been the only method, so far, by which 
a plan can be put into execution without 
huge expenditures of public funds. 

In Wisconsin 23 counties have closed 
5,200,000 acres of land to agricultural 
development and set up alternative uses. 
This forces into certain channels the plans 
for land use that the county and advisory 
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As to the second factor, if we can thingy 
of successful administration less in term 
of profits or product yields and more if} 
terms of tangible community benefits dd 
rived from employment at decent wages 
better living conditions, and security; ani) 
if we can look upon the forest worker leey 
as a commodity to be used or discarded ef 
the sole convenience of the managemen 
but more as a permanent and active par 
ner interested in giving his best effort 
toward economic and efficient administra 
tion; then we can rightly feel that 
have furthered that ultimate goal of pla 
ning, the national well being. 


agencies of the state have worked ou! 
The purpose of human conservation tha 
Mr. Frank spoke of has certainly bees 
kept in view; what really inspired tha 
plan in northern Wisconsin was the humai 
wreckage and the wastage of hard-earne« 
tax money in providing local governmer 
tal services to isolated settlers. As foi 
Mr. Kneipp’s question of state constitu 
tionality, it should be remembered tha 
zoning is an application of the state’ 
police power. So far as rousing opposk 
tion is concerned, this zoning is entirel 
local and voluntary. Backed by 23 coun 
ties, it has a record of 40 counties’ sui 
pervisors favoring it by votes to 1 op 
posing it—a remarkable example, surely, 
of the use of governmental authority té 
solve its own problems. 

The U. S. Forest Service has benefited 
In every county in Wisconsin in whick 
a National Forest is located, the super 
visor and the rangers were called into the 
‘town meeting to point out the areas whick 
they were interested in having closed td 
agriculture. They received cooperation 
from the town boards, and claims for fic! 


sa 


itious agricultural values were eliminated, 
» the benefit of the acquisition program. 


| Here, then, is a case of putting into 
kecution a plan of land use that is not 
redicated upon lavish public expendi- 
Ares. 


| Dr. R. K. Winters: Yesterday we con- 
idered in some detail the problem of 
rest management on privately owned 
brest land in the South. Today we have 
een focusing our attention upon the op- 
ration of organized land plannirig, as it 
orks to improve human welfare. I should 
ke to try to link these two together, 
fith special reference to conditions as 
hey exist in the South. 


/I am a member of the Forest Survey 
tganization of the Southern Forest Ex- 
eriment Station. We have, as one of our 
bjects, the measuring of the present and 
ossible future contribution that the for- 
sts of the South can make to the wel- 
re of southern people. One of the 
ingible evidences of this contribution is 
e cash income that accrues to the peo- 
le through forest use. A few figures may 
rve to indicate the contribution that 
se forests of the South are now making 
our people. 


Consider the lumber industry, for exam- 
le. In 1934 the industrial lumber cut in 
e South was in the neighborhood of 6,- 
90,000,000 board feet, including pine, 
ardwood, and cypress. Our study shows 
at approximately 314 man-days of labor 
er thousand board feet is required for 
e conversion of standing trees into lum- 
er as it goes on the market. This is per- 
aps a little high for hardwood and some- 
at low for pine, but it represents, I be- 
eve, a fairly balanced average. Assum- 
g an average working year of 250 days, 
is represents the employment of 91,000 
en on a year-long basis. 

Consider, also, the naval stores industry. 
ur Survey data indicate that there are at 
ast 12,000 naval stores crops of 10,000 
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faces each, requiring approximately 314 
men each, year-long. This represents ap- 
proximately 40,000 laborers employed 
throughout the year. 


In my judgment, Mr. Frank reached the 
kernel of the forest land planning prob- 
lem when he stated that the contribution 
of the forests to land planning depends 
upon the stability of forest land owner- 
ship. In some parts of the South, we find 
private forest land ownership relatively 
stable. In other parts the opposite is true. 
Five factors seem to stand out as most im- 
portant in their bearing upon the stability 
of private forest land ownership in the 
South. First I shall mention taxes. The 
seriousness of the tax problem has already 
been indicated by a number of speakers. 
I place second intent of ownership—is the 
owner a cut-out and get-out advocate, or 
is he planning on a continued use of: his 
forest lands? Third comes the rate of for- 
est growth; fourth, the cooperation of 
local people in forest protection—in our 
region, chiefly fire protection; and last, 
perhaps not least, forest extension. 

Where all of these factors are operat- 
ing unfavorably, we find unstable con- 
ditions of forest land ownership. For this 
situation I see two remedies. The first 
has been mentioned here before—public 
ownership. The second is an active pro- 
gram to make conditions favorable for the 
stability of private land ownership. I 
believe that under some conditions public 
ownership is the best solution to the prob- 
lem; under others private ownership will, 
I believe, be the most desirable. Where 
conditions are favorable for stable private 
forest land ownership, many private oper- 
ators are eager to obtain the benefits of 
stability, keeping their operations con- 
tinuous’ and thereby automatically increas- 
ing local employment. Already in the 
South we have a number of private forest 
landowners who are holding their land 
for timber growth, and some communities 
that are consequently provided with a 
more or less continuous source of employ- 
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ment. I should like to pause here and 
ask Mr. Oettmeir, of the Superior Pine 
Products Corporation, to tell what his 
company has done in the past ten years 
for the town of Fargo, Ga. 


Mr. W. M. Oettmeir: When I went to 
Fargo ten years ago with Captain Eldredge, 
it was just another one of those towns 
which most of you have seen. It was what 
was left after the sawmills had gone. That 
area had been exploited, the best timber 
had been cut, and the sawmills had moved 
out, and what few improvements had been 
put there by the sawmills were absolutely 
removed. The houses in the town were 
deteriorating, unpainted, and in a state 
of collapse. One road led out of our 
community, and it was passable about 
half the time, and navigable about the 
other half. When we first went to Fargo 
there were two or three more or less di- 
lapidated automobiles there. There was 
absolutely no communication with the out- 
side world except to get out of town and 
carry a message yourself, or mail it on 
the one or two trains a day that came 


through. 


Today the buildings in Fargo are well 
kept; they are well painted; we have tele- 
phone communication out of the town; we 
have several good roads that can be trav- 
eled at any time; there are in the neigh- 
borhood of fifty privately owned automo- 
biles—I mean touring cars, not counting 
trucks that are hauling; there are prob- 
ably twenty-five or thirty privately owned 
radio receivers in town; and people have 
permanent employment. Our population, 
counting workmen, has increased possibly 
30 to 40 per cent during this ten years. 
The people who are there now are really 
workmen, whereas ten years ago they did 
practically nothing but hunt and fish and 
make a little “shine.” They are going 
right ahead with all kinds of develop- 
ments. Ten years ago we had in Fargo 
just a dilapidated building for a school- 
house. Today we have a school which is, 
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with one exception, the best school in thi} 
county. Financially it is in better shapy 
than any school district in the county, in 
cluding our county seat. Our people conf 
sider that they will really have permanerf) 
employment, and they are advancing, boty 
socially and morally. 


Dr. Winters: I was particularly i 
pressed with Mr. Kneipp’s statement thal 
the job of land planners is to size up thi 
problem and decide what to do, and wh 
is to do it. In that set-up there is, : 
seems to me, room for much work by 
federal and state agencies, and for mucd 
private work. In some parts of the coun 
try no doubt one will assume greater im 
portance, and in other parts another. 
am of the opinion that in the South, wher 
now less than 10 per cent of the area o 
commercial forest land is under publi! 
forest land management, the present op 
portunity for improving community wek 
fare very largely rests with private indug 
try. The forestry profession, organizeé 
or individually, it seems to me, can con 
tribute materially to community develop 
ment by helping to make conditions favop 
able for stability of private forest lané 
ownership. . 


At this point President Chapman wai 
called to the chair. 


Chairman Chapman: We will now hea 
the report of Mr. Rhoades’ Committee on 
Land Utilization. 


- 

Mr. Rhoades: I want to make one ox 
two remarks about the report of this Comm 
mittee, and its personnel. When the Pres: 
ident asked me to assume the chairma 
ship of a Committee on Public Acquisitior 
I did not want to do it, naturally; but he 
insisted. Then I asked him to select thé 
committee; but he said that was my jobl 
So I asked certain men to serve. I did not 
know the individual views of any of themr 
but I thought the fairest way was to selec 
men who represented as many viewpoint: 


| possible. We have on the committee 


“py schools, private foresters, and state 
yresters, and I myself happened to be, at 
p time when the selection was made, 


ith the T.V.A. 


FUNCTION OF THE COMMITTEE 


A LETTER transmitted by President 
iN Chapman on December 28, 1934, 
; to all members of the Committee on 
*% Public Acquisition of Forests, defined 
e function of the Committee as follows: 
Yo study and report to the Society upon 
fe new developments and general rela- 
bnships of public acquisition as affected 
+ national versus state relations, Tennes- 
fe Valley Authority, submarginal land 
rchases under the A.A.A., and any other 
tw phases of public land policy.” 


}As the Committee conceived the scope 
the work ahead, it was to begin not 
ly with subject matter not specifically 
msidered by Professor Hosmer’s report 
last year, but also to re-analyze the ac- 
isition program discussed in the Cope- 
d Report, and to consider the soundness 
that program in relation to private for- 
t holdings and state forest acquisition. 
e Committee accordingly conceives that 
fields are rather comprehensive, and 
mprise a study and analysis of existing 
deral statements of policy and objec- 
es, the intimated lines of action, and the 
tual physical accomplishments which 
rther clarify and express these policies, 
order that it might determine and weigh 
eir probable effect on the activities and 


7Percentage of forest land unknown. 
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lecting data. We have not had much op- 
portunity to get together, until we came 
here; but we have corresponded, and cer- 
tain groups have got together from time 
to time. What we brought forth I will 
now read. 

At this point Mr. Verne Rhoades read 
the following Committee Report: 


| REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC ACQUISITION OF FORESTS 


prerogatives of the states and of the pri- 
vate landowners. 


It was impossible to check all of the 
data that have been assembled by various 
agencies engaged in acquisition of forest 
land. Efforts to obtain clearcut statements 
of policies and objectives were not always 
successful. 


SCOPE OF THE FEDERAL PROGRAM 


A major objective of Forest Service ac- 
quisition program, as stated in the Cope- 
land Report, is that an area of approxi- 
mately 134,000,000 acres of forest land be 
added to the federal domain by purchase. 
This figure in the National Resources Board 
Report is reduced to approximately 131,- 
000,000 acres. For other federal agen- 
cies engaged in acquisition of forest land 
the amount to be acquired is as follows: 


; Acres 
National Park Service. 23,000,000 
U. S. Indian Service... 25,000,000 
Rural Resettlement Adminis- 

ea Ce cee 75,000,000 
U. S. Biological Survey___. 38,000,000 
State Pficresis te. © he 58,000,000 
State) parks iebatl Oot 0k os 7,000,000 
State game refuges. 2,000,000 


Of the areas that should ultimately be 
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in public ownership, the National Re- 
sources Board report (page 213) states: 


“It is believed that public acquisition 
offers the only sound and workable solu- 
tion of the forest problem in areas where 
growing stocks have been heavily or 
wholly depleted by destructive logging, 
fires, and other causes; areas where profit- 
able operation for timber production may 
be impossible for private enterprise but 
where the public interest in watershed, 
wildlife, and recreational values can be 
served only by organized management; 
areas which might be operated profitably 
by private owners, but on which the pub- 
lic need for recreation and related uses 
makes public ownership highly desirable; 
privately owned forest lands interspersed 
with existing public forests and purchase 
units; lands submarginal for agriculture 
for which the highest use is forestry and 
related uses, and which could not be prof- 
itably converted to forestry under private 
ownership; and stands of timber otherwise 
destined to destructive exploitation in pri- 
vate ownership because of excessive capi- 
tal costs or for other reasons, but only as 
a last resort and subject to the provisions 
mentioned above. (The Forest Service 
recommends that the public acquisition 
program include 90 billion feet of stand- 
ing timber in the Northwest.) ” 

And on page 237: 


“As substantial and undetermined por- 
tions of the lands recommended for ac- 
quisition are now a part of the public do- 
main, it is difficult to estimate as yet the 
total amount of land which is contem- 
plated for state or federal purchase, or the 
ultimate acreage of land which would be 
in public ownership should all of these 
acquisition programs be consummated.” 

As generalized statements of policy, 
these declarations seem sound; however, 
their interpretation provides for unlimited 
latitude of action, and the very broadness 
of their expression leaves much doubt as 
to the actual intent. Issues have arisen 
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as to the amount and character of lanip 
and the rate of acquisition by pub 
agencies according to the statements § 
policy above outlined. In addition, cri: 
cisms have been made as to the extent 
which cooperation between the sever 
agencies has been effected, and in partic. 
lar as to the degree to which public a 
quisition is in accordance with statemen 
of principle, relative to the safeguardini 
of the interests of private timber produ 
tion. 


ACQUISITION BY THE T.V.A. 


So far as this Committee has been ab 
to ascertain there has been no public stat 
ment from the Tennessee Valley Authori’ 
regarding the purchase of forest or su 
marginal land by this agency for its ow 
purposes. 


The Authority has already made rath 
extensive purchases of land around La 
Norris. The total acreage may run up t 
125,000 acres, not including the land r: 
quired for the lake bed below the 1,02) 
foot contour. The main purpose is 1 
protect the shore line of the lake. 


The Authority has not as yet adopte 
a similar policy for other power develo 
ments, although it does contemplate bux 
ing sufficient land around the shore lin 
of the various lakes for protection. 


It is important, however, to observ 
that the Authority has’ requested otha 
purchasing agencies, notably the U. ¢ 
Forest Service and the Rural Resettlemer 
Administration, to consider active a 
quisition of forest land and submargin 
land areas throughout the Valley. I 
compliance with this request the Nation 
Forest Reservation Commission has greatl! 
extended the limits of former purchas 
areas, and has added several new one 
Certain submarginal problem areas, Id 
cated and investigated by the Forestr: 
Division of the T.V.A., have been recom 
mended to the R.R.A. for acquisition. Thi 


‘The T.V.A. is willing to cooperate fully 
ith other public agencies that are en- 
Hged in purchases of land within the 
Hnnessee Valley, but is not now willing 


‘an what is required for the full develop- 
‘ent of its power program, including the 
#otection of its lake shores. 


ACQUISITION BY THE R.RA. 


jin the facts, the accomplishments are 
ibstantially as follows to date: 


Hldings. A considerable portion—unde- 
irmined as to amount—will be more suit- 
| for forests than any other purpose. 


tately 12,000,000 acres, but there is no 
ttainty as to the degree to which these 
Dtions will be exercised. As a matter 
4 fact, many have already lapsed. 


}3. Apparently the R.R.A. has a free 
land in acquisition of lands. The only 
Nstrictions are the availability of funds 
od the interpretation of the program by 
lle federal bureau charged with the con- 
dict of the activity. 

The projects are varied. Some are set 
0 with the idea of buying out and re- 
oving farmers from submarginal areas 
, better lands elsewhere. Other projects 
tsult in the removal of but a few farmers 
lho may be in the purchase area, but 
ovide for the acquisition of substantial 
acts to be administered and used by 
ther public agencies. 


4. The R.R.A.’s policy at the present 
me appears to be to turn over the ac- 
ired lands not suitable for their resettle- 
sent purpose to various federal and state 
vencies for management. This may be 
one either on a long-time lease basis or 
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as a direct donation. The entire program, 
however, can be carried to completion 
only on the basis of a long-time effort. 


ACQUISITION BY THE Soi EROSION SERVICE 


D. S. Meyer, Chief, Division Coopera- 
tive Relations and Planning, wrote as fol- 
lows on November 30, 1935: 


“Up to date no funds have been made 
available for land purchase; consequently, 
no definite or final policy has been estab- 
lished. Most of the lands for nurseries 
have either been turned over from the 
other bureaus or have been provided by 
state experiment stations and others under 
cooperative agreement. .... we are en- 
deavoring to work out the proper pro- 
cedure and the proper relations with the 
Forest Service and the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration, so that we may coordinate 
our work more closely with these agencies 
in regions where the Soil Conservation 
Service has projects, and so that we may 
cooperate more fully with the states un- 
der the proper use of the provisions of 
the Fulmer Act and other authorizations 
which provide for land purchase by the 
Resettlement Administration and the For- 
est Service.” 


ACQUISITION BY THE U. S. Forest SERVICE 


The Weeks Act, passed in 1911, initiat- 
ing the purchase of forest land by the 
Forest Service with the major objective 
of watershed protection, was later enlarged 
in 1924 by the passage of an amendment 
to the Clarke-McNary Act which has for 
an additional objective the purchase of 
timberland for timber production. Estab- 
lishment of purchase areas within the tim- 
ber growing region of the East was a natu- 
ral consequence. Forest Service acquisi- 
tion moved along at a moderate rate until 
1935. From 1933 until recently the rate 
of purchase has been greatly accelerated. 
In order to more fully realize the possible 
permanent benefits from the social stand- 
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point of the work of the newly organized 
C.C.C., to save transportation, and to fur- 
ther the original program, large sums of 
federal money were made available for 
acquisition. This very briefly summarizes 
the progress of Forest Service acquisition. 


FEDERAL AND STATE COOPERATION 


It appears that the Forest Service has 
not established purchase units prior to re- 
ceiving the sanction of legislative bodies 
and the approval of the higher state of- 
ficials. But there has not always been 
agreement between the Forest Service and 
other state officials with respect to future 
federal ownership. It should, however, 
be pointed out that the states in many 
instances, and in some cases perhaps the 
federal government, have not themselves 
had adequate forest programs. “The 
states, however, as political, economic, and 
social units have been functioning a long 
time, and it would be wise to take advan- 
tage of the power that would be gained 
through state cooperation in federal mat- 
ters.” A splendid vehicle for this coopera- 
tion is the Fulmer Act. 


The more serious situation is the con- 
flict between public and private ownership. 
This is particularly acute in those states 
east of the Great Plains where public 
ownership is rapidly coming to the fore, 
and the institution of private land owner- 
ship will be materially affected. Public 
ownership brings with it a need for read- 
justment of communities, virtual stoppage 
of taxes (which is more or less offset by 
various forms of subsidy), a readjustment 
in the habits and economy of those people 
living near or within the area—in brief 
words, a sweeping change. The Com- 
mittee feels that because of the change 
wrought by the transfer of large areas of 
land from private to public ownership, 
the greatest of care must be exercised to 
avoid the creation of economic and social 
problems which cannot be readily met by 
any public agencies, state or federal, since 
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such agencies are slow moving, on tli 
one hand, and subject to violent overtui 
brought about through political hysterir 
on the other. 
As intimated earlier in this report, ti) 
Committee feels that the plans for larg 
scale public ownership are based upof 
inadequate information. It encourages sf 
greater amount of public forest ownershiy 
than exists at present, but at the same tin} 
feels compelled to state that it cannot ful & 
concur with the recommendations of t 
Copeland Report and the National R: 
sources Board Report for haste in the e 
cution of sweeping plans not based c 
more complete and accurate data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


We believe that in the acquisition pri 
grams of the various agencies there shou. 
be definitely kept before the minds of tk 
purchasing bodies the fundamental fas 
that the goal of foresters is to accomplis 
the practice of forestry and wise multip} 
land use upon all suitable lands, be tha 
private, state, or federal. 

We believe that the effort to accomplisi 
the practice of forestry upon private lana 
should hold the highest priority in 
minds of all forestry agencies, and tha 
land ownership by states is important i 
the stabilization of state organizations. 


We believe that certain emergency < 
permanent federal agencies, uncoordinate 
and apparently with no definite policy, e# 
gaged in the acquisition of lands han 
embarrassed private and state land pra 
grams. 


We believe that the T.V.A., the Rur 
Rehabilitation and Subsistence Homesteaa 
programs, and the present program of 
Soil Conservation Service in so far as the 
relate to land acquisition do not interfer 
with the relation of states to national ami 
private land problems. 


We believe that in the resettlement pre 
gram of land acquisition, there is an iti 


Wirference with private land problems 
rough a threatening of the standing of 
wkisting state organizations, due to a lack 
4 definite policy as to ultimate control of 
fe land, an interference with state and 
tional forestry organizations due to 
ck of coordination as to purchase areas, 
|creased prices, and confusion as to ob- 
ictives. 


We believe in a sound coordinated fed- 
Jal and state land acquisition program, 
did federal assistance in the acquisition of 
fate forests. 

) We believe that the federal Forest Serv- 
Je policy, or the policy as we have been 
ble to understand it, may: 


}1. Cause confusion with state agencies 
tigaged in land acquisition. 


2. If carried too far, cause embarrass- 
ent to state agencies of lesser size and 
naller finances. 


|3. Handicap state agencies within cer- 
jin areas. 


4. Defeat the purpose of the state func- 
bn, if in the face of large expenditures of 
tderal funds it becomes practically im- 
Ibssible for smaller states to interest the 
ate in a state purchase program. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


i The Committee recommends: 


1. That measures be instituted for the 
fective coordination or centralization of 
nblic land acquisition programs, what- 
lever the agencies and their purposés 
lay be, and that definite statements of 
dlicies and objectives be made public. 


| 2. That the objectives and needs of the 
yparate agencies be given consideration 
any immediate program, as well as in 
e ultimate plan. 


3. That following an extensive survey 
those portions of the country where the 
bed of public land acquisition is indi- 
ted, intensive surveys or land classifica- 
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tion programs be made in order that 
there may be adequate and accurate in- 
formation available for sound planning. 


4. That until such time as these studies 
are made available, public acquisition by 
all agencies proceed only at a moderate 
rate. The Committee wishes to emphasize 
that present knowledge and experience is 
inadequate to permit of the planning or 
the execution of plans involving sweeping 
economic and social changes within a short 
period of years. Furthermore, the Com- 
mittee wishes to suggest that the rapid 
economic changes in the past and the 
many errors in public judgment dictate 
the necessity for careful and measured 
procedure, in contradistinction to hasty 
and unstudied action. 


5. That all public agencies charged with 
the acquisition and administration of forest 
lands or the development of wild lands 
renew and amplify their efforts to obtain 
the ends desired through private forest 
land management. There is a direct con- 
nection between federal cooperation in 
state forest acquisition and assistance to 
the private landowners. 


6. That we recognize need of early ac- 
tion in the purchase of 90 billion feet in 
the West. The Committee realizes that 
the public acquisition of sufficient of the 
remaining virgin timber on the West Coast 
to stabilize the lumber industry of that 
and other affected regions is a possible 
solution to a serious economic problem. 
It is, however, inclined to believe that this 
problem is one separate and distinct from 
the general problems of public acquisition 
and administration. It is somewhat appre- 
hensive that the entire issue of public land 
acquisition and administration may be- 
come somewhat confused if strong repre- 
sentations are made to include this propo- 
sition as a part of the general public land 
ownership program, and suggests that it 
be distinctly and separately considered. 


Mr. C. A. Gillett: In the first part of the 
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report, it was stated that the Resettlement 
Administration had a definite policy that 
the submarginal land areas would be 
turned over to a state agency or federal 
agency. Was that policy in writing from 
the Resettlement Administration, and, if 
so, who signed it? 


Mr. Rhoades: No, I do not have it in 


writing. 


Mr. F. G. Wilson: I do not think any- 
one else has anything from them in writ- 
ing. As you recall, we tried to get some- 
thing definite at the annual meeting of 
the Association of State Foresters, in Ver- 
mont. At first we heard that the Reset- 
tlement Administration was going to ac- 
quire the lands and turn them over to the 
other agencies. Now we learn they are 
starting an organization of engineers, for- 
esters, game experts, and so forth, and 
the policy now is that they are going to 
develop these lands before they turn them 
over to the administrative agency. In 
other words, another conservation agency, 
overlapping the fields of the state forest 
departments and the federal Forest Serv- 
ice, Biological Survey, and similar agen- 
cies, is being built up under the Resettle- 
ment Administration. 


From the standpoint of land planning, 
I want to testify to a situation in our 
own state. Mr. Trenk told of the 5,200,- 
000 acres which are closed to agriculture. 
The doors are locked, and no further mis- 
use can occur on those areas. We have 
tried, working through the State Planning 
Board, to get the Resettlement people to 
undertake the task of relocating the estab- 
lished non-conforming users who were 
legally established at the time these ordi- 
nances were enacted. It is necessary to 
remove only about half of them to clean 
up the situation, from the standpoint of 
maintaining roads and a school for one or 
two families. We want to get relief for 
the local units of government, as well as 


to relocate the people where they will 
have better opportunities. 
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We have worked with Resettlement aq 
its predecessor agencies, and, so far 
Wisconsin, we have one case of resettt 
ment based on zoning. That was done |] 
cause the director of the preceding agen 
the State Rural Rehabilitation Corpo: 
tion, exceeded his authority and bought : 
acres of land. In addition, Mr. Rolan 
who, with Mr. Trenk and myself, work 
with these 23 counties in enacting t 
zoning ordinances, took some time duri* 
his vacation, and the Conservation Depa 
ment provided some equipment, so 
in 13 working days he put up, with rel: 
labor, a neat cabin of peeled cedar po. 
that were purchased. He also put up 
barn and put down a drilled well, brus. 
17 acres, stumped and plowed 10 acer 
and put 3 in green rye, all in the 
days. But it took Resettlement six mon 
to place the selected family on the pre 
erty. 


Mr. Kneipp: If this meeting wishes | 
act on this report without getting all 
the facts regarding the federal forest la 
purchase program, I will not intrude; ; 
the meeting wants all the facts, I shall 
glad to state some which are not cover’ 
by the report. 


President Chapman 
Chair): Go ahead. 


Mr. Kneipp: The report pictures t 
public acquisition of 224,000,000 acer 
now in private ownership as a defin’ 
objective, a studied intention, of the Fe 
est Service to reduce private ownership — 
forest land to the extent indicated. 
is an erroneous impression. A truer p% 
ture could be afforded if the report sa 
that it was the conclusion of the For 
Service that, because of fundamental e 
nomic and other conditions, permane 
and constructive management of 224,008 
000 acres of the lands now in priv. 
ownership could not be expected, and t 
consequently, if the lands were to 
permanently and properly managed, th 


(resuming t 


buld have to be taken over by public 
yencies. 


| This conclusion was reached by accept- 
‘ce of the basic premise that, except in 
ire instances, permanent private manage- 
yent could not be expected if the returns 
serefrom did not equal or exceed the full 
¥sts of such ownership and management; 


vat very few private owners would continue 


snsequently, if such types of forests are 
» be permanently protected, it will have 
4 be by public agencies which can jus- 
ly the cost by reason of collateral benefits 
her than monetary returns from sales 
(timber products, as, for example, water- 
Jed protection, provision of proper hab- 
ts for wildlife, recreational opportu- 
sities for the public, and other intangible 
nefits. 


iThe problem was to approximate the 
Breage and distribution of actual or 
tential forest lands which fell inherently 
@ these categories: the lands of basically 
w productivity, those which could pro- 
nce only inferior species or forms of 
ber, those where the rates of growth 
re so low or periods of growth so long 
to create impossible burdens of interest 
‘id taxation, those where the factors of 
Jaccessibility and transportation militated 
‘ainst profitable conversion of timber 
Foducts and those where the reestablish- 
ent of a forest cover and capital would 
iitail heavy initial outlays and long con- 
ued costs of administration, which 
ould not be adequately recouped by the 
jonetary returns from the timber com- 
lodities and forest services realizable 
Jrough private action. 


} Effort was made to define the minimum 
quirements in relation to each factor in 
e equation. The next step was for the 
oup of men most familiar with forest 
nditions in the United States to apply 
lese requirements to each of the forest 
}gions, and to approximate the propor- 
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tions of forest area which fell below the 
practicable limits of private action. It 
was by this process the conclusion was 
reached that 224,000,000 acres of the 
lands now in private ownership would 
permanently make direct monetary returns 
commensurate with the costs of their prop- 
er management only through public action. 
If the economic aspects of the problem 
have been correctly stated and interpreted, 
the political conclusions are inescapable, 
unless all social considerations are swept 
aside and foresters as a group take the 
position that the future destiny of doubt- 
ful or submarginal forest lands shall be 
governed wholly by the degree to which 
private management sees in them oppor- 
tunity for monetary profits. The acreage 
figures used are approximate only and, 
of course, may be in error by as much 
as perhaps 20 per cent. However, they 
are merely a forecast of possible future 
action, which would in any event be gov- 
erned by the determined facts, and thus, 
over the years, automatically adapt itself 
to the true conditions. 


The report now before the meeting is 
predicated upon the Copeland Report of 
1933, rather than the National Resources 
Board Report of two years later, which 
suggests a smaller acreage for ultimate 
public ownership, although still one of 
large proportions. According to my un- 
derstanding, the data used in the latter 
report represent. in large measure the 
cooperative effort of state foresters and 
other state officials and organizations, thus 
implying that the conclusions expressed 
at least generally meet with their ap- 
proval. 


The genesis of the present National 
Forest land purchase program was a 
meeting at Asheville, N. C., in 1899, called 
and participated in by people of that 
section who were alarmed at the growing 
spread of forest devastation. In time, 
this group allied itself with similar groups 
in New England, who likewise were con- 
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cerned over the ultimate consequences of 
destructive forest uses. The movement 
was debated for a dozen years, by con- 
gressional committees, by semi-public 
groups, by eminent constitutional author- 
ities, and a wide array of other favorable 
and unfavorable interests. It culminated 
in the act of March 1, 1911, known as the 
Weeks Law. 


The plan formulated immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of the Weeks Law con- 
templated the purchase of 5,000,000 acres 
in the southern Appalachian region, and 
600,000 acres in New England, later in- 
creased to 1,000,000 acres. Forest indus- 
try interposed little dissent to this pro- 
gram; many leading forest landowners 
saw in it a relief from burdens they were 
willing to relinquish, for an equitable 
consideration. In time, the program was 
extended to western Arkansas, partly to 
facilitate consolidation of the large acre- 
age of unreserved public domain with- 
drawn for National Forest purposes, and 
partly to protect important tributaries of 
the Mississippi. Later it was extended to 
northwest Pennsylvania, specifically at the 
behest of the Pittsburgh Flood Control 
Commission, which was anxious to obtain 
adequate protection of the watershed of 
the north fork of the Allegheny. In both 
these extensions conflicts with organized 
efforts and private forestry were avoided, 
and the forest landowners concerned of- 
fered little general dissent. 


In 1923 definite form was given to a 
growing feeling that the Weeks Law, 
limited as it was to the upper headwaters 
of navigable streams, was inadequate to 
meet situations developing in the northern 
Lake states and in parts of the southern 
pine belt. A Senate Select Committee 
was appointed and held extensive hear- 
ings throughout the country. Largely as 
a result of its findings, the Clarke-McNary 
Law of June 7, 1924, was enacted, author- 
izing purchases for timber production as 
well as for watershed protection. 
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The first steps under the enlarged pr 
gram were to select a series of relatived 
small areas in the northern Lake stati 
and the southern pine belt, the dominam 
idea being that they were to serve as ares 
upon which to determine by experiment) 
tion, and to demonstrate, the most pra 
ticable types of forest-land management an 
utilization in the regions involved. ] 
selecting these areas consideration wi 
given to the wishes of the State Conserv 
tion Departments, the county officials, th 
owners of the timber lands involved, an 
other parties in interest. In some casé 
the State Forester was not personally i 
accord with the program but it met th 
approval of the State Conservation D! 
partment to which he was _ subordinati 
Action was concentrated largely upon cut 
over denuded lands, so as to place undé 
federal control the largest acreage obtais 
able with the limited funds then avail 
able. So much was this true that t 
Forest Service was severely criticized fd 
unwisely expending public funds in tk 
acquisition of such poor lands. In tk 
Lake states the slogan “The Worst Firsts 
was freely used by many a forester. TE 
frequent demand was that the Fores 
Service should recommend purchase ¢ 
well-stocked lands of high forest quality 
or of lands supporting merchantable ting 
ber to which sustained yield principles 
management immediately could be appliee 
According to the most vocal elements, th 
chief indictment of the then existing Fon 
est Service policy was not that it comm 
peted with private forest management, bu 
rather that it did not sufficiently compete: 
there being, of course, some exceptio 
who felt that federal ownership and mz 
agement of extensive areas of even cu 
over land carried the threat of ultimat 
overproduction, which would  militat! 
against private operations predicated upon 
the economy of scarcity. 

In 1933 the entire situation changed 
radically. The Civilian Conservation 


‘Lorps came into being, and need existed 


ployed with the greatest and most perma- 
“hent benefit to public interests. There be- 
yjame available for land purchase funds 
}reatly exceeding all previous levels. More 
important still, greatly increased emphasis 
Was laid upon the social aspects of public 
liand management, the provision of em- 
y ployment, and stabilization of the life 
»>£ communities threatened with oblitera- 


jwwere totally dependent for economic life. 
(Marly attainment of the newly established 


rowth, so that actual sustained yield 
ould be made a prompt reality and so 
ighat revenues would accrue to dependent 
agencies of local government. 

It was only when the United States be- 
fan to acquire lands well stocked with 
fimmediately available commercial timber 
Mthat the conflict with private initiative in 
forest management became acute. Certain 
Nbodies of timber were greatly desired by 
Joperating companies, but not through 
Mpurchase from the federal government. 
Any assumption that such operating com- 
panies intended to cut the lands on a sus- 
ained yield basis and with a view to 
maintaining the economic life of depend- 
ent communities is totally lacking in 
factual support. No circumstance indi- 
ated any private intent to do other with 
ithe timber than to liquidate it as fast as 
mill capacity and markets would permit. 
Notwithstanding superficial contentions 
and allegations, foresters who consider 
jand express views on this subject actually 
must make a choice of definitely opposed 
philosophies of forest economy; one, a 
philosophy of sustained-yield management 
designed to perpetuate social, economic, 
and political institutions, the other, a 
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philosophy of quick liquidation motivated 
entirely by the objective of maximum 
monetary return, with only secondary or 
no consideration of fundamental social, 
economic, and political factors. 

Conceding that to the degree I have 
indicated the federal program has con- 
flicted with private forest management, 
it seems worth while to define the rela- 
tively small degree of that conflict. Of 
large single well consolidated holdings, 
susceptible in themselves to effective pri- 
vate management, only 15 have been ap- 
proved to date; these containing a total 
acreage of 305,974 acres and involving a 
total expenditure of $6,255,811. One of 
these, the Waterville area in New Hamp- 
shire, was acquired only after years of 
aggressive demands by New England in- 
terests; another, the Tionesta area in 
Pennsylvania, was strongly advocated by 
the Pennsylvania Forestry Assocication 
and a wide array of other interests; a 
third, the Middlebury College area in 
Vermont, likewise was supported by state- 
wide public sentiment; so that actually 
the true measure of conflict, if one exists, 
is reduced to about one-quarter million 
acres of timberland and about $4,000,000 
worth of commercial stumpage. 

To determine just how far the Forest 
Service had gone in recommending pur- 
chases of reasonably well stocked land, 
a tabulation was made of all cases in 
which the appraised value of the soil and 
young growth was less than one-third of 
the total consideration paid for the land. 
That was a liberal classification, since an 
average of one or two thousand board feet 
of timber or a few cords of wood per 
acre would easily amount to more than 
twice the value of land averaging only 
$2 or so per acre. Yet on the basis 
of that classification, only 18 per cent 
of the expenditures for land acquisition 
has gone into lands where the soil value 
itself was less than one-third of the pur- 
chase price. 


The feeling that the United States should 
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refrain from large-scale purchases of pro- 
ductive forest lands or well timbered 
lands apparently is far from unanimous. 
Scarcely a week passes without some new 
project or proposal being submitted to 
the Forest Service, sometimes through 
Senators or Representatives, sometimes by 
delegations of parties in interest, by no 
means always the owners of the lands. 
The general attitude of the 80-odd mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives who 
have established Purchase Units within 
their congressional districts would seem 
to indicate that the federal forest land 
purchase program finds merit in the eyes 
of many of their constituents, and disfavor 
among only a few. It seems evident that 
wide-spread objection to the federal pro- 
gram, if it existed within the regions in 
which that program is being carried out, 
quickly would find expression in the halls 
of Congress. 

The report now before this meeting pic- 
tures rather tragically the financial hard- 
ship and injustice to counties and com- 
munities arising from government owner- 
ship of the taxable resources within their 
borders. It does not seem to pay much 
attention to the fact that 25 cents out of 
every gross dollar of National Forest re- 
ceipts is returned directly to the county, 
while an additional 10 cents is made 
available for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads and trails. Few private- 
ly-owned properties or utilities pay in 
taxes as much as one-fourth of their gross 
income. On the contrary, the propor- 
tions usually range around 5 to 7 or 8 
per cent. The report does not seem to 
give adequate recognition to the enor- 
mous acreage of forest land now tax 
delinquent, and reverting, or subject to 
reversion, to county or state ownership 
because of that fact. The studies for the 
National Resources Committee Report 
showed that in 85 per cent of the forest 
area of the United States there were 50,- 
000,000 acres of forest land upon which 
taxes were delinquent more than three 
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years, in addition to the acreage which 
actually had vested in county or state 
ownership through tax reversion. 


The situation raises an interesting ques- - 


tion as to the relative degree of injustice 


to which a county or community is sub- - 


jected when the federal government takes 


over lands within its limits, and there- - 


after manages the lands in such a way as 


to promote their optimum productivity 


and pays to the county one-fourth of the 


gross value of all products, as against a | 
plan of resource utilization under which |f 
all natural resource values are liquidated, , 
so that the lands for a long period of | 
time will be inherently incapable of mak- | 
ing any appreciable tax contribution, or - 


may in fact cease to make any tax con- 
tribution whatever and thus revert to pub- 
lic ownership, with its attendant costs of 
reclamation and management. 


The report does not make it wholly 
clear as to why a community will suffer 
more through a federal program which, 
under sustained yield principles of forest 
management, will guarantee the commu- 
nity a permanent and reasonably adequate 
supply of raw materials upon which to 
found or maintain its economic life, as 
against a program under which the natu- 
ral resources will be harvested as rapidly 
as possible, leaving relatively little to 
maintain the community after the process 
of resource liquidation is completed. 


There is no desire to hamper or dis- 


courage private forest management to its. 


fullest attainable degree. But there should 
be some interpretation of what actually 
constitutes forest management, either pub- 
lic or private. There should be a realistic 


appraisal of the practicalities and prob- | 


abilities of private management in the 


United States under now prevailing con- 


ditions. In Germany, for example, when 
an owner has cut the timber from a part 
of his land, he proceeds immediately, or 
as rapidly as silvicultural conditions will 


permit, to replant the area, at a cost of 


jfrom 150 to 225 marks per hectare, know- 
jing full well that a third or a half of a 
jecentury will elapse before he derives any 
jappreciable returns from his planting in- 
jvestment, and that a ceutury or a century 
jand a half will elapse before the full re- 
turn is realized. When there exists in 


fimmediate realization of the total value of 
istumpage, or to reinvest in the forests 
}a reasonable proportion of the value of 
ithe timber cut, then private forest man- 
}agement in America will offer promise of 
‘meeting the Nation’s social and economic 
} requirements. But how many instances 
tare known today where, with any degree 
jof assured stability and long-time cer- 
| tainty, there is such a guarantee of effec- 
| tive private management of forest lands, 
/except in isolated instances where fixed 
j investment or peculiar marketing advan- 
| tages create in relation to limited areas a 
) condition which is distinctly an exception 
| to the general rule? 


Mr. A. E. Wackerman: | think the Com- 
| mittee has rendered a splendid report. The 
| subject has been given a great deal of 
| thought, and explored thoroughly; and I 
hope the report will be adopted by the 
| meeting here, and by the Council later. 
| As the report says, much of the acquisition 
| has been based on insufficient information. 
) It is only fair that we await this infor- 
| mation, especially when it is so nearly 
| ready. I refer to the Forest Survey, which 
will have a great deal of factual informa- 
tion about forest conditions. 

Mr. Kneipp spoke of the government 
having to acquire merchantable timber to 
save it from destruction. That’s not exact- 
ly correct. I happen to know of one large 
tract of timber that was acquired at the 
| back door of a mill that has been operat- 
ing forty-eight years and still has no end 
in sight. That company is cutting over 
some of its land a second time, and I do 
not believe Mr. Kneipp would find that 
that company would treat the tract in 
question quite so badly as he might fear. 
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Mr. A. G. T. Moore: I have been lis- 
tening, and learning, and have intended to 
say nothing, but I cannot allow Mr. 
Kneipp’s reference to the industry in the 
old-fashioned way to stand unchallenged. 
He has been implying that wherever prop- 
erties are being operated there is devas- 
tation. I would like to ask Mr. Kneipp 
how many miles he has traveled in the 
South, how many private industries he 
has visited, how well he has explored the 
policies of private operation during the 
past year or two. 


He has been to Germany and learned a 
lot; but the population of the United 
States is not concentrated into an area the 
size of Michigan and Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. The conditions that apply in 
Germany should not necessarily be imi- 
tated here. I think Mr. Kneipp prop- 
erly recognized that we as a Nation are a 
little younger than Germany; and we 
grew up under conditions where transpor- 
tation permitted the interchange of com- 
merce and a movement of people. That 
is why we all speak the same language, 
and live in peace and harmony, although 
we are divided into 48 separate, independ- 
ent states, that will continue to keep so, 
and keep in mind the Bill of Rights, and 
keep in their power, I hope,: everything 
except that which is specifically given to 
the federal government in the Constitution. 


Mr. Wackerman and I have traveled 
thousands of miles in the last year and 
a half. On every trip we met surprise 
after surprise; people whom I thought 
of in all my years of contacts with them 
as in the cut-out and get-out class. Only 
last week we found one who, since 1924, 
has been engaged in a program of pur- 
chasing well stocked areas, and, up until 
the time of the depression, purchased 
250,000 acres of such lands to guarantee 
his future operations on a _ continuous 
basis. I say this, and I know it is not 
going to be challenged by anyone who has 
been on the ground and has tried to as- 
certain the facts with respect to the man- 
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ner in which the private owners are oper- 
ating their properties: that there is not 
today the devastation or the cut-out and 
get-out policy or the treatment of timber 
as a mine such as existed twenty or thirty 
years ago. 


Mr. R. B. Goodman: May I add one 
thought to what Mr. Kneipp has said? 
I do not know how it applies to the South, 
but I know it does apply to the Lake 
states situation. We must have public 
cooperation through the federal govern- 
ment and the states if we are going to 
prolong the life of our industry in the 
Lake region. I like very much the minor- 
ity report! as an addendum to the Com- 
mittee’s report, because it does picture 
the situation as to the remaining small 
stands of merchantable timber in the Lake 
states region, which are doomed to be cut 
immediately unless we can get stabilized 
ownership. I am trying my best to de- 
velop a sustained yield for our operation, 
but I cannot live long enough to do it, 
and I have to depend upon the coopera- 
tion of public agencies to make the town 
of Goodman a permanent community. 


Mr. Kneipp: May I make this one more 
remark? These complaints came to the 
National Forest Reservation Commission 
on January 12, at a meeting before which 
Mr. Cary, Captain Woods, and others ap- 
peared. The Commission said: “Give us 
facts, something we can analyze.” If this 
report would specify where the wrong 
is being committed, the Commission will 
be glad to consider it. 


Dr. Robert Marshall: Mr. Moore gave 
some personal evidence of what he ob- 
served in his travels. During the past 
three years I also have traveled thou- 
sands of miles, not in the South but in 
equally important timber producing sec- 
tions, in the Lake states, the Pacific 


*Not submitted for publication —Ed. 
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Northwest, and California. 
Moore, I got many surprises. 
prises were how the average operato: 
could leave the land he cut over in such 
a completely deplorable condition. 


Capt. J. B. Woods: 1 am not going te 
argue this question. I will say in partia: 
response to Dr. Marshall, that I live in z 
community in the state of Washington 
which is a planned community, and which 
is a focal center of a sustained yielc 
forest program of 500,000,000 board feei 
per year. That is not guess work, excep 
that it may be conservative on the lo 
side. But with respect to Mr. Kneipp’ 
comments on this wave of opposition, lm 
not going to make any argument. We 
have had one hearing before the Fores 
Reservation Commission, and we _ prob 
ably shall have others; but I would like 
to say that the industry and private own: 
ers generally, in my opinion, have never 
become articulate on this question; have 
never been able, for various causes, to 
exchange and analyze their feelings an 
the information on which they could ba 
conclusions, until within the past three 
years. This criticism may have appeare 
to be just a matter of opposing everythin 
in sight, but, we have, in cooperation wi 
the federal Forest Service and the states, 
we believe, a joint forestry program, of 
which this proposal for federal forest ac-: 
quisition is a part, and the feeling about: 
acquisition, nebulous though it be, is, I 
believe, a very definite forward step. We 
are, for the first time, really articulate, be- 
cause, for the first time, we had the mech- 
anism for getting together and exchang- 
ing ideas and finding out where we want 
to go. And one of the proposals we have: 
definite views about is acquisition. . 

I admire that report very much. I do 
not agree with all of it, but I think it is a) 
very fine first step for the Society to take 
at this time. 
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Mr. Baker: It has been brought out that 
Germany the private owners are prac- 
cing forestry today, and in the United 
tates they are not practicing forestry as 
e forestry profession would like. May 
suggest that probably there was a great 
olution in Germany, extending over a 
ng period of time, and that we must 
ew this question from the standpoint of 
e beginning of torestry on private lands 
day, and contrast it with the conditions 
at prevailed in Germany when it, too, 
as a rural country. 


Mr. Wackerman: 1 move the approval 
the report by the meeting here, and 
at it be referred to the Council for fur- 
er action. 


The motion was seconded. 
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Mr. C. E. Behre: I should like to ask 


the intent of the word “approved.” 


Chairman Chapman: The word “ap- 
proved” does not mean approval of every- 
thing in the report, but signifies that a 
piece of work of commendable character 
has been done, and the meeting expresses 
approval of the Committee for its work. 


Prof. P. A. Herbert: I offer an amend- 


ment, to substitute “submitted.” 


Chairman Chapman: All in favor of the 
amendment say “Aye.” The question is 
on the submittal of the report to the Coun- 
cil. All in favor say “Aye.” 


Upon vote of the meeting the report 
was submitted to the Council; and the 
session adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION, JANUARY 29, 1936 


SupyEcT: THE CrIviLiAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Chairman: C. F. Korstian 


Chairman Korstian: One session of the annual meeting: of the Society iil 
Milwaukee, two years ago, was devoted to a discussion of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps. That was soon after it was born. Since then, much has happened in the 
working out of policies. Now the question of a permanent C.C.C. looms up. Dis 
cussion of the policies governing the work of the C.C.C. will be opened by Mr. 
Fred Morrell, Assistant Chief of the U. S. Forest Service in charge of Emergenc> 


Conservation Work. 


The Chair then called for presentation of the following papers: 


EMERGENCY CONSERVATION WORK POLICIES 


By FRED MORRELL 


U. S. Forest Service 


( ONSIDERATION of Emergency 

Conservation Work logically 

breaks down into three principal 
subjects: (1) enrollees and their welfare, 
(2) work projects, and (3) organization 
for conduct of the work. I shall attempt 
to discuss the subject under these divisions. 


ENROLLEES AND THEIR WELFARE 


State and local quotas have, to date, 
been determined by two factors—relief 
load, and population; but due to the na- 
tion-wide extent of unemployment, quotas 
have not deviated greatly from the popu- 
lation ratio. The relief factor would pre- 
sumably be eliminated in any plan for a 
permanent C.C.C. In that case, it is my 
thought that state quotas should be based 
on population, and distribution of quotas 
within a state should be determined by 
state authorities under broad principles 
laid down by the federal government. 

These two principles should, in my 
judgment, be established: (a) that boys 
be selected from those families which are 
least able to send them to school or afford 
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other training needed to fit them for wu. 
ful citizenship, and (b) emphasis shot 
be placed on enrollment of boys fre 
large urban centers, because boys of tha 
urban centers need most the out-of-d 
training and education which the ca 
afford. 

Civilian Conservation Corps wa 
should be considered first as a social, a 
second as a work project, and it show. 
therefore, be for those boys who most ne 
its benefits rather than for those wi 
would contribute most to accomplishme 
of the work projects, or be most eas’ 
supervised, or perhaps even for those w 
would gain most from the experience. 

Civilian Conservation Corps wa 
should be regarded as a youth movemes 
with eligibility limited to the age gro 
whose experience in camps will contriby 
most to a solution of social and citize 
ship problems. The training of boys 
their ’teens will, on the whole, be of m 
benefit than their training after the twe 
ties are reached. Crime statistics, whi! 
are important to consider, clearly deme 
strate that useful employment, along wi 


oper training, is likely to bring much 
irger returns if given the boy before 
jaturity. 

}It is my judgment that the minimum 
xe of 17 years should be retained, and 
je present maximum of 28 years should 
reduced to 21 years. This would result 
some less work being accomplished, but 
{social aspects are to control, enrollment 
ould be limited to the younger age 
oups. There are over 4,000,000 young 
en of these age classes from which to 
lect, and no difficulty will be experienced 
) obtaining the desired number. A mil- 
on or more reach the age of 17 annually, 
d the pressure for jobs is assumed to 
p greatest within the age limits of 17 to 
|. To the extent the Corps is confined 
these age groups, this pressure will be 
tduced; and moreover, this will reduce 


Hult classes. 

Table 1 shows the distribution of enroll- 
lent between age groups during the en- 
Ilment period, June 12 to August l, 
035, when the minimum age was 18. 
lable 2 gives similar data for the Octo- 
Pr enrollment, when the minimum age 
as 17. To make 21 the maximum age 
jould not greatly change the age com- 
exion of the Corps. 

The elimination of local experienced 
en is recommended. Their inclusion in 


TABLE 1 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 213,377 JUNIORS 
SELECTED AND ACCEPTED IN THE CIVILIAN 
; CONSERVATION CORPS 


i June 15—August 31, 1935 
18-28 years 


Number Per cent 


74,155 34.75 
aaa 40,289 18.89 
ae. 9G,718 12.52 
eee 20,428 9.57 
«=| 15,090 7.07 
ei ae ce 91:1,707 5.49 
Me. . 8,982 4.21 
mee 5516 2.60 
Bs 2 ee 4,003 1.88 
ce ees 2 1. 3,792 1.78 
2,702 1.27 


213,377 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


e pressure for jobs among the more 
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TABLE 2. 
AGE DISTRIBUTION OF 76,362 JUNIORS 
SELECTED AND ACCEPTED IN THE CIVILIAN 
CONSERVATION CORPS 
October 1-31, 1935 

Newap- Re-se- Total 
17-28 yrs. plicants Jlectees number Per cent 
INGE Mf seo TEP A AES 5 nS ee 17,219 22.56 
Age 18 19,194 843 20,037 26.25 
Age 19in 2) 8,065 2,624 10,689 14.01 
FM oq si 7A) eee 4,939 2,791 7,730 10.12 
Age 2]. 3,632 2,030 5,662 7Al 
Age 22... 2,781 1,419 4,200 5.50 
Age 23__ 2,269 957 3,226 4.22 
Age 24. Nevoo 658 2,413 ela 
Agen Zo aaaes 1,263 529 1,792 Fats, 
Age 26... 899 364 1,263 1.65 
Age 27. 965 193 1,158 1.52 
Age 28 836 103 939 1.24 

63,817, 12,511 76,362 100.00 


the Corps was (a) to provide experience 
and leadership, and (b) to give employ- 
ment to men who had previously worked 
for the Forest Service. Needed experienced 
men should be supplied in the overhead 
and facilitating personnel, not through 
enrollment, and local employment should 
be provided for as needed out of other ap- 
propriations. 

The monthly wage of $30 has been jus- 
tified during the period of the emergency 
because of the assistance given to depen- 
dent families. This wage is, however, in 
excess of the earning capacity of the 
average enrollee. With the elimination 
of the relief factor a reduction is justified, 
not only on the ground of economy, but 
as sufficient and appropriate pay, consid- 
ering the allowances of food, clothing, 
shelter, and medical attention. A base pay 
of $15 per month would, in my judgment, 
be appropriate. Mandatory discharge 
should follow one year’s service, in order 
to permit as many young men as possible 
to enroll in the Corps. 

The principles that have controlled 
camp life and discipline seem to me, on 
the whole, satisfactory. There has been, 
on the whole, far too little rather than 
too much discipline. Boys have had too 
much leave from camps in the evenings 
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and out-of-work hours, too many going- 
home privileges, too much opportunity, in 
brief, to leave the camp at any and all 
hours when the work projects did not re- 
quire their presence. 

While a great amount of good has un- 
doubtedly been accomplished through the 
educational program, results so far do not, 
in my judgment, warrant its classification 
in the success column. An important rea- 
son for lack of success has, I think, been 
our inability to break away from the con- 
cept that education, so called, consists of 
things that people learn out of books, or 
in a laboratory, or from lectures, all 
within four walls. People measure one’s 
education by the quality of his English, 
or his knowledge of languages, mathemat- 
ics, science, etc. Ability to observe and 
to correctly weigh influences around one, 
and ability to use hands and head in uni- 
son and to perform useful work, is also 
education. The important things for a 
boy in the Civilian Conservation Corps to 
learn are sanitation, community living, 
physical upbuilding, citizenship, how to 
work with his hands, and, last but by no 
means least, what constitutes a fair day’s 
work and a thorough understanding of 
his job. 

Enrollees should be principally from 
that very large group of boys who have 
shown little susceptibility to formalized 
education. Nothing could be more illogi- 
cal than to assume that the boy who will 
not, or does not, stay in established educa- 
tional institutions equipped with most 
modern conveniences, teaching facilities, 
and trained teaching personnel is going to 
be attracted to this kind of education un- 
der the pitifully less adequate facilities of 
a C.C.C. camp. Our so called educational 
program, like some other things in C.C.C., 
has tended to break down through the 
weight of complications that have been in- 
jected into it. Ambitious educators, con- 
servationists, and other well meaning peo- 
ple have “reorganized” the need for edu- 
cating enrollees in everything from table 
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manners to metaphysics, and from taf 
dancing to grand opera. It has been a 
still is in need of “educational policemeg 
to clear the avenues of C.C.C. training :f 
these fancy, fast-moving intellectual 
hicles and to insist on more simple ped 
trian effort. 


Work PROJECTS 


Discussion of this topic requires cons: 
eration of the relative desirability of kin 
of work in the broad conservation fie 
because Emergency Conservation Work } 
been and should continue to be regard 
as one of the facilities available in ec 
servation progress. Originally design 
largely as a forestry measure, the langua 
of the March 31, 1933, act is such as3 
permit broad interpretations; and the . 
tual work, as you all know, has been + 
tended into a number of other fields. T 
in my judgment is as it should be, anc 
would advocate a possible increase in liri 
of work and the clarification of author: 
to do some of the work that has so 4 
been undertaken, rather than a narrowi’ 
of the field. 

Emergency Conservation Work has b 
and will doubtless continue to be a 1 
tional project, all states and communit’ 
sharing in its cost. The need of conser 
tion work in different states or regia 
may not be measured solely by the pop 
lation, since we can hardly conceive 
the project being applicable to urban ec 
ters. It may, however, be stated as a g 
eral rule that the need for conserving 
sources of soil, water, forests, wildlife, e 
and for recreational development, is gre 
er in the non-urban regions contiguous 3 
cities. Therefore, while we should oppo 
any idea that the distribution of c 
should be determined by enrollment qu 
tas—that is, all companies of origin in 
state being employed in that state— 
must at the same time recognize the pri 
ciple expressed above; that is, the hig 
value of accessible as against inaccessi 
resources. 


| We should continue the use of E.C.W. 
jn the conservation of agricultural soils, 
onservation of water, the elimination of 
foods through proper drainage, and rec- 
reational development, as well as in for- 
pst and wildlife conservation. I know 
pi no formula by which the distribution 
bf available camps between the different 
lasses of work could be equitably deter- 
mined. The estimate method seemed to 
pe the only practicable approach to this 
question. We have asked all of the work 
agencies now patticipating in E.C.W. to 
submit estimates of their needs for camps. 
The grand total is 5,068 camp years, in- 
dicating an existing present need for a 
Corps strength of 300,000 for a 314-year 
period. No great emphasis can in my 
j udgment be placed on these estimates. 
hey can at best be considered only as 
hat the several conservation agencies 
sparticipating now see ahead. At the end 
lof the 34-year period they would in all 
probability see at least as much further 
work in need of accomplishment. Nor 
ican the estimates be accepted without ad- 
justment as a basis for distribution of 
amps. One man will see more to be 
done than another, and one agency may 
be more conservative than another in its 
estimates. They are, however, the only 
data available, and are of real value in 
envisioning future plans. 

_ Table 3 shows by Corps Areas the per- 
centage of enrollees that would come from 


TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF WORK LOAD ESTIMATES, PRESENT 
CAMP DISTRIBUTION, AND ENROLLMENT QUOTAS, IN 


PERCENTAGES. 
Enrollment Present camp 
Corps area quota Work load distribution 


a) =e 6.7 2.3 6.2 
 —_=—aa 13.8 3.9 7.2 
eee 1S 4.3 10.6 
aa 15.2 13.8 16.7 
. aaa 11.5 13.6 8.7 
ie 125 7.9 10.8 
) a 12.4 13.2 1) 
1 as 8.2 13.7 11.5 

ee 8.2 27.3 15.4 
moral... 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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each on a population basis, the percentage 
of total estimated work load, and the per- 
centage of present Corps strength. It is 
believed that all of the conservation agen- 
cies considered the factor of accessibility 
to population, mentioned above, in mak- 
ing their estimates of needs. (I shall ex- 
plain later the method used by the Forest 
Service.) It may be assumed, therefore, 
that the figures can be accepted as show- 
ing the relative need for work in these 
nine major sections of the United States. 

The table illustrates one of the major 
problems with which we have been faced 
in E.C.W. administration. The transpor- 
tation of enrollees over long distances is 
of course expensive, and for short periods 
of enrollment its justification may be open 
to serious question when suitable work of 
lower priority may be found in their own 
states. It may be argued, also, that from 
the standpoint of the boys and their fam- 
ilies employment in their own states is 
preferable. These factors should in my 
judgment be considered along with work 
priorities, so that the movement from East 
to West would be less than is indicated as 
desirable by regional work load estimates. 

Regional adjustment to work needs 
should, however, go much further in the 
future than it has in the past. That will 
be an extremely difficult thing to bring 
about, because of the increasing pressure 
to use enrollees in their own states. As a 
compromise between conflicting influences, 
I have suggested that no Corps Area’s al- 
lotment of camps should exceed by more 
than 50 per cent the number that it would 
be entitled to by the attached table, and 
that no Corps Area should have less than 
two-thirds of the percentage that it would 
be entitled to by its work load estimate. 
That would have the effect of percentage 
decreases in the First, Second, and Third 
Corps Areas and a corresponding increase 
in the Ninth, the remaining Areas to re- 
tain approximately their present percent- 
ages of the whole. 

The above suggested distribution mak 2s 
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no attempt to determine priorities in the 
projects of the several work agencies. It 
accepts the work of each as of equal urge 
with the others. Relative importance is a 
matter of personal judgment; and while I 
might advise some adjustment in the work 
load estimates, I would suggest that these 
being decided, each work agency should 
have its pro-rata share of the camps. 
One of the major questions always be- 
fore us in distribution of camps is the rela- 
tive emphasis that should be placed on 
federal lands, state or other publicly- 
owned lands, and privately-owned lands. 
Most of the people charged with respon- 
sibility in camp distribution have gener- 
ally leaned very strongly toward the idea 
that camps on federal land should come 
first, state lands second, minor political 
units third, and privately-owned lands last. 
During my experience in Emergency Con- 
servation Work I have heard the argument 
presented times without number that, in 
order that the public may be assured of 
benefits from the project, work must be 
done on publicly-owned properties. Many 
people have in effect argued that work 
even of lowest priority, if on publicly- 
owned land, is more warranted in the pub- 
lic interest than work of highest priority 
if on privately-owned lands. Some of 
these advocates would remind one of the 
gentleman of Jerusalem ancestry who, be- 
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have been concerned because he did na 
own it. Thus, these advocates have na 
been sympathetic toward erosion contre 
on agricultural lands because Uncle San 
does not own these lands, although, ob 
viously, if our productive soil goes dow 
the river, “the public” would be in 

same position so far as a bare pantry i 
concerned. : 

Similarly, many foresters whose direch 
interest has been in the administration o( 
federal properties are determined in t 
belief that for the public to get retu 
from E.C.W. forestry camps, they must bi 
employed on federally-owned forest lands) 

Likewise some National Park enthwy 
siasts have been unable to see justification} 
in the development and improvement og 
state or county parks, which obviouslt 
must be developed near densely populate 
centers if the people in those centers arg 
in large numbers to enjoy park facilities 
but would devote all federal funds to the 
development of National Parks, which ar 
available only to near-by residents or td 
those American citizens who have the lei 
sure and the means to travel long distances 
to reach them. 

To the extent that I have had any in 
fluence in the allocation of camps, deci: 
sions have been based on the principled 
ennunciated above; i. e., that conservaa 
tion is a question of resource condition 
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ing advised that the ship on which he was and not one of land ownership. I shal] 
traveling was on fire, is reported not to continue in that principle. 
TABLE 4 ; 
ADJUSTED VI-PERIOD' AND WORK LOAD DISTRIBUTION OF FORESTRY CAMPS BY REGIONS 

—Federal land— State land. —Private land— Total 
Region Workload VI period Workload VI period Work load VI period Work load VI perioo 
R1 104 3.38 2 Al La ee 12.0 3.79 | 
R-2 4.5 2.36 a} 307 2 4.8 2.66 | 
R-3 4.6 1.94 . eae ba tk Ee 5.0 1.94 | 

R4 68 3.59 S 205 ‘4 097 7.2 3.89 
Be ae 5.12 l cee 1.8 975 10.8 6.10 
oe K 3.49 Alt 307 3.4 1.53 14.0 5.33 | 
as Dal 6.05 6.3 19.79 2.6 8.61 14.0 34.45 + 
sy 10.5 11.28 4 PAS 5.2 (O24 15.9 19.63 } 
8.7 13.54 3.0 8.25 4.6 42 16.3 22.21 | 
Total 70.0 50.75 10.0 30.40 20.0 18.85 100.0 100.00 ! 


*VI period is October 1, 1935, to March 31, 1936. 


| Which brings me to the question of dis- 
(tribution of forestry camps between fed- 
jeral, state, and private lands, and between 
Regions. Estimates for forestry work were 
submitted by our Regional Foresters after 
consultation with state authorities. They 
twere divided between federal, state, and 
private lands. For federal lands I ac- 
cepted the total, but asked the National 
‘Forest group for a formula by which to 
Jadjust between Regions. After weighing 
ithe several factors, it was decided that 
jthe need per unit of area was twice as 
large in Regions 1, 5, and 6 as in Regions 
2, 3, and 4, and in Regions 7, 8, and 9 
jsix times as great. The important deter- 
mining factors were higher values and 
jgreater fire risk in Regions 1, 5, and 6 
as compared to Regions 2, 3, and 4, and 
higher productive values and greater need 
jfor cultural treatment in the cut-over for- 
jests of Regions 7, 8, and 9. 

This formula was also applied to state 
forests by Regions, giving the same weight 
‘to unit of state as to unit of federal land. 
}For lack of any better data, a similar 
method was used in determining desirable 
'distribution of camps allocated for pro- 
j tection of private lands. The lands in Re- 
gions 8 and 9 were allocated twice as 
many camps per unit of area as in Region 
7, and those in the western Regions (most- 
| ly in 6, 5, and 1) four times as many. 
The determining factor here was rela- 
| tive need for fire protection improvements. 
Only lands under organized protection 
were considered in making the allocations, 
which had the effect of sharply reducing 
the percentage that would otherwise have 
been allocated to the South. 


The adjusted relative work load came 
out to approximately 70 per cent on the 
| National Forests, 10 per cent on State 
Forest lands, and 20 per cent on private, 
the latter being for protection only. This 
distribution is shown by Regions and land 
ownership in Table 4. If all of the pri- 
vately-owned land were under organized 
protection and use and maintenance of 
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improvements thereby assured, the per- 
centage for private would, under the for- 
mula, be higher. 


Consideration of E.C.W. work policy 
would not be complete without some exam- 
ination into the nature of work being ac- 
complished. Table 5 shows the division 
of time by broad classification in all 
camps for the period April 1 to Septem- 
ber 30, 1935. 


TABLE 5 


CLASSIFICATION OF WORK COMPLETED IN ALL E.C.W. 
CAMPS AND WORK PLANNED IN FORESTRY CAMPS, 
APRIL 1 TO SEPTEMBER 30, 1935, IN PERCENTAGES 


Work completed, Work planned 


all camps forestry camps 
Roads and trails 37.15 48 
Resource treatment 20.31 18 
Protection __........ 13.20 15 
Misc. buildings 13.66 ll 
Recreation ___ 11.25 6 
Miscellaneous __ 4.43 2 
Tote sore 100.0 100.0 


The item “Resource Treatment” includes 
forest culture, planting, revegetation, fish, 
game, and erosion control. The higher 
percentage in all camps than in the for- 
estry group is due to inclusion of Soil 
Conservation Service work. The higher 
percentage of recreational work in the all- 
service figure is accounted for by Park 
Service camps. 


Some question has been raised as to the 
amount of effort spent by forestry camps 
in the construction of roads and trails. 
For the period it is 48 per cent, of which 
46 per cent is roads. Whether that is 
proper is a question to be decided by those 
in charge of the forests rather than by 
E.C.W. officials. Personally, I do ques- 
tion the emphasis that has been placed on 
this class of work on the publicly-owned 
properties. 

Table 6 shows by a somewhat different 
breakdown the emphasis on _ different 
classes of work in the estimates for fed- 
eral, state, and private forest work. The 
differences between state and federal may, 
I think, be accounted for through differ- 
ences in degree of development and ter- 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF TIME SPENT ON DIFFERENT CLASSES OF WORK IN FEDERAL, STATE, AND PRIVATE 
FORESTS, APRIL ]—SEPTEMBER 30, 1935 
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i i her 
tat Forest range Structural Recreational Ot er 
pion ae apes management Protection improvements improvements activities 
Federal 36 22 18 a He 
State 25 35 23 : 
Private 45 3.5 36.5 9 


ritorial distribution, most of the state 
acreage being in the East and Middle 
West, while most of the federal is in the 
Far West. Since- only protective work is 
permissible on privately-owned land, we 
would expect the great majority of effort 
there to be placed on transportation im- 
provements and protection. These two 
items make up 81.5 per cent of the total. 
No material change can be expected in the 
percentages on private land in the absence 
of basic legislation authorizing other than 
protection work. While I think such 
legislation might be warranted, that is a 
matter of basic rather than E.C.W. policy, 
and so will not be discussed here. 

In conclusion of the work projects dis- 
cussion, something should be said about 
the nature of tasks to which C.C.C. boys 
should be assigned. The project was con- 
ceived as one for the employment of un- 
trained boys. As a works relief under- 
taking, overhead and materials costs were 
to be kept at a minimum. The boys were 
not to do work that would otherwise be 
performed by local men with families to 
support, and emphatically not to do work 
on which skilled labor would ordinarily 
be employed. It was one of the unem- 
ployment relief measures. 

In a natural desire to accomplish all 
of the work that they saw as desirable, 
work agencies have continuously pressed 
for departures from established policy. 

Question of advantages in training of 
boys at skilled labor tasks and in use of 
machinery and the accomplishment of 
larger quantities of work through these 
media will continue with us. My own 
judgment is that established policy should 
continue, and should be more strictly en- 


forced in the future than it has been iv 
the past. 

I have suggested limiting enrollment te 
the younger age groups, the selection o 
boys from the less successful families, ana 
their mandatory discharge at the end of « 
year’s service. I have suggested that th 
most important thing for these boys td 
learn is the meaning of a day’s work (¢ 
day’s labor). I would amplify that to « 
year’s labor, and as in the discussion 0: 
the educational system, I would plead fo 
simplicity and leave the training of skillec 
tradesmen and machinists in other hands. 


ORGANIZATION FOR CONDUCT OF THE WoR 


There has been a great deal of discus: 
sion on this subject, the amount possibly 
being out of proportion to that on tha 
other two subjects because the organiza: 
tional question is ever before us and it 
advantages and irritations are always with 
us, so that we may come to think more 
about the method of doing the thing th 
we do about the thing to be done. The 
general plan under which the Department 
of War and Labor have been charged with 
certain responsibilities, and the conserva- 
tion agencies other responsibilities, ha 
necessarily resulted in some differences of 
opinion and some friction, because the 
functions of the War Department, Labor 
Department, and conservation agencies 
necessarily interlock and neither one can 
be conducted independently of the other.’ 
A number of men attached to the various 
conservation agencies have expressed them- 
seles as believing that the functions of all 
three Departments could be well concen- 
trated in the one to which they are at-: 


Civilian Conservation Corps functions, ex- 
repting the planning of work projects, 
might well be conducted by that Depart- 
In theory, at least, there may be 


But out of an experience of nearly 
three years in the work, I am inclined to 
e belief that the cooperative principle, 
which endeavors to use constituted agen- 
fies to perform those functions for which 
they are best equipped, is the best, even 
though it admittedly entails some differ- 


lems have the same advantages in select- 
ing personnel that will be most benefited 
by the project that forest and park techni- 
jans have in determining the work that 
shall be done, and that the War Depart- 
ment has in the maintenance and disci- 
pline of men in the camps. Therefore, 
Wwhatever organization might be perfected 
Wor performing the functions now handled 
by the War Department and conservation 
agencies, I would leave selection of en- 
Irollees in the hands of a special agency 
equipped for that purpose. 


There can in my judgment be no ten- 
lable arguments offered for the elimination 
jof the War Department unless and until 
icivilian agencies have had the opportunity 
‘to induct into the Corps and train a com- 
petent civil service organization. When 
Jand if that is accomplished, the functions 
jof conservation agencies might possibly 
be extended to complete responsibility for 
the care and discipline of men after they 
fare delivered at the camps. They might, 
jof course, be further extended to enroll- 
tment of the men, including physical exam- 
inations, inoculations, and provisioning 
rith necessary clothing, but the War De- 
partment is without question the constitut- 
ed agency best equipped by training and 
experience to fulfill these functions, and 
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I would not favor extending responsibili- 
ties of conservation agencies into the field 
of enrollment, transportation, and outfit- 
ting. 

Overhead and facilitating personnel 
should be employed under the federal civil 
service system. The advantages of this sys- 
tem as against what is known as the spoils 
or patronage system have been too clearly 
demonstrated in this and other countries 
to leave the question open to argument; 
and they have, for that matter, been clear- 
ly demonstrated in Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work. 

The structure for correlation in deter- 
mination of major policies under existing 
law and executive orders is a Director ap- 
pointed by the President and an Advisory 
Council made up of representatives of the 
major Departments interested, with actual 
performance of work rather clearly as- 
signed to each of the several Departments. 
The theory of the present organization is 
that each of the Departments shall be 
finally responsible for that part of the 
job assigned to it, and the Director of the 
project is not expected to share in that 
responsibility or interfere with Depart- 
mental programs more than is necessary 
in order that he may redeem his respon- 
sibility as coordinator. 

Suggestions have been made that in lieu 
of this organization there should be a 
Board, consisting perhaps of the Secreta- 
ries of the several Departments, which 
would determine major policies, and exe- 
cute them through an Executive Secretary. 
My experience in the work does not lend 
encouragement to the idea that such a 
Board could function efficiently. Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet are likely to show the 
same intense interest in the work of their 
Departments and the same inability to 
justly weigh the work of other Depart- 
ments as are their subordinates, and any 
Board made up of members of competitive 
agencies and which must decide contested 
questions by vote is open to possibility 
of more serious error than a single execu- 
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tive, who must make the best judgment 
he can after listening to the several con- 
tenders. 

My conclusion is that, while a Director- 
ship is open to possible grave errors and 
injustices, it is the best system that can 
be devised. While something more might 
be done in the way of clear-cut definition 
and responsibilities of the different agen- 
cies, it is my judgment that the present 
set-up is, on the whole, the best that can 
be devised; and while the Congress might 
determine more questions, such as dis- 
tribution of camps, kinds of work on 
which they should be employed, qualifica- 
tions of enrollees, some questions as to 
pay and care of the men, etc., we could 
hardly expect better decisions on the whole 
from this source, because state, commu- 
nity, and local interest would in all prob- 
ability play a dominant part in many of 
the decisions made. 


One more subject in the organizational 


COMMENTS ON THE C.C.C. 


By THOMAS W. ALEXANDER 
Consulting Forester, Asheville, N. C. 


WAS requested to comment on Mr. 

Morrell’s paper as a representative of 

the eastern United States, while Dr. 
Jeffers is to speak on it as a representa- 
tive of the West. Perhaps it is not good 
form for me to do so, but I propose to 
digress so far from the subject matter that 
Mr. Morrell has presented to you as to 
make my comments almost a new paper. 
I have already informed Dr. Korstian 
and Mr. Morrell of my intention to do 
this, and I hope they will excuse me, for 
I do feel sincerely that the angle that I 
wish to present to you is sufficiently im- 
portant to justify such a step. 


Nearly three years ago the C.C.C. move- 
ment began. Prior to its actual begin- 
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field needs some discussion. It is th 
question of responsibility for conduct c 
E.C.W. work on state and privately-ownee 
lands. There has existed during the whob} 
life of the project a strong current c 


its conduct should be entirely in the hand 
of federal officials. I am unalterably opp 
posed to that idea. I am firm in the bo 

lief that, with the exception of work og 
federally-owned land, and perhaps og 
small demonstration projects on othe 
lands, all C.C.C. camps should be run bt 
state agencies, subject to such supervisiog 
by federal officers as is necessary to ing 
sure compliance with general policies. 

believe that on the whole, state agencie 
have demonstrated more ability to do thi 
work than have the federal bureaus tha 
have attempted to do it on other thaa 
federal lands, and am very definitely op 
posed to the further extension of federz 
bureaus in E.C.W. into the field of direc 
action affecting privately-owned propertt 


nings, no one was able to fully visualiz 
its workings, its cost, and its results, 2 
naturally there was a great deal of thec 
rizing. Though some had misgivings, thi 
majority of foresters felt that conservati 
had at last come into its own. 


We now have three years behind wu 
and no longer need to depend upon thee 
ries but have facts to guide us. Tha: 
based on cost, there has been unsatisfac 
tory accomplishment in the work end c 
it, is known to us all. Whenever this ha: 
been mentioned during the past thre 
years, it has been justified on the grount 
that the C.C.C. was primarily a relied 
measure or an education measure, ani 
that pure accomplishment in conservatior 


vas not the only objective. The original 
jet called itself “an act for the relief of 
inemployment,” et cetera. 

| Although the relief angle is tending to- 
yard elimination, it is now proposed to 
fet this movement up on a permanent 
jasis. Many feel that this is already prac- 
ucally an accomplished fact, or take it 
jor granted that it is sure to be done. 
there seems to be little opposition, but 
ather almost universal agreement among 
jonservationists. This is the field into 
vhich I propose to probe in my comments. 
| Through the kindness of Dr. Korstian, 
nd as a result of some letters I have 
written, I have here a number of comments 
m the C.C.C. from different individuals 
jepresenting various agencies concerned 
mit. These letters offer many suggestions 
or improving the C.C.C. and are, in gen- 
ral, in line with some of the suggestions 
f Mr. Morrell. Reading them and as- 
juming that they represent the opinions 
»f others as well as the authors of them, 
t is obvious that the C.C.C. is far from 
perfect. Five or six eastern state forestry 
fepartments are represented, as well as 
fovernment agencies. The suggestions in- 
lude such things as the elimination of 
jolitics; change in age limits of enrollees; 
ixtension of the work more generally to 
yrivate lands; placing the educational 
program directly in the hands of conser- 
ation agencies, etc. Some recommend 
limination of the Army, and some say 
eep it in. 

| From Michigan comes a plea for the 
opping of the insane increase in truck 
rail construction; and a request for the 
ise of local experienced men and enrollees 
n foot patrol. Its author desires an im- 
provement in the morals of the supervisory 
nd army forces, saying, “There is no ex- 
tuse for the let-down which one witnesses.” 
The T.V.A. makes many thoughtful sug- 
estions, and pleads urgently for at least 
me educated forester somewhere in their 
wenty-odd camps. 

But these are but details. I propose 
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now to consider the thing as a whole. Its 
past costs and its past accomplishments 
are facts. They are no longer beliefs, 
theories, or hopes. We now have a basis 
on which to project the future. Here is its 
record. 

The average annual cost has been about 
$340,000,000 before the expansion to 500,- 
000 men, and during the enrollment of 
the half-million, approximated a rate of 
$500,000,000 per year. In the United 
States there are approximately 500,000,000 
acres of forest land. Assuming that. the 
work is primarily a forestry work, the 
blanket cost during normal enrollment 
has been 70 cents per acre per year for 
every acre of timberland in the United 
States, and $1 per acre per year during 
increased enrollment. But, because of re- 
strictions as to the lands on which work 
can be done, the camps have actually 
operated on about one-third of the nation’s 
forest lands. The cost, therefore, on the 
acres worked upon has averaged $2.10 per 
‘acre per year during the 300,000 enroll- 
ment, and about $3.50 during the in- 
creased enrollment. 

For purposes of comparison, I cite to 
you the costs of a typical eastern National 
Forest prior to 1933. According to their 
records, their total administrative cost, in- 
cluding all activities—road-building and 
maintenance, other improvements, fire pro- 
tection, and overhead—was 20 cents per 
acre per year. Fifteen per cent of this 
amount went for fire protection, or slight- 
ly less than 3 cents per acre per year. 
That this forest was receiving reasonably 
satisfactory protection is evidenced by the 
fact that its burned area averaged about 
two-tenths of 1 per cent a year. 

Forest work on private lands under the 
C.C.C. has been restricted to protection. 
In the same region, then, and the same 
state, protection under normal conditions 
cost approximately 3 cents, while under 
the C.C.C. it cost $2.10. This, mind you, 
is not an isolated instance. It is the 
average universal blanket cost on all lands 
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being worked upon, and worse, it is not 
giving protection. 

In the face of this amazing cost, there 
are many foresters who contend that the 
work should still further be restricted and 
confined only to federally and state-owned 
lands. This proposal is automatically 
ruled out, because, unless the Corps is 
radically contracted, the work is simply 
not available. The majority of private 
forest landowners whom I know are not 
requesting the extension and continuance 
of work on their lands. Their first desire 
is that the C.C.C. be discontinued entirely. 
They properly feel, however, that if, in 
spite of its obvious waste and inefficiency, 
it is to be continued permanently, they 
are entitled to some benefits from this 
expenditure, since they, through taxation, 
must share in the cost; whereas federal 
and state-owned lands to date bear vir- 
tually none of the expense. 


Fire protection costs in the various re- 
gions have been fairly well stabilized in 
the past thirty years. In the Southeast, 
for instance, we feel that a blanket 3 cents 
is reasonably adequate. In one organized 
county in North Carolina the average ex- 
penditure for the past ten years has been 
about 14 cent per acre per year. It did 
not get full protection, but with ten times 
as much it could have, and that would be 
3 cents. To be on the safe side, suppose 
we double it and allow 6 cents. By what 
possible reasoning, by what possible prop- 
aganda, or by what possible theorizing 
can we justify $2.10? And what forester 
or what conservationist is going to be will- 
ing to face his timber raised on 120-year 
rotation at a cost of $2.10 per acre per 
year? We must remember that in addi- 
tion to being propagandists and_protec- 
tionists, we studied forest economics in 
college and should practice it as a part 
of our profession. 

This, in my opinion, is one of the per- 
manent and lasting injuries that is being 
done to forestry and foresters. We are 
utterly forgetting the item of cost. We 
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are unbalancing our practice of forestr 
by eliminating economics, and economic 
is one of the cornerstones of forestry. 

On the 6-cent basis, the annual funa 
available for blanket nation-wide protec 
tion would be $30,000,000, which on th 
present rate of cost per camp would sup 
port 150 C.C.C. camps, an average © 
three per state, including federally-owne 
lands. (Please note that I refer only t 
protection funds. I assume that funds f 
the other activities would be in addition. 
Would those who advocate contraction bu 
continuance of C.C.C. be willing to spen: 
this limited but apparently adequate pre 
tection fund on C.C.C., or on some othe 
form of protective system? 

Coming to the accomplishments und 
this present expenditure: The Director* 
report for two years to March 1, 193 
stated that the value of the work accom 
plished through 21 months was estimate 
at $335,000,000. I have taken his repon 
of the work done on the main activiti 
and have applied to it standard unit cost 
for similar work, as best I remembere: 
them, as established by the Forest Servic 
years before this thing began. My ow 
estimate of value of work done for tha 
2l-month period is $135,000,000, or 
little more than $70,000,000 in one yean 
This indicates somewhat more than ona 
fifth efficiency. I have tried to be fair i 
my unit costs used, but am anxious t 
have them reviewed by qualified forester: 
in order to be corrected if my figures a 
wrong. And in my estimate, I made n 
allowance for useless or wasted work, bu 
assumed that all work done was useful. 

Of course, excuses are offered by tho 
who would defend C.C.C. The “socia 
problem” argument is the principal o 
advanced; along with it, educational need 
of the boys are cited; I would call you 
attention to the fact that the name of thi 
movement is Emergency Conservatioi 
Work. Remember that conservation iti 
the layman’s mind means forestry, an 
remember that over the years to co 


Kestry must bear this cost. Finally, 
member that we are considering this 
ing as a permanent institution; not as 
1 emergency activity; not as a temporary 
kency of the depression. 

As to the social problem, that, like edu- 
tion, hardly lends itself to mathematical 
falysis. The value of this movement 
Jom these angles is largely a matter of 
ersonal opinion. Other agencies are or- 
anized for the purpose of handling them. 
uring the depression, those agencies 
fre overwhelmed, and the forestry agen- 
Hes were made the goat. In my own opin- 
in, we poor foresters are now delving into 
‘field in which we do not belong and for 
ich we are not trained, with a conse- 
ment inevitable loss in our own field. 
Ye should “stick to our knitting.” We 
fave plenty to do. 

In human relations, special benefit to 
ne group automatically brings on injury 
} some other. Here is what I mean: I 
We far back in the mountains. I have 
sighbors who live as I do. Many of them 
fe living in the houses that were occupied 
their parents and grandparents. They 
ere born to woods work, and it is amaz- 
ig what they can do with an axe or a 
iw. I employ some of them at odd 
mes, paying them $1 a day, and do not 
rnish them board, clothes, and recrea- 
on, because I can not afford it. We live 
the heart of a virgin forest. At my front 
ate is a C.C.C. camp. It was occupied 
r a time with enrollees from New York 
ity. After six weeks’ work this company 


as replaced by Alabamians, who after 
vo weeks’ “conditioning” took up the 
‘ork projects. When snappy fall weather 
hme, they were moved out, and the camp 
vacant. These camp boys have pecked 
ay on forest jobs, actually working less 
an three months during six months’ oc- 
pancy, while many of my neighbors are 
ithout employment. Yet they could have 
one the work these camp boys have done 
t one-tenth the cost. 
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Now, we speak of sustained annual yield 
for stabilized local communities! Our 
current propaganda for forestry revolves 
primarily about this picture of providing 
continuous forest work for the residents 
of the forest communities. Yet I tell you 
seriously that neighbors of mine are ac- 
tually moving out of their homes, going 
elsewhere, trying to find jobs, while the 
forest jobs they should be doing are be- 
ing done by outsiders. Yes, seven and 
one-half per cent of the workers in these 
camps are gathered from my neighbors 
and their like. But ninety-two and one- 
half per cent are outsiders, and my neigh- 
bors need the work. It is strange to me 
that this profession of ours that has so 
suddenly gone “social minded,” seems not 
to see the needs of these people right 
within their forests, who have the founda- 
tions for forest work and should be the 
ones educated to forestry. 

Mr. Morrell, in discussing C.C.C. set-up, 
says: “the boys were not to do work that 
would otherwise be performed by local 
people with families to support.” That 
statement of policy would be funny if it 
were not so sadly ridiculous. Why, every 
job to be done there would be done by 
local men with families to support if the 
C.C.C. didn’t do them. But perhaps the 
statement means that we will create new 
and uncommon or unessential jobs for the 
boys to do! Have you ever heard of the 
term boondoggling? 

It is generally agreed, as Mr. Morrell 
states, that “the relief factor would pre- 
sumably be eliminated in any plan for a 
permanent C.C.C.” If this be the case, 
the only remaining excuse is education. 

Now, as to your education, these neigh- 
bors of mine have boys. Many of them 
have never spent the night in a city, be- 
cause they have never had the opportunity. 
The greatest desire of their lives is to see 
all the marvels of civilization about which 
they have heard. Since we foresters are 
going into the educational field, let’s make 
it adequate. I propose that we petition 
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for the creation of a corps to give coun- 
try boys an opportunity to live for a 
year in the city, under our supervision, to 
wear white collars, read by electricity, 
cook by gas, warm by steam heat, ride 
subways, and incidentally, to take the 
jobs from messenger boys, clerks, book- 
keepers, and other city dwellers. Is this 
far-fetched? They can do it better than 
the city boys can come and take their jobs, 
because they are more adaptable. 

Without going into details, we all know 
that the educational program has been a 
failure. Permit me to offer a bit of ad- 
vice. You have got to catch boys earlier 
than 17 and keep them longer than one 
year in order to give them education of 
lasting value. There is resentment in the 
section where I live at this bringing in of 
outsiders to take the jobs that belong to 
the local people. Whether this is repeated 
elsewhere I do not know, but I feel sure 
it must be. Yet I distinctly remember, 
during my employment in the Forest Serv- 
ice a dozen years ago, that practical and 
logical principle that was followed, of 
favoring the local man and the little man 
in timber sales, employment, and all 
phases of forest administration. That was 
a sane principle. 

In the southern Appalachians the con- 
dition of these local woodsmen is par- 
ticularly distressing. On the Appalachian 
plateau the federal government now has 
virtually monopolistic control of virgin 
timberlands. 

Finally, let me point out to you the in- 
estimable damage that this thing is doing 
to our young foresters. We are taking 
juniors from college, before their educa- 
tion is completed, and starting them in on 
the payroll at $150 to $200 a month. We 
are giving them responsibilities beyond 
their capacity to carry. We are imparting 


to them an exaggerated sense of their own' 


importance, and of the future of the call- 
ing. Our only justification for this is that 
the forestry profession is one hundred per 
cent employed—as if this were sufficient 
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to offset taking from these young idealilf> 
the lasting: benefits of a slow and pady 
fully achieved education, that, on sm 
beginnings during the adolescent peri’ 
of their career, ultimately carries them} 
a sound place as a true forester. The 
is no short cut to true maturity, and tha} 
young professionals are now trying 
“do,” while they should be “seeing” aq 
observing. 

Summarizing, there are six fundama 
tally illogical features of the C.C.C. thf 
makes it impossible to ever bring it 
even a fair condition of efficiency ag 
economy. They are: 

(1) We are attempting to do work wi 
labor that is not trained by environma 
to do that work. 

(2) We are attempting to supervise th 
work with organizations strained beyo: 
their capacity to properly supervise it, a2 
which cannot be adequately expanded } 
cause personnel of the proper educati: 
is not available. 

(3) We are attempting to do it in c 
operation with an agency that is not fu 
damentally sympathetic toward the aim | 
view. 

(4) We are handicapped by restrictio« 
as to hours of work that do not apply ° 
outdoor labor, because of weather and sé 
sonal conditions. 

(5) We are handicapped by politic 
influences that prevent unbiased selecti«d 
of personnel and work projects. 

(6) We are forced to work our labh 
in units of such size as are unsuited 
the jobs we have to do. 

Under these conditions, the agenc 
concerned in it cannot be held respod 
sible for the costs and results, but tl 
public cannot be clearly shown the 
things, and there are citizens who are 
ginning to wonder. 

Summarizing the harm to us, we are: 

(1) Ignoring forest economics, a viti 
part of our profession, and teaching ov 
young foresters to do so. (Public fo 


U] 


ry should be a precept and example to 
iivate forestry.) 

\(2) Violating our own principle of 
nbilizing the local communities by for- 
t work. 

1(3) Harming 


our own _ professional 
irsonnel by too rapid advancement and 
#0 great responsibilities. 

}(4) Diverting our own energies into 
iannels reserved for others, at loss to 
ir own fields. 

she educational program is almost 
hiversally admitted to be a failure; the 
lief factor would presumably be elim- 
jated in a permanent plan; and so there 
imains only the element of productive 
gork. 

‘I personally believe that if the harm 
pne by the C.C.C. were totaled up, in- 
ding such items as cleared rights of 
my for both useful and useless truck 
ails, fire breaks, and telephone lines, 
jus the washing of mud into streams, with 
je resulting destruction of fish, plus the 
mity created among natives, plus the in- 
ry to our own profession, the losses 
forestry from C.C.C. would balance 
sainst the gains, and the net total 
lould approximate zero. 

If, however, because of some supposed 
cial benefit C.C.C. cannot be discontin- 
2d, I would recommend that it be turned 
rer to the War Department, State High- 
ay Departments, Soil Conservation Serv- 
e, and other agencies that can use them 
real value—without such grave harm 
themselves. 
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One very general comment is that it is 
so hard to get the necessary appropria- 
tions for forestry that this is to be pre- 
ferred rather than face the fight of wring- 
ing out the moneys needed through regu- 
lar appropriations. One of our most uni- 
versally respected men, when faced with a _ 
difficult question, always asked himself, 
when trying to make his decision, “Is it 
right, or is it simply expedient?” If our 
cause be just and sound, and needed, our 
leaders should be forceful enough to se- 
cure the needed moneys. Otherwise, we 
need new leaders. 

Forestry in the United States got on its 
feet about thirty years ago. It was led by 
practical men. The United States Forest 
Service has a past record of efficiency 
that is a model to other government de- 
partments. Its bookkeeping and account- 
ing systems are the best to be had. Its 
record for twenty-five or thirty years was 
one of economy and freedom from politics 
and it reflected credit on the entire con- 
servation movement. Its leaders have fol- 
lowed the principle of “value given for 
moneys spent.” Conservation has been 
one of the cleanest of American govern- 
mental activities. It is a record to be 
proud of. 

If, now, because of gold to spend and 
the sense of power that comes with such 
spending, the leaders of forestry abandon 
these principles, if they openly advocate 
the permanence of the C.C.C., or through 
silence they give assent to it, they will 
write during this era the blackest page 
in the history of forestry. 
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FURTHER COMMENTS ON THE C.C.C. 


By D. S. JEFFERS 
Idaho School of Forestry 


I 


R. MORRELL proposes to look 
M to the future; and I want to keep 

my eye on the future as I think 
of the possibilities of the C.C.C. Thus 
far, it has partaken of the philosophy, 
very largely, of a war measure. That is, 
we have poured money, man power, and 
resources into camps in an almost reckless 
effort to stov unemployment. If we are to 
consider the C.C.C. first, as Mr. Morrell 
suggested, as a social program, if it is to 
be one of the great youth movements of 
this generation and this century, then by 
all means, gentlemen, foresters in the For- 
est Service and out of the Forest Service, 
let us view it as we would any other na- 
tional social effort. 


As suggested by Mr. Alexander, we are 
not trained as leaders in youth movements, 
and although the President of our Society 
would have us train foresters of the future 
in the social problems of life, none of us, 
thus far, have been trained as leaders in 
social welfare work. Thus if those around 
the council table of the C.C.C. think of it 
primarily as a social program, and as a 
youth movement, we must think of it much 
as we do of the Boy Scouts, wherein we 
plan a job but leave the organization to 
others. 


Ours is another problem. We are 
trained to grow trees, and harvest trees, 
and manage lands, and to economically 
place upon the markets of our country 
and the world products manufactured from 
timber, suitable for human use and con- 
sumption. We are not, let me say em- 
phatically, leaders in youth movements, 
nor trained in social work. If the con- 
servation of natural resources is to have 
equal consideration with the social value 
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to be derived from the C.C.C., then I « 
picture a place for foresters, yet only 
so far as we select the work to be do 
upon the basis of relative priority, view’ 
nationally, and our ability to determi: 
when that work has been done efficient! 
effectively, and above everything else ec 
nomically, considering that we are spen 
ing tax dollars in the conduct of the w 


of the C.C.C. 

I am thinking of another great soci 
effort of the United States that I will pop 
out in a moment, as | view the social po 
sibilities of the C.C.C. When this C.C. 
youth goes back to his community af 
one year in the camp, which may be t 
limit in the future, will he be such a bi 
ter citizen that he will be an influence 
the community to change it for the bette: 
It is understood that the C.C.C. boys int 
future should come out of those envira 
ments where the opportunities for a 
vancement, for citizenship training, for 
wholesome view of life are at the mit 
mum; and we hope in one year to git 
that boy such an altered view of his socr 
responsibilities as a citizen that he will ; 
back and in some way live different 
The United States in a measure at lee 
failed, if I am correctly informed, in ° 
efforts to change the points of view of t 
sons and daughters of the Indian chié 
as they trained them and sent them ba 
to the reservations. I wonder if it is i 
herently possible to take anyone, red, 
black, or brown, or Caucasian, and in o 
year change his point of view at this ag 


of life. 


II 
What Mr. Morrell has said with ref 


ence to discipline is of interest. Undou 
edly everyone in this audience believes 


liscipline of a certain sort, and every in- 
jividual here has had to subject himself 
lo certain disciplines, quite often of his 
bwn making. At the same time, probably 
veryone here will be in accord with the 
jtatement that, whenever discipline is the 
Ixercise of the will of those in constituted 
suthority, we are inclined to be restless 
tnd ill at ease. Discipline then becomes 
00 much regimentation, and at once we 
Jall back upon the old slogans of liberty 
nd the Constitution. In that connection 
ne interesting comment of a collaborator 
is pertinent. “Now, I know full well that 
ertain C.C.C. projects have been failures. 
some cases time has been wasted on 
nprofitable work. Discipline has been 
lax, morals rotten, and the boys have got- 
en drunk and committed all sorts of mis- 
emeanors and even crimes. Nevertheless, 
he fault is not with the boys, nor with 
he C.C.C. program. The blame rests 
quarely upon the men in charge. There 
ave been cases where projects have been 
et up and manned with incompetent po- 
litical appointees, and for no other reason 
han the selfish interest of some narrow 
ommunity or group. The cure for such 
vils rests entirely with an aroused public 
lonscience that will brook no _ political 
ir selfish control of the C.C.C., and that 
vill stand for nothing short of the highest 
itandards of common sense and efficiency 
its management. 

“It has been absolutely demonstrated 
hat, in the proper hands, the C.C.C. gan 
be the greatest mass character-building or- 
sanization for young men that this coun- 
ry has ever known.” 

| Discipline of the right sort must be had 
a camp, but I would protest against 
hat type of discipline commemorated in 
1e “Charge of the Light Brigade”— 
Theirs not to reason why.” Discipline 
hich is sympathetic, a discipline which 
rows out of a situation appreciated by 
hose disciplined, is the ideal towards 
hich the E.C.W. program should be di- 
ected. It is not our problem; if the dis- 
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cipline of the C.C.C. camps can be han- 
dled properly by the Army, well and good, 
so far as we are concerned. That is not 
part and parcel of the program of the 
conservation of natural resources. 

I welcome Mr. Morrell’s general and 
sincere criticism of the educational sys- 
tem. Fortunately, it is not static. We 
are endeavoring to change it, but I think 
it would be impossible to change the edu- 
cational system as he conceives it and to 
transfer it into the C.C.C. camps, and 
make it function effectively for the youths 
gathered there and kept there for only 
one year of time. Furthermore, I think it 
would be impossible for us to gather to- 
gether the facilitating personnel that could 
effectively handle the program suggested 
by Mr. Morrell. May I quote one or two 
statements of others? “The best educa- 
tional program, it seems, would be purely 
on a vocational basis, in so far as it is 
possible that the educational program ties 
in with the day’s work. It will not always 
be made to do that, but a good illustra- 
tion is found in the construction of the 
bridge built at Avery, Idaho, where the 
enrollees left that task skilled in a trade 
of which they were before utterly igno- 
rant.” 

“T have seen 27 boys at a time using 
trowels in laying up a parapet wall of 
rough stone ashlar and doing a job that 
would do credit to any group of stone 
workers in the country. I have seen re- 
curved cement spillways and aprons of the 
most complicated and advanced design 
poured by C.C.C. laborers, and behind 
forms which they themselves set up un- 
der the guidance of competent foremen. 
I say it is not always possible to tie in 
the day’s work with educational programs, 
but, if it can be done, that is the ideal 
set-up.” 

One person has suggested that probably 
much more “could be done in the way 
of education, vocational training, main- 
taining personnel records, and placing the 
men at the end of enrollment periods. If 
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the major reason for maintaining the 
C.C.C. is a social one, it would seem 
logical to take pains in training these men 
for jobs outside of the C.C.C. and placing 
those men who are qualified in such jobs.” 


Ill 


When we come to the effectiveness of the 
C.C.C. viewed from the standpoint of 
money spent, if we ask how much the 
daily cost per boy is we are given a range 
all the way from $6 to $8 plus. We are 
spending six tax dollars per day per man, 
if I am correctly informed. Published fig- 
ures of one of the War Department critics 
of the whole system are to the effect that 
it is $8 plus, per day per man. If it is 
six, or five, or even four tax dollars per 
day per man, we are not getting our 
money’s worth, and we shall not get our 
money’s worth. 

The entire machinery of the C.C.C. camp 
reminds one of a glorified Boy Scout ef- 
fort. It seems that the only effective re- 
lationship that can exist between the For- 
est Service, the National Park Service, and 
the state Forest Services would be the at- 
titude taken toward the Boy Scout move- 
ment in a community: to endeavor to aid 
in any reasonable way; but when it comes 
to our program, our problem of converting 
lands or using lands to answer the na- 
tional responsibility which we have, we 
must rate the C.C.C. as a relatively me- 
diocre protective agency. 


IV 


The following observation, which is at 
variance with the position that I hold in 
general, ties in nevertheless quite definite- 
ly with my first observation, with refer- 
ence to war and the C.C.C. program. Is 
it not possible, in this approach of the 
foresters to the C.C.C., that we are plac- 
ing entirely too much emphasis upon the 
individual? I would not in the least de- 
tract from the social value of our efforts. 


*Time, January 20, 1936. 
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Not at all. But we are not placing enoug 
emphasis upon the task, which is our 
which is specifically and definitely ours 
which we have taken to ourselves, ana 
which the public readily grants is ours 
We might say with Sir Herbert Lawrence 
that “the question of the sanctity of huma 
life, which is one that appeals to ever’ 
human being, has sometimes been exag 
gerated to the disadvantage of certai 
other facts of public life.” We are con 
cerned with the boy, but it is our dut 
and our definite responsibility to be con 
cerned with the resources. 

A story may illustrate what I have i: 
mind. Recently, Jim Langworthy retire: 
from the Forest Service in Colorado. H 
was reared on the range. Assigned as 
forest ranger to one of the districts a 
Colorado, he arrived at headquarter 
which consisted of a store, a blacksmit. 
shop, and a school house, and I belie 
one residence where they served so 
meals. When Jim arrived, a revival me 
ing was in progress at the school house 
Everybody had gone to the meeting, an: 
finally, when Jim could not find anythin: 
else to do, he joined the group in thi 
school house, where all the seats wer 
taken except down in front. Jim drape 
himself around one of the crude benche 
and set himself to enjoy the evening. 
minister was waxing warm as he discusse 
the Progidal Son and the joy of 
father on his return. You know the story 
Atthe climax of the discussion, he sigh 
Jim, down in the front seat, and pointin| 
to him, said, “Young man, what woul 
you have done in that case?” Jim, alwa 
equal to any occasion, in his drawlin, 
voice replied, “I’d have killed the bo: 
and raised the calf.” I am not advocatin; 
that we kill the boys; but I am ver 
vitally concerned with the calf. 4 


V 


With reference to the work projects an 
the distribution of the camps, I think 


if the West have found that the 200-man 
famp is too inflexible. Our problem, of 
fourse, is not greatly different from that 
hh the East, but the C.C.C. has been a good 
ency in many respects for fire protec- 
jon and for handling small projects un- 
jer such a category here and there. A 
famp of 60 or 70 men, placed under a 
fompetent man in the locality where there 
§ a specific job they could do, with par- 
feular reference to fire protection, is 
judged to be the best set-up for the condi- 
fons that prevail west of the 100th 
neridian. 

Another thing that impressed us in the 
West was the wide divergence of standards 
if work in various camps. The standard 
s between the Forest Service camps, the 
jtate camps, and the National Park camps 
as tended to raise a great deal of criti- 
fism with reference to the effectiveness of 
he C.C.C. Two quotations, one originat- 
hg in the Central Rocky Mountain Re- 
lion and one in the Northwest, will set 
orth pretty well the idea: “We equipped 
tur camps with steam shovels, elevating 
raders, dump trucks, air drills, compres- 
ors, caterpillar tractors, and other heavy 
onstruction machinery. We drove those 
amps 24 hours a day during summer 
yeather, using three 8-hour shifts at times, 
ind during hot waves we used four 6-hour 
For weeks at a time we got 2214 
ours’ actual machine operation out of 
1e possible 24 hours. Don’t tell me that 
ne C.C.C. boys can’t learn, or that they 
ron’t work. They can and they will, 
nder proper leadership.” “In contrast 
rith this seemingly ample supply of ma- 
hinery might be compared camps where 
here was not even a caterpillar or a dump 
uck, and all the work had to be done by 
land.” “Quite frequently the C.C.C. en- 
ollees were given a driving test which 
ras not too strict, and then they were 
laced in charge of a high-powered truck 
nd charged with the lives of 20 men. 
ark nights or clear nights, rain or dry 
avements, we let them drive just the 
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same. They received no more pay than 
did the individual who had not mastered 
his job and was careful. The public will 
not long overlook such matters of inefii- 
ciency and carelessness.” 


VI 


The question of the location of the 
camps on federally-owned land, state- 
owned land, and private lands is certainly 
one for discussion. It is probably a mat- 
ter of personal opinion. I doubt if it will 
be within the limit of possibilities here 
to lay down a policy which would receive 
the majority approval, because we ap- 
proach a thing of that sort from so many 
different angles. Mr. Morrell is definitely 
committed to the principle that “conserva- 
tion is a question of resource condition 
and not one of land ownership.” Upon 
such a basis it is imperative that society 
be assured, beyond any question of doubt, 
that money spent protecting or restoring a 
resource on private land shall be returned 
to the public in a land management prac- 
tice which perpetuates the resources con- 
tained therein. It amounts to the acknowl- 
edgment of public stewardship by the 
private land-owner. 

Resource condition as a basis for con- 
servation efforts of the C.C.C. might even 
suggest the planting of fish in the Bronx 
River. There economic costs loom large. 
The accessibility of a resource as a mea- 
sure of its inclusion in the program be- 
comes, also, a problem of economics first 
and of broad social need second; i. e., 
what does it cost, and then, can society 
carry the obligation involved? 

Fortunately there is a growing senti- 
ment, as was stated by Mr. Goodman so 
splendidly, whereby all citizens are going 
to cooperate and look toward a common 
problem in the handling of land; but thus 
far the majority of private owners are not 
considering themselves responsible to the 
public for the stewardship of their lands. 
The public will not receive proportionate 
benefits, necessarily, for C.C.C. work done 
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on private land until and unless we do 
get that cooperative effort which Mr. Good- 
man suggested. 

Vil 
In conclusion: 

1. If the C.C.C. is viewed as a youth 
movement, a great social readjustment 
program, foresters and forestry organiza- 
tions must view it as any other effort 
looking toward the betterment of general 
social conditions. If the E.C.W. plan is 
to be a joint conservation effort to martial 
our national resources, human and ma- 
terial, for the greatest good of all, then 
economic values will have proper con- 
sideration. 

2. Although interested in the discipline 
in the camps and the education of the 
enrollees, as any layman should be, our 
responsibility as foresters is to center our 
attention upon that sector of the program 
dealing with material resources. 

3. The effectiveness of the end results 
as measured in the projects completed, the 


STATEMENT SUPPLEMENTARY TO THE 1935 
COMMITTEE OF THE SOCIETY 


T THE time that your committee 
A presented its report at the annual 
meeting of the Society in Washing- 
ton last January, brief questionnaires were 
being sent to junior members of the So- 
ciety of American Foresters whose mailing 
address showed that they were employed 
by and stationed at Civilian Conservation 
Corps camps. Because of the pressure of 
work in the Society’s office in Washington, 
these names and addresses were not fully 
compiled until sometime in the spring; 
and so the answers obtained from this 
questionnaire were received between March 
and May, 1935. Seventy-three question- 
naires were mailed out and _ thirty-four 
replies received. 
The first question asked was: “Are 
young college-trained men in general more 
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resources truly conserved, and the publil 
responsibility answered is seriously que 
tioned by many—a fact we must recogniz 

4. Although I would not minimize i 
the least the importance of the individua 
enrollee, it is imperative that the forester 
keep before them their chief task of th 
conservation of natural resources. 

5. The Civilian Conservation Corps ma 
be an effective agency in the perfection c 
a protection system and in actual fire sup 
pression. The large 200-man camps an 
too inflexible for the most effective wor 
and the best esprit de corps. 

6. The evident differences in the thougk 
of individuals regarding the distribution o 
camps and projects may be fused in th 
spirit of individual and collective stewarc 
ship of all land and the resources therei’ 
and thereon, expressed in cooperation i 
conservation. 


At this point Prof. P. A. Herbert rea 
the following statement on behalf of t 
C.C.C. Committee of the Society: 
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desirable than old practical men as for 
men in C.C.C. camps?” Twenty-five r 
plied that the young college-trained mai 
was generally more desirable, four sail 
“no,” six saw no difference between 
two classes, and three suggested that ea 
camp should have a few older woodsmer 
Question 2 was in reference to the dua 
control of the Civilian Conservation Corp 
Twenty-two of the men were opposed t 
such dual control and desired that 
camps be controlled by the E.C.W. o 
ganization, nine were in favor of dua 
control, and several suggested that arm 
men be retained where giving satisfacto 
service, but placed under the E.C.W. o 
ganization. 
The third question asked read: “A 
politically sponsored foremen in yo 


amp as efficient as other foremen?” 
Qwenty-four replied “no,” two said they 
yere, and four replied that they were just 
js good. 

| The fourth question read: “Is the work 
p your camp being adversely affected by 
jolitics?” Only four replies said the 
york was very much affected by politics, 
iHiteen claimed that it was somewhat af- 
écted, and twelve said it did not hamper 
e work. 


Mr. Morrell: My paper presupposed a 
fivilian Conservation Corps; it did not 
fMter upon the question whether there 
thould be one. On that point I want to 
juggest one or two further thoughts. It 
; quite true that you cannot take boys 
rom the East Side of New York and send 
mem back after a year to revolutionize 
ae East Side. That is not a reason for 
‘oing nothing for these boys. I did not 
‘ear a substitute offered. There is plenty 
9 criticize—if any of you know more rea- 
ons than I do, I would like to have you 
sll them. Professor Herbert spoke of the 
ecessity to get boys out of misery and 
ress, the terrific psychological effect of 
nemployment. The boys of whom Colo- 
el Alexander spoke, his neighbors, are 
ot as badly off as are the boys who tramp 
ne streets, and travel on the rods by the 
1ousands and thousands, with nothing to 
0, and no home, and no future. You 
lan’t wipe out a logical means of help 
nless you put something in its place. 

'I have no patience with the idea that 
ve foresters should try to grow trees and 
eep clear of social considerations. What 
e we growing trees for? They are for 
ocial benefits. We must participate, and 
xercise leadership. If we don’t, some- 
ody else is going to do it better. 

These four million boys in the seventeen 
r eighteen year age group are not going 
» have useful employment in the cities. A 
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The last question asked the recipients 
of the questionnaire: “Do you approve in 
general of the New Deal projects involv- 
ing conservation, such as the C.C.C., the 
A.A.A., the N.ILR.A., the shelterbelt, sub- 
sistence homesteads, and acquisition pol- 
icy?” Without exception, all the replies 
were in favor of these administration con- 
servation projects in general, although 
nine were opposed to the shelterbelt and 
four to the Lumber Code. 


DISCUSSION 


permanent situation must be met, some- 
how. I am not so greatly interested in the 
cost of the work. I will agree with Tom 
Alexander’s figures. I grew up on a farm 
in eastern Nebraska. Where days came 
that we could do nothing better, we used 
to dig rocks out of the field, to improve 
by a little the condition of that farm prop- 
erty. It would not have paid to hire labor 
for it, but we had to eat, and to feed the 
help, busy or idle. It was not a question 
of how much the work was worth—two 
dollars a day, or fifty cents. The question 
was how to use otherwise waste energy on 
something constructive. If we don’t as- 
sume a social responsibility to find work 
in the forests for the unemployed city 
boy, who is going to do it? Or are you 
going to leave it undone, and kill the 
boy and grow the calf? I think it amounts 
to that. 


Chairman Korstian: We now have the 
subject squarely before us. We are called 
on to weigh the social benefits against 
the economic costs. Almost without excep- 
tion, people who are not foresters con- 
sider the C.C.C. one of the best of the 
New Deal activities. It matters not 
whether they are Republicans or Demo- 
crats, Northerners or Southerners. They 
look at it from the standpoint of the so- 
cial benefits and the desirable work ac- 
complished. They have not, in most cases, 
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weighed the question of relative costs. 
Now is the time for dispassionate discus- 
sion of this subject. 


Mr. J. O. Hazard: The discussion, so 
far, has seemed to me to throw a great big 
blur over the whole matter. In Tennessee, 
before the C.C.C. was started we had a 
$7,000 forestry appropriation. During 
the first two years of the C.C.C. we put 
fire control equipment on 3,500,000 acres 
of forest land in Tennessee, that will func- 
tion. We could not have done it without 
the C.C.C. 

When we started we had all of our su- 
perintendents and half of our foremen for- 
esters, and the rest engineers. Political 
considerations have displaced most of the 
foresters who were not previously in the 
state, but before that we had got a pretty 
good plan under way. I think our fore- 
men average very well now, in spite of 
their political status. As I said, 3,500,000 
acres of private land are now equipped 
for fire protection. One dollar’s worth of 
stumpage grown on tax-paying land is just 
as valuable in industry as one dollar’s 
worth grown on public land. Furthermore, 
it is nearer to the industry. I am very 
strong for putting fire protection on the 
remaining 7,000,000 acres in Tennessee 
that need it. With fire control, all our 
lands, public or private, will be produc- 
ing their dollar’s worth of stumpage per 
acre, 

Recently the tendency has been to take 
the camps off of private lands. As against 
practically 40 per cent of the camps on 
private lands when the program started, 
there are now something like 20 per cent, 
Why concentrate on federal work when 
the state agencies can get such results as 
we have been getting in Tennessee, and 
such support from the public? 

I think the most crying need for us is 
to get our private lands protected, and I 
hope that something can be done to keep 
our program supported. I am going to 
be in a hot spot when I go back to the 
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legislature the next time, because of thay 
withdrawal of the camps under my direc 
tion and the greater weight given the fedg 
eral worker. 

I have never favored the two hundreey 
man camp, nor do I believe in Army pan 
ticipation. 

What I see as a future for us to worl 
towards, as something to replace thif 
C.C.C., is a lay-out of a hundred cam 
in Tennessee, each located on a smah 
piece of state-owned land. Each cam; 
would care for perhaps a quarter of | 
million acres, with boys selected fron 
the areas. Their work would be chiefl 
fire protection and putting in permaner: 
stream improvements. Give me those boy 
for a year, and let me inculcate into therm 
the moral ideals that you have in yo 
Forest Service rangers. I don’t want bi) 
camps, and I don’t want one man mor 
than is needed to provide fire protectio: 
and do the things that will build up 
natural wealth of the lands unsuited t 
tillage. Let us keep out of the rest of i 
Let us produce some wildlife. Let thee 
boys go back to their homes and plant o 
their father’s farm some trees they hav 
helped to grow; let them take back a pai 
of quail or turkeys, or some fish. In te 
years we would have a college campus i 
the thoughts of those boys, spread all ove 
Tennessee, and they would sell the sta 
on conservation so that nothing coulli 
shake it. I am for the C.C.C. broug 
down to earth, with every boy worki 
in his own neighborhood, thinking he : 
doing a worth-while job, under a m 
with ideals. 


Dean Hugo Winkenwerder: Originalll 
the C.C.C. camps were established as 
relief measure. The public looks upo 
the camps as a relief measure that is ge 
ting somewhere. Compared with 
W.P.A. projects, which were also reli 
measures, the C.C.C. stands close up t 
heaven. 

We have an opportunity here to devel 


‘Amething really worth while as a per- 


anent institution. We should analyze 
ese various criticisms and try and over- 
yme the defects. I go back to the 


vke them a little younger; it might be 
fell to give them a chance to stay in the 
imps longer; but these questions can be 
wudied out. I think the criticisms had a 
od deal of merit. If we study the ques- 
‘ns thoroughly and try to overcome the 
fficulties, the C.C.C. is going to be one 
i the best things in the country, both 
fom a social standpoint and from the 
Sandpoint of help in the development of 
tie forests. 


) Mr. H. W. Shawhan: The education of 
wie boys has been discussed. I agree that 
is entirely inadequate. Has the educa- 
Yon of the American public along con- 
#rvation lines been properly evaluated in 
we equation? The C.C.C. was like a war 
Heasure, and in time of war, economical- 
+, all bets are off. What would these 
oys have been doing if they had not been 
h the C.C.C. camps? Would the con- 
trvation officials, state and federal, who 
dave handled the C.C.C., if they had to do 
| over again, refuse the opportunity to 
tain the benefits which have been won, 
Ind if it is made permanent is there any 
onservation official intrusted with the 
|.C.C. who will shrink from the respon- 
bility ? 

'Mr. W. N. Oettmeir: Mr. Alexander 
rought out that the C.C.C. camps are 
perating at an expense of $2.10 per acre. 
Je, as foresters, have been trained to fig- 
re our operations over long periods of 
me. Applying Mr. Alexander’s figure to 
ne special project that I have in mind, 
he fire-breaks constructed, truck trails, 
d improvements put on the land will 
e fully beneficial, I should say, over a 
eriod of one hundred years. Maintenance 
ost on this construction will amount to so 
mall an amount that the annual cost, dis- 
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tributed, will come only to around 10 or 
12 cents an acre, not $2.10 an acre. The 
government is putting in a system of fire 
protection that could not possibly be 
achieved otherwise in so short a time. As 
for taking labor away from the local peo- 
ple, in our own timber protective organiza- 
tion today we are employing, ourselves, 
more men than we did before the C.C.C. 
was there. Furthermore, we attempt to get 
local men who are worthy of work into 
either our own C.C.C. camp or some other 
camp adjoining us. I think the E.C.W. is 
a worthwhile organization, and possibly 
one of the best New Deal programs. 


Mr. Harris A. Reynolds: 1 am not em- 
ployed in the C.C.C., I am not in state 
service, and I am not in the federal serv- 
ice. I am the treasurer of a taxpayers’ 
association. The Massachusetts Forest 
and Park Association has been boosting 
C.C.C. ever since it started, but last year 
we got a little shaky. We began to find 
people asking: “How much is this cost- 
ing?” We decided. to form a committee 
to make a thorough investigation of the 
C.C.C. in Massachusetts. We _ selected 
about fifteen men, made up of lumbermen, 
wood manufacturers, one banker I think, 
and several foresters. We had them visit 
the camps and then get together and com- 
pare notes. 

I am going to give you the dark side 
of the picture first. To begin with, we 
made up our minds that political inter- 
ference was a bad thing in Massachusetts. 
When we found that a foreman who had 
‘been rated, for a year or more, as the 
poorest foreman in camp had been ad- 
vanced to camp superintendent, we made 
up our minds that the new camp was go- 
ing to be inefficient. When we found a 
dam which, on the basis of man-days, cost 
$50,000, but would not hold any water, 
and another $50,000 was put in, making 
the dam twice the necessary width, we 
made up our ‘uinds there must be some 
inefficiency in the planning of it. While 
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that was the worst case, there were dozens 
of others that measured up pretty near to 
it. During working hours we found from 
three to five men in the recreation halls, 
and we asked a few questions and found 
that the Army was keeping 22 men in 
those camps to take care of them. With 
a 200-man camp our loggers in the North 
would have not. more than six to eight 
men. We felt that there was inefficiency 
when we tried to figure the cost, though 
if any man in existence knows the cost, I 
would like to meet him—we could not 
find him. But we found that the materials 
and the dual overhead explained about 
two-thirds of the total cost. As a layman, 
and I am speaking as a layman and not 
as a forester, we just could not “savvy” 
why we had to have two sets of men su- 
pervising these boys; though I know it 
was absolutely necessary in the beginning 
if we were going to start the work quickly. 

Then we went a little further. In Massa- 
chusetts we have a lot of idle land. There 
are some 3 million acres of forest land, of 
which 11 million is assessed at about $5 
an acre; and we have acquired 160,000 
acres. On one state forest of about 10,000 
acres they had had two 200-man camps 
for two and one-half years, or 1,000 man- 
years. At $5 per day per man, $180 an 
acre had been spent on lands for which 
we paid only about $4.20 an acre. Can 
any of you foresters show us how we can 
grow timber on that basis? 

All around our state forests the same 
type of land, which we have not yet been 
able to acquire, needed fire protection. 
Our association has been trying vainly to 
get those camps to spread out the pro- 
tection improvements, give us water holes, 
and cut through some roads. We are told: 
“Oh no. You cannot put men on private 
lands. That is against the regulations.” 
I had heard they were being used on pri- 
vate lands elsewhere, but that was the 
story we got. Then, with those 400 men 
in there the second year, “manicuring” the 
first year’s work, a forest fire started just 
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outside. They rushed all the boys ov} 
but not one knew how to fight forest fired) 
and they stood along in the road, and tli 
fire got going in the pitch pine. Hd 
they spent a little time cutting roaq@ 
through, they could have reached the fill 
quickly and put it out. There is no qua} 
tion about that. am | 

It seems to us that we should all figg 
to have the men put under civil servicy 
with an examination for all the men nos 
employed in the camps to see wheth 
they are any good and should stay ther 
We believe, too, there should be mog 
planning. I entered no camp in whid 
they could lay down a plan and say 
“There is our outline of what we are goiri 
to do. When that is done, this camp cz 
move out.” The boys are not to bla 
for the lack of planning or gray matte 
I know that this is probably a 60 per ce 
public welfare and 40 per cent consery 
tion affair. I always told that to the az 
diences I talked to; but after making 
surveys I was convinced that if any one + 
us had had 25 per cent of the mona 
spent, to do the work under private co: 
tract, he would have cleared a lot + 
money. 

Now, I want to come back to the brigk 
side. In making our report—and the fe 
lows who made it were taxpayers—aftd 
setting forth to the directors of the ass« 
ciation all our criticisms and urging th 
correction of the inefficiencies be made, 
turned around and said: 


We believe it is head and shoulders abo 
anything else the public has attempted fe 
the relief of unemployment.” Five hus 
dred thousand acres is one-tenth of tk 
state, and more than three times what 

have already acquired. I believe it is 
to us, as foresters, not to hide behind 
smoke screen of public welfare, but t 
ferret out the things that ought to 
corrected and see that they are correctec 


}) we are to save our reputation as for- 


ag congressmen, or local office hold- 
rs. We should not primarily blame the 


| With pogerd to educational activities, 


seems to me that we might do much 
jhore than we have hitherto along such 
jmes as having foremen and _superin- 
sndents explain the engineering problems 
at are encountered in bridge construc- 
on, culvert building, drainage, and so 
—how the stresses and load factors are 
Worked out; why certain types of girders 
re used, and why trusses are used. 

i In the past I have been critical of 
tany minor details in C.C.C. policy and 
ixecution; but these are superficial mat- 
prs. I was glad to hear what Mr. Mor- 
fell said about the value of camps on 
Wrivate lands. It seems to me absurd to 
lace 75 per cent of the camps on public 
tands, where are 25 per cent of the land 


HE report is presented in the fol- 
lowing form: 

C.C.C. political appointments. 
} Relative efficiency of National Park 
ersus National Forest camps. 
Advisability of discontinuing the dual 
ontrol of C.C.C. camps by eliminating 
eeu. S. Army. 
| Summary of the Report of the Commit- 
pe. 


C.C.C. PoxiticAL APPOINTMENTS 


The C.C.C. camps fall in a number of 
roups, each of which is under a separate 
ederal jurisdiction as to work performed. 
‘table 1 shows these groups as of Jan. 2, 
936. 
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values. The private lands as a rule have 
greater productive power and will more 
quickly make dollar returns to the pub- 
lic. I would like to see foresters change 
their manner of thinking; forget about 
sustained yield and think in terms of sus- 
tained employment, which is exactly what 
sustained yield means. 


The place of the Army in the C.C.C. 
set-up has always been a sore point. | 
think the Army function should not ex- 
tend outside the camps. In the state of 
Washington we have had fire crews led 
by Army officers in high boots and spurs. 
The Army is useful in enforcing discipli- 
nary rules in the camps. I am inclined to 
believe that our own superintendents and — 
foremen are mostly used to dealing with 
mature men and are not adept in disciplin- 
ing camps of youths. 


At this point Professor Chapman read 
the following report from the Committee 
on Employment of Foresters in Public and 
Private Forestry, relating to the Civilian 
Conservation Corps: 


REPORT ON THE CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS 


Coordinating agencies are, for supplies, 
health service, and camp discipline, the 
U. S. Army, and for employment or en- 
rollment and general regulations, the U. S. 
Department of Labor, under Robert Fech- 
ner. 

The facts regarding the political status 
and efficiency of these camps cannot be 
obtained from the federal agencies, as 
their employees are restrained from ex- 
pressing opinions or imparting informa- 
tion on such topics; and when by accident 
one State Forester did refer a request to 
such agency, it was promptly refused. 
Nevertheless, inquiry is necessary into 
questions affecting efficiency of this great 
project. As the State Foresters constitute 
the largest group in a position to express 
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TABLE 1° 
GROUPING OF C.C.C. CAMPS WITH RESPECT TO 
FEDERAL JURISDICTION 
Per cent of total 


Federal department Camps of all camps 
Department of Agriculture 
National Forest --...... 495 
State. Korest) === 296 
Private forest —__.______ 184 
Levees eee 1 
. Mosquito contro] 13 
Oregon-California lands a 
TVA ee eee 28 
Bureau of Animal In- 
CUistry ee Pee 6 
Biological Survey — 21 


Bureau of Plant Industry 1 


Drainace ee 46 
Soil Conservation Service 455 
Totala sso ees fem 1,549 71.78 
Department of the Inte 
rior (National and State 
Parkseter) see 525 24.33 
War Department —_-_- 78 3.61 
Navy Department —.. 6 .28 
Grand total) 2,158 100.00 


their opinions, and as many of them had 
responsibility for both State Forest and 
State Park camps, their opinions were 
asked by this Committee on the following 
point: 

“The relative efficiency of continuing 
the system of political sponsorship for 
appointments, versus the substitution of 
a Civil Service status.” 

Had the information furnished been sub- 
ject to publicity as to states and individ- 
uals supplying it, probably not a single 
-state official would have been justified in 
running the risk of prejudicing his work 
by making frank statements regarding lo- 
cal conditions. In some instances this 
would have led to local recriminations, 
and in others possibly to more far-reach- 
ing repercussions. For this reason, all 
such communications were put under a 
pledge of confidence, and only the gener- 
al results will be given. These are, how- 
ever, based on a scrupulous regard for ex- 
actness in compilation and quotations. 

Answers were received to this request 
from 42 states, or all but 6 out of 48. The 
5 states of Arizona, New Mexico, Nevada, 
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Utah, and Wyoming were eliminated ff 
not having any state forestry organizatid}, 
and few or no state camps. No reply w. 
received from one other state. The repog 
therefore, deals with the remaining < 
states. 


The completeness of these returns is | 
especial importance in considering the rf 
sults obtained, as it effectively remov 
the possibility of the replies being swaye 
by prejudice either for or against the e¢ 
isting administration on any ground . 
party loyalty. The 42 states quoted ag 
not merely a cross section of the United} 
States, they are the United States, frod 
coast to coast, including all shades - 
political and social thought and opinio« 
The results obtained from this questiogg 
naire are therefore of considerable signi, 
cance. 

In replying to this question, one sta 
official was in favor of the present syste4 
of political patronage. He says: “I fe: 
that the appointments made for the pre 
ent work are very efficient, and that thod 
now made under the Democratic admini 
tration are very much interested in 
success of the camps”; and “if all tl 
present appointments would be permitted 
to stay in the service in the event that t 
would become a permanent organizatiog 
I feel that it would be satisfactory for 
subsequent appointments to be made fro 
the Civil Service list, as they would | 
subject to the present experienced meni 


We quote this because it is the onf 
case in the entire list where a state of 
cial, responsible for these camps, has gop 
on record in support of the theory thi 
success in the C.C.C. camps depends « 
the political affiliations of the appointed 
and consequent support of the “program 
Even he is in favor of Civil Service if a 
those in were first assured of permanet 
jobs. 

In one state the Forester expressed 1 
opinion as to substitution of Civil Servic 
but defended the efficiency of the camp 


ibn the ground that the original appoint- 
iments had been entirely free from politics 
and that the state officials had since then 
ontinued to support him in the selection 
pf competent men, though taken from 


political lists. 


| In another state the Forester says: “We 
lwere always able to get well qualified men 


The remaining State Forester who fa- 
ors the present system bases his opinion 
on the fact that the congressional system 
lof sponsorships removes the pressure of 
ocal legislators for appointments, on lack 
of experience with the Civil Service, and 
n the fact that any desired men could 


1ough the congressmen generally bring 
#pressure to bear with regard to certain 


ition of more recent tendencies in setting 
jup preference lists). 

In 4 other states a change to Civil Ser- 
fivice was favored, but the present system 
was said to be. working well. Three of 
ithese states are entirely dominated by a 
Bsystem of political appointments for state 
forestry officials. 

|) There remain 34 out of the 42 states. 
Of these, 12 states express the opinion 
sthat the system of political appointments 
jis not safe and is headed for trouble, but 
‘that so far they have been able to prevent 
any great amount of damage and have 
held the original non-political personnel 
ifairly well. In 9 of these states the for- 
estry work is under a non-political com- 
imission, and in all 12 the state officials 
land even the congressmen have strongly 
supported the principle of efficiency in 
appointments. 

In 22 states, or over half of those re- 
iplying, the forestry officials responsible 
for the work are unsparing in their con- 
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demnation of the situation arising from 
these political appointments and the effect 
it had already had on the C.C.C. work 
and morale in their states. 

For lack of space, only a few of the 32 
individual opinions condemning the polit- 
ical system of appointments can be quoted. 

1. “The system has had a very demoral- 
izing effect upon the youth in the C.C.C. 
camps. Many believe that their future 
depends upon political endorsement.” 

2. “The whole arrangement is unsatis- 
factory, both to the congressmen and us.” 

3. “It first destroys the expected effi- 
ciency on the part of the enrollees and 
supervisory force and second, eliminates 
qualified men not of the political party. 
The efficiency has been reduced 50 per 
cent.” 

4. “It is common practice for political 
appointees to tell those in charge of the 
work, and the enrollees, that they cannot 
be fired, and it doesn’t make any differ- 
ence whether they work or not.” 

5. “Political insistence is growing 
stronger. I doubt if any one would rec- 
ommend the continuation of the present 
system.” 

6. “It is extremely difficult to obtain 
high efficiency and keep up the morale of 
the force when strong political pressure 
is exerted in making new appointments.” 

7. “The system shows _ outstanding 
abuses in the favoring of inefficient men.” 

8. “No organization can function with 
the system of politically selected foremen 
and superintendents. Their relation is not 
based on knowledge and experience to do 
the job.” 

9. “It is becoming more difficult to dis- 
charge inefficient men, and bad trouble 
may flare up at any time.” 

10. “We will be getting a continually 
lower grade of men. Technical men are 
disgusted at the entrance of politics.” 

1l. “It is bad enough now, but if it 
includes technical personnel it will be 
destructive of all efficiency and incentive 
to secure the best results.” 
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12. “Political appointees are least de- 
sirable to exert a moral influence on the 
boys or contribute anything of value in 
educational lines. The camps are losing 
the ideals originally set up. It is a catch- 
all for job seekers. The Civil Service 
would provide greater efficiency than could 
ever be achieved under political sponsor- 
ship. The high standards are falling be- 
cause political endorsees are taking the 
place of technical men.” 

13. “As long as we could pick our su- 
pervisory men on the basis of qualifica- 
tions which we believed could produce 
results we got results, and the state’s 
methods were fine. Then came the po- 
litical endorsements, but we still had a 
chance to pick qualified men from a fair 
list. But the work appreciably decreased 
because unsatisfactory work could not be 
called to account without disturbing’ the 
politician. Then came the period of the 
politician picking the man and saying who 
should be appointed, and the work has 
gone to pot. Not only are the appoint- 
ments political, but the rules and regula- 
tions, the jobs done and not done, and 
everything else is for political purpose. 
It would be far better to dispense with 
the C.C.C. entirely than to permit the 
present mess to continue.” 

14. “The present plan of divided re- 
sponsibility for appointments is unsatisfac- 
tory, and it subjects the State Forester, at 
least, to unfair and unjust criticism. The 
present plan of selecting personnel on 
the basis of political sponsorship is loaded 
with dynamite for all concerned, and I 
believe that even congressmen would wel- 
come a change of policy whereby the men 
would be chosen from an eligible list pre- 
pared by the Civil Service Commission.” 
15. “Civil Service status should unques- 
tionably replace the present procedure, 
which makes it necessary to select most 
of the supervisory personnel from con- 
gressional lists. It is impossible to satisfy 
congressmen and at the same time secure 
efficient appointments.” 
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16. “The appointee will not fully apy 
preciate his job because it is not the resulif 
of his own individual effort, and it wil. 
seldom bring out his best qualities. H 
doesn’t have the urge to work for advanceq 
ment except by seeking additional politicas 
assistance, because the period he may 
serve has its limits. Men working undew 
a political appointee will not always showy 
him the proper respect because of his freq 
quent lack of ability or training for the 
job, since these are of secondary import 
tance in this system. For each appoint: 
ment there are often twenty or more “disg 
appointments. The ever present uncer 
taintees do not help raise the morale o: 
an organization. This procedure places 
an unfair and hazardous burden on tha 
individual directing a project or projectss 
It does not permit establishing personne} 
standards, which are of extreme im: 
portance in building an efficient organiza: 
tion.” 

These are not selected chance opinionss 
(The one opinion favorable to the system 
has been quoted.) They represent tha 
final considered judgment of over three 
fourths of the state officials responsible 
to the public for results, an opinion ex- 
pressed after two years of experience an 
observation of the system. | 

Certain definite conclusions can be ar 
rived at from this summary. It is gener~ 
ally accepted that in all but a very fe 
states the state forestry administration hadi 
been kept remarkably free from politics, 
and had been conducted on the merit sys- 
tem. The personnel of the forestry forces 
was neither Republican, Democratic, no 
Farmer-Labor. They have held their jobs: 
through successive changes of administra-: 
tion because they were efficient and needed! 
in protecting and conserving the forest’ 
resources of the state, and because this 
fact was recognized and their status pro- 
tected. 

When the C.C.C. camps were organized 
the original supervisory forces, including 4 
camp superintendents and foremen as well 


as technicians, were filled on the same 
‘principle, and both in the U. S. Forest 
‘Service, the Department of the Interior, 
land the states men were appointed with- 


put inquiring into or ascertaining their 


Wheir ability to do the work in hand. 
This principle is inconceivable to par- 


Jeould be no other explanation than that 
hese federal and state officials were either 
icovertly in league with the political op- 
ponents of the administration or were 


Wthus unwittingly strengthening this oppo- 
jsition and threatening to bring the New 
{Deal objectives to naught. 

As to which was the more naive of 
ithese views, the question is debatable, but 
ithe situation, fed by violent complaints 
jand false charges by disgruntled local 
politicians, led to the creation of the sys- 
tem of political endorsements of non-tech- 
Jnical appointees, including camp super- 
Wiintendents and foremen, by Mr. Friant, 
ithe representative of Mr. Farley for the 
H Department of Agriculture, and by the 
) Department of the Interior. This did for 
the time take the political pressure off the 
state officials, which had originated in the 
‘county or local chairmen, and placed it in 
the hands of the Democratic congressmen, 
who were euphemistically termed “ad- 
visors.” This measure inaugurated the 
* second phase, in which the seeds of dis- 
‘solution were sown. During this stage the 
task was attempted of securing efficient 
} personnel, although taken from political 
lists. This effort -was only partially suc- 
i cessful, and at all times presented great 
i difficulties. Where congressmen cooperated 
) whole-heartedly, but little difficulty was 
encountered. On the other hand, wherever 
} there was insistence on the appointment 
of definite individuals, the result was an 
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increased tension and friction. The repu- 
tation of the C.C.C., since it had been es- 
tablished on a firm foundation because of 
its original non-political character, still 
survived during this second phase. 

Then came the third stage. Not only 
was the C.C.C. doubled in size, on the 
principle of working a willing horse to 
death, but a definite plan for putting all 
of its supervising personnel under Civil 
Service, which might have saved the situ- 
ation, was abandoned, and Congress in- 
stead was promised control of the pat- 
ronage thus created, in return for support 
of the general legislative program. These 
promises resulted in a sinister increase in 
the pressure put upon the state officials. 
Where, before, they might make their own 
choice and reject all unfit candidates, now 
there were set up preferred lists, and the 
quality of the appointees forced upon the 
states degenerated. It rapidly became 
more difficult to secure the discharge of 
ineficient men, and when with great tra- 
vail and much testimony this was secured, 
it sometimes happened that sponsors suc- 
ceeded in securing prompt reinstatement 
of the offender somewhere else. Increas- 
ing boldness and irritation were displayed 
by the more politically aggressive con- 
gressmen, which in some instances went 
so far as to jeopardize the positions of 
the State Foresters themselves, unless 
prompt and whole-hearted compliance with 
their wishes was manifested. At this point 
the decadence of the C.C.C. began to af- 
fect the morale of the boys in the camps. 
One remark can be quoted, which is typi- 
cal. “It used to be pretty good, but they 
got in a lot of politicians, and the whole 
thing has gone sour.” It can safely be 
said that what reputation the C.C.C. re- 
tains is now based entirely either on pre- 
vious conditions no longer in existence 
or on the fortunate ability in certain states 
to maintain these non-political conditions 
in spite of the enormous and increasing 
pressure brought to bear to force a sur- 
render. 
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RELATIVE ErricieNcy oF NATIONAL PARK 
versus NATIONAL Forest CAMPS 


The following question was asked of 
all State Foresters, for their opinion: “The 
relative efficiency of park camps versus 
forest camps, and the causes therefor.” 

This question was addressed to State 
Foresters for the reason, first, that the 
officials of the National Park Service are 
in the same position as those of the U. S. 
Forest Service. They cannot be asked to 
express to persons outside their own or- 
ganization any opinions involving criti- 
cism of this organization or of service 
in other departments. Such opinion must 
be sought from officials independent of 
national organizations. In the second 
place, state forestry departments, in 20 
out of 43 states having such departments, 
are in direct charge of State Parks, and 
consequently of the C.C.C. camps located 
thereon. These State Foresters, therefore, 
are fully as desirous of securing efficiency 
in park camps as in forest camps, and 
their comments are based on direct con- 
tact with and responsibility for both 
sets of camps. In 23 other states, where 
the forestry department does not have 
charge of State Parks or park camps, the 
State Foresters indicated this fact and 
made no comment or criticism of park 
camps. The remaining 5 states have no 
state forestry departments. 

These 20 State Foresters, therefore, con- 
stitute at present the only body of men of 
adequate distribution on a national basis 
who have sufficient immediate contact 
with the work to be able to answer this 
question directly from experience, and not 
from hearsay or prejudice. 

These 20 states are distributed geo- 
graphically as follows: Northern, east of 
the Great Plains, 10; Southern, 10; West- 
ern, none. Again, as in the case of other 
inquiries, the results are entirely indepen- 
dent of political affiliations, and the offi- 
cials are concerned only with the ques- 
tion of efficiency in the administration of 
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federal activities and expenditure of fed 
eral funds for which they are to a larg 
extent responsible. 

These 20 states are unanimous in th 
opinion that park camps are far less effi 
cient than forest camps. The twenty opin: 
ions given dealt solely with administrative}! 
efficiency. 

The reasons given for this relative fail} 
ure of park camps are as follows, in or 
der of emphasis: 

1. Concentration of authority in Wash- 
ington, resulting in prolonged, abnorma 
delays in administrative decisions. This 
affects: (a) appointments of supervisory 
personnel; (b) approval of plans fon 
projects. 

2. Insistence on detailed plans for alll 
projects, regardless of size or importance. 
and refusal to delegate any authority 
either to subordinates in the Park Service 
or to state officials, who are held respon- 
sible for performance. This dovetails 
with point 1, and together results in a 
conspicuous loss and waste of federall 
funds. 

3. Political sponsorship for technical as: 
well as non-technical appointments. This: 
has reached a point where in some states 
the state officials are now of the opinion 
that the situation is hopeless and the 
state park camps should be discontinued.| 

A few representative opinions are 
quoted. 

As to comparative efficiency of park an 
forest camps: % 

1. The park camps accomplish about 
half as much as the forestry camps. 

2. State park camps should be elimi-: 
nated. The judgment shown has been 
conspicuously faulty. Unsuitable areas 
have been developed for recreation, using 
highly artificial plans and wasteful and 
inefficient construction. . 

3. The efficiency of the park camps is: 
much lower than that in forest camps— 
due in part to the thought of spending 
very little money for special equipment | 


jand material, along with the idea of util- 
jizing labor for everything. 

4. Work programs are far harder to 
Jinitiate and finish under the National Park 


“}Service procedure at present, and if I 
‘| had the choice of having only park or 
‘forestry camps, quite frankly we would 
ditch the park camps without hesitation. 
‘| 5. As to the relative efficiency of park 
‘}camps versus state forest camps, there is 
§no comparison. Park camps are ineffi- 
cient; first, because of politics; second, be- 
Heause of lack of definite policy on the 
jpart of park officials; third, because of 
} inefficient lack of policy and lack of or- 
| ganization within the Regional offices; 
W fourth, because of the refusal of the 
Washington office to center authority in 
the Regional office and because of failure 
| of the Regional office to give authority 
to Regional inspectors; fifth, because of a 
| cumbersome, unworkable, inelastic system 
| which combines too much detail and too 
| literal interpretation of regulations. Near- 
' ly four months after some of our camps 
were in under the expanded program, the 
personnel was not complete. 

| As to insistence on detailed plans and 
consequent lowering of efficiency, and as 
to approval of plans: 

1. There is a good deal of red tape in 
| connection with the park camps, and the 
National Park Service tries to dictate 
details of the work which should be left 
to the state administrator. 

2. Numerous miscellaneous projects 
which require no high degree of planning 
have to be set up and approved for the 
use of man power, even though no cash 
is required for materials. In the forestry 
branch of the E.C.W. we operate under 
policies laid down by the regional office, 
and are held to these policies, based upon 
inspections. Some of the large, expensive 
projects have to be approved, but the 
great bulk of them are planned by this 
office and execution goes forward under 


the general E.C.W. policies. In the park 
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work, every item has to be planned and 
approved. 

3. Park camps are so hedged in with 
restrictions regarding the minutest details, 
requiring so much paper work and such a 
long chain of approvals for projects or 
securing supplies or equipment, as to 
make field operation extremely difficult 
and cumbersome and tied up with an in- 
terminable amount of red tape. 

4. They have been very straight-laced 
in their plans and specifications, and so 
involved in red tape that they are hope- 
less. If the C.C.C. is to continue as a per- 
manent proposition without tipping over 
from their own weight and reflecting on 
the whole forestry program of the nation, 
I think there should be still further decen- 
tralization. The forest camps I think are 
drifting for the same reason that the park 
camps were never up, and that is because 
of excessive overhead, straight-laced plans, 
and red tape. 

5. Forestry projects are approved by 
our district headquarters, while projects 
of the park division have to be approved 
not only by the divisional office but also 
by the Washington office, which seems to 
be a very slow process. I have known of 
small projects in the park division requir- 
ing as many as ninety days for approval. 

6. Another reason (for a 25 per cent 
loss of efficiency in park camps) is the 
long time that it takes us to get through 
contracts for our park work and to get 
park projects approved. Even projects in- 
volving only a few hundred dollars for 
materials may take several weeks for ap- 
proval. 

7. One reason for lower efficiency has 
been much greater difficulty in securing 
competent supervisory personnel. Another 
cause is the maddening delay on letting 
contracts and securing approval of ap- 
pointments. Since all recommendations 
for appointments have to go through the 
office of the Secretary of the Interior, and 
a man cannot be put to work until this 
office is notified of his appointment by 
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the Secretary, it usually takes from two 
to six weeks to secure approval of an ap- 
pointment. : 

8. The complaint that I have to offer is 
that neither the state agency nor the camp 
superintendent has enough latitude in 
going ahead with projects. The federal 
overhead is too cumbersome, and too 
bound up with red tape. There are too 
many inspectors in the field who assume 
too much of the detail in running the 
camp. Clashes of opinion frequently oc- 
cur among the inspectors. Details of de- 
velopment are dictated against the wishes 
of the park authority, which of course 
is our own department. There is too much 
delay and wrangling before projects are 
approved and gotten under way. The re- 
lationship between the federal Forest Ser- 
vice and our state agency is, on the whole, 
very satisfactory and our department is 
given sufficient latitude to go ahead in 
most cases very promptly. 

9. The trouble with the Department of 
the Interior is that decisions have to be 
made in Washington, with all the attend- 
ing delays and unnecessary confusion. 
This holds for the appointment of per- 
sonnel, the approval of projects, the trans- 
fer of personnel in the field, and similar 
items. Under the method of procedure 
now in vogue, which was not the case up 
until about April 1, 1935, practically 
everything must be sent to Washington. 
This so strangles the camp activities that 
it is next to impossible to make any prog- 
ress at all. There is probably no situa- 
tion that has been so wearing as this pro- 
cedure of having to have everything done 
in Washington. 

10. The work in the park camps is, of 
course, different. They call for more plan- 
ning, more technical knowledge, but they 
are trying to do with emergency labor, 
not of the highest quality, and with very 
limited funds the same quality of work 
found in Westchester County, N. Y., and 
other State Parks where funds were ade- 
quate, where time was no factor, where 
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the supervision was of the best, and where 

the standards were of the highest. Their 
system of allotments is ironclad, allowing 
only $7,000 or $8,000 per camp per pe: 
riod for materials on approved projects; 
even though it may not be possible to use 
it on one, it cannot be transferred to an-| 
other. This means a whole camp of 200 
men maintained for a period in order to 
qualify for the funds, when possibly a side 
camp could do the entire job if money 
was available. In emergency cases projects 
are returned raising questions concerning 
a few cents in the price of cement and 
nails, notwithstanding the fact that proj- 
ects were approved the week before and 
the week after in non-emergency cases 
carrying the same prices. The office work @ 
as a result of the foregoing is tremendous; ; 

far beyond the capacity of the limited 
number permitted for that work. All of 
this red tape, concentrated planning, and 
ironclad regulations might be justified if 
it resulted in more efficient parks, more } 
beautiful landscaping, or a greater pro-- 
duction; but unfortunately it doesn’t.. 
Many of these evils could be eliminated if f 
they reduced the red tape by centering ; 
more authority to Regional Inspector, a| 
greater respect for the desires of the State: 
Park authority, and a regard for utility’ 
even though at the sacrifice of architec- : 
tural purity. 

As to concentration of authority in. 
Washington and resulting delays in ap- - 
proval of appointments: 

1. It takes weeks and months to select 
and appoint the personnel not only for 
the camps but in the overhead organiza-— 
tion. There is one instance where this | 
office and the regional office were in agree- 
ment from the beginning regarding the 
employment of a man to help in state 
E.C.W. work. The appointment was ap- 
proved in one of the Washington offices 
without delay. But the appointment to 
this date has not been made. 

2. In making appointments for the 
technical foremen for the forestry camps 


“ter’s office, while recommendations for 
*)pointments for the Park Service require 
Hl the way from four to six weeks for 


Hatters. These unwarranted delays were 
@ther rough on the morale of the camps. 
€ superintendents were inclined to say, 
Vhat’s the use in trying to get anything 
orth while done?” It has seemed all 
jong that the forestry agencies are much 
ore inclined to cooperate with state 
yithorities in putting over a worth while 
rogram, rather than to stick on insignifi- 


ith the letter of the law, require the loss 
thousands of dollars in efficiency. 

3. We have little or no trouble with 
r Department of Agriculture camps, but 
e having a terrible time getting qualified 
en for our park camps. In some in- 
jances in these camps, the companies 
fave been ready to go to work before we 
ave had a supervisory personnel in place, 
d in no instance have we been able to 
et engineers on the job prior to the time 
at camps came in. This means that the 
hole camp program has been delayed 
tntil the park engineers could get their 
jundary and topographical maps made. 
Iso, we have been unable to secure an 
Mequate number of landscape engineers 
‘nd architects. There are none available 
‘the state, and only one congressman 
so far agreed that he would approve 
pmeone from outside the state. 

As to political sponsorship of appoint- 
ents: 

}1. It appears that such appointments 
echnical) have to be approved by the 
bcal postmaster, congressman, and even 
ecretary Ickes. 

}2. Back of all of this is not only poli- 
‘cs but the fact that there are a number 
f men in the Park Service with high re- 
ponsibility who have never had any ex- 
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perience in spending much money. They 
are small men in big jobs. It is some- 
thing that cannot be helped, but it cer- 
tainly retards the work on the ground. 

3. Something should be done in regard 
to political appointments, especially in 
the Park Service of the Department of 
the Interior, for since the Secretary of 
the Interior requires the state official to 
notify the Secretary’s office of any va- 
cancy, stating the position or type of 
work to be done, and then wires the name 
of a lawyer or farmer or high school 
graduate for the position of architect, 
landscape foreman, or civil engineer, it is 
indeed a sad state of affairs. In the park 
camps all appointments are political with 
the exception of the mechanic and black- 
smith—the only ones which might be po- 
litical. Procedure in the Forest Service 
is not so bad, in that we are allowed to 
select from a long congressional list, and 
in that way are able to get good men. 
We have had two specific cases where 
men were sent down by the Park Service, 
and we were instructed to assign them to 
a camp, and additional allotments were 
made to cover their salaries, even though 
the personnel of the camp was all that 
was allowed under the park regulations. I 
have made quite an effort to bring pres- 
sure to bear on the Secretary of the In- 
terior to allow us to make these appoint- 
ments without interference, but to no avail. 
To be frank, the whole Park Service set-up 
is so disorganized I am about ready to 
reach the conclusion that it is not worth 
the price. 

4, The political domination of appoint- 
ments in park camps is more complete 
than in forest camps. In our forest camps 
we are furnished a wide choice of men 
or advisors’ lists from which we make 
appointments, but not so in park camps. 
There we are restricted to a list of one 
man for each job, and no new candidates 
are offered unless the ones recommended 
are found upon investigation to be un- 
qualified. The latest thing is an order 
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from the Park Service notifying us that 
any members of supervisory and facilitat- 
ing personnel in park camps who do not 
have political endorsement will be 
dropped after December first. This will 
hit some of the technical men who were 
taken on one or two years ago without 
political endorsement. 

5. There are several instances where 
we have been told to take men that we 
did not believe were qualified for the 
work. The whole situation is such that 
there is a frequent thought in my mind 
of asking the state authorities to discon- 
tinue park work. 

6. When the park camps came in, all 
appointments had to be approved by the 
Secretary in Washington, while the ap- 
pointments in the forest camps were strict- 
ly in the Forest Service. Within the first 
year the system was changed, so that park 
selections have been initiated in Wash- 
ington; and recently we have learned that 
members of congress have personally com- 
municated with men offering them places 
in the new camps. We are then notified 
by park authorities of the appointment. 
The principle is dead wrong, since we are 
responsible for the supervision and re- 
sults, yet the personnel are selected for 
us. Morale is no doubt weakened. 

There seem to be family difficulties as 
between Democratic senators and repre- 
sentatives, and we have had one selection 
by a representative cancelled and another 
substituted by a senator before the first 
one started work. The forest camps are by 
far cleaner of political pressure. 

7. The difficulty in getting rid of in- 
competent appointees greatly handicaps 
the work. The difficulty of proving in- 
competence to the recommending congress- 
man and to the officials in Washington 
makes it next to compulsory to continue 
employing such help both in the camps 
and in the procurement office. I do not 
think that Mr. Roosevelt can possibly 
realize the extent to which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior appears to be secur- 
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ing support of lavish distribution of pri 
ileges; even mechanics, blacksmiths, a 
tool keepers have to be appointed up 
a congressional recommendation. 

8. In the park camps it is apparen 
impossible to get rid of a man if he: 
no good. 


ADVISABILITY OF DISCONTINUING THE Du 
ContTrou oF C.C.C. Camps By ELIMInél 
ING THE U. S. ARMY 


The above question was sent to t 
State Foresters of 43 states, omitting A’ 
zona, New Mexico, Nevada, Utah, a 
Wyoming. Replies were received from 
states, lacking one northern and ty 
Great Plains states. 

Sixteen of these state officials were 
favor of continuing the present syst 
of dual control now in vogue, without a 
suggested modification of the organizatid 

Eleven additional state officials desir 
that the Army be retained, or kept in t 
picture, but advocated a definite ch 
of organization. The plan which was p 
posed by most of these states was to - 
strict the participation of the Army 
the continuance of their existing functic 
with reference to supplies and health s 
vice, from base camps only, and withdr: 
from the dual control of the work cam: 
The responsibility for these work c 
should be concentrated in the hands — 
the civilian authorities, who are held 
sponsible for the projects. The we 
camps should be reduced in size. __ 

Thirteen states favored the compl 
elimination of Army participation 
the assumption of full control over b 
the camp discipline and the supp 
health, and other services by the civilil 
branches. 

Thus a total of 24 states out of 40 + 
sire the modification or elimination 
the present dual control in the we 
camps, but on the other hand, 27 out 
40 are in favor of retention of Army p) 
ticipation, either in full or confined — 


fase camps and supply and health service, 
ea 11 states occupying this middle 


Hiciency of the Army personnel. One 
Wmphasized the popular fear of military 
fluence in training youth, and one the 
jiperior attitude of Army officers, the lack 
sympathy with the purposes of the 
amps. One thought that a reduction in 
he size of camps would make dual con- 
Yol unnecessary. One spoke of the lack 
Mf coordination of the educational pro- 
ram. One stated that the efficiency of the 
rogram was reduced about 10 to 12 per 
pnt through the system of dual control 
including the Army. The remaining 7 em- 
asized the confusion, waste, and divided 
esponsibility resulting from the dual 
ontrol. The general conclusion is that 
‘ne Army personnel is free from political 
thfluences, and for the most part competent 
md above suspicion of graft, that it has 
jandled the discipline and health service 


ctioned cheaply and fairly efficiently, 

it that the food, though sufficient in 
juantity, is badly prepared, due to per- 
Ristence in the policy of employing en- 
Yollees as cooks and not hiring experi- 
®nced men for this purpose. The “die- 
jard” objectors, as shown, point to the 
herent difficulties of a dual control 
Which, regardless of its temporary or 
mergency advantages and the high stand- 
tds and commendable services rendered, 
; not considered as an efficient or de- 
lirable permanent organization for a civil 
Indertaking, either public or private. 


JUMMARY OF REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE 


On the basis of the information pre- 
ented in the three preceding reports, 
jhe Committee presents the following rec- 
immendations for action: 

1. The system of political sponsorship 
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should immediately be terminated, or it 
will definitely weaken the entire structure 
of the E.C.W. The original non-political 
control of all appointments, on which the 
achievements and the still surviving good 
reputation of the C.C.C. camps were de- 
pendent, must be restored. This should be 
accomplished by reviving the original au- 
thority of the federal and state officials in 
the matter of appointments and _prohibit- 
ing the consideration of political sponsor- 
ship in selection of personnel. If this can 
only be accomplished by Civil Service, 
then that method should be used. 

2. The system of political sponsors, 
based on the opinion that such sponsor- 
ship was necessary in order to insure sup- 
port of the New Deal and the present 
administration, has developed serious flaws 
and is directly responsible for the crea- 
tion of unfortunate conditions now exist- 
ing, which if they develop further along 
present lines may finally lead to the aboli- 
tion of the entire program, with the com- 
mon consent of the forestry profession and 
the public. 

3. The system of political sponsorship 
makes more enemies than friends for con- 
gressmen, and discredits these public ser- 
vants in the eyes of their constituents. We 
believe that its abolition would be wel- 
comed by the more enlightened and ex- 
perienced members of Congress. 

4. The system adopted in 1935 by the 
Department of the Interior, in insisting 
both for new and existing technical em- 
ployees that they secure congressional 
Democratic endorsement, destroys the very 
foundations of efficiency in federal ser- 
vice, and goes far beyond any yielding or 
compromise admitted by the Forest Ser- 
vice in the matter of appointments for 
non-technical employees. 

5. The Forest Service supervisory per- 
sonnel have, under direct orders, been 
compelled to insist upon compliance with 
this system of political sponsorship. This 
is the first time in the history of the 
U. S. Forest Service that such a situation 
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has arisen. The result is that the reputa- 
tion of the Forest Service has suffered, 
and many of its personnel have been un- 
justly exposed to the shafts of political 
vendetta. This is even more true of State 
Foresters, especially when not thoroughly 
protected by non-political boards of for- 
estry or conservation. 

6. The Department of the Interior in 
the administration of the E.C.W. has been 
grievously at fault, primarily in its in- 
ability or unwillingness to decentralize its 
supervision or delegate responsibility to 
the state officials who will be held re- 
sponsible by the public for results, or to 
delegate to its own subordinates any mea- 
sure of trust or responsibility, and thus 
concentrating all final authority in the 
Secretary of the Interior, on the presumed 
theory that only in this way can efli- 
ciency and honesty be secured in this De- 
partment. This has resulted in serious 
loss and waste of public iunds, and end- 
less friction and loss of energy and time 
on the part of cooperating agencies. 

7. The Department of the Interior is 
further to blame through applying the 
same policy of centralized authority to 
all appointments. This has not only re- 
sulted in inexcusable loss of efficiency 
through delays in securing needed per- 
sonnel, but has signally failed in pre- 
venting the establishment of the worst 
possible system of political sponsorship, 
not only by congressmen but by local 
politicians, to the great loss and threat- 
ened destruction of the enterprise as a 
whole. 

8. We regard it as imperative that some 
efficient central coordinating authority be 
created, absolutely divorced from _politi- 
cal control, and capable of decentralized 
responsibility, so that the camps in each 
state shall be operated consistently under 
one unified authority. 

9. We favor, for the present, the reten- 
tion of participation of the U. S. Army in 
the furnishing of standard, nonperishable 
supplies, equipment, health and sanitation 
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service, but regard it as desirable th 
this should be done by the creation 
base camps or headquarters, and that du 
control of work camps in the matter 
discipline and supervision be terminate 
giving full single authority over the wo: 
camps to the agency responsible for 
work. 

10. We favor the reduction in size 
the work camps, and greater elasticity 
organizing smaller side camps for econon 
ical and efficient continuance of wo: 
projects and maintenance of existing i 
provements which otherwise might be pe 
mitted to deteriorate for lack of funds f 
maintenance. 

11. If political appointments cease an 
all overhead are made subject to Civ 
Service; if greater decentralization is i 
sured, and the size of camps made mo 
adjustable to the requirements of the job 
then and then only we favor placing t! 
C.C.C. on a permanent basis. 

These reports and recommendations 
amended have the approval of committ 
members representing the following Se 
tions of the Society: Allegheny, Appalac 
ian, Columbia River, Central States, Gu 
Intermountain, Minnesota, New Yor 
Northeastern, Northern Rocky Mountait 
Ozark, Puget Sound, Southeastern, Souti 
western, Washington, Wisconsin. 

The California Section representati: 
does not approve of the report on “t! 
relative efficiency of National Park vers: 
National Forest camps” being present 
and does not approve of Points 1 and 

The Intermountain Section commi 
declined to approve paragraphs 6 and 
of the conclusions, and offered a modi 
cation of paragraph 11, which was a 
cepted. They advised omission of the & 
cussion of political development in t) 
C.C.C. : 

The New York Section representati 
objected to the sentence on the theory 
political support. 

The Allegheny Section representative 
not in favor of a permanent C.C.C. 


| The Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
“ppresentative believes that sanitation and 
Wealth service can be as efficiently ren- 
‘fered by civilian organizations. 

‘| With these exceptions the report is ap- 
ijroved by the above Section representa- 
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tives, constituting 17 of the 18 Sections 
of the Society. 


The session then adjourned, concluding 
the Thirty-Fifth Annual Meeting of the 


Society of American Foresters. 


MEETING OF THE DIVISION OF FOREST EDUCATION 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, 1936 


HE second annual meeting of the 

| Division of Education of the Society 

of American Foresters was called 

to order at 7:30 P. M. by S. T. Dana, 

acting as Chairman in the absence of 
Henry Schmitz. 

The minutes of the first meeting of the 
Division, held January 28, 1935, at the 
Shoreham Hotel, Washington, D. C., were 
read and approved. 

Announcement of special committees 
appointed during the year by S. T. Dana, 
previous Chairman of the Division, was 
made as follows: 

Teaching of pre-forestry subjects: Hen- 
ry Schmitz (Chairman), Joseph Kittredge, 
K. W. Woodward, H. P. Brown, S. W. 
Allen, and C. H. Guise. 

Specialized curricula: S. N. Spring 
(Chairman), Myron Krueger, D. S. Jef- 
fers, Ovid Butler, W. Kynoch, and R. C. 
Bryant. 

Forestry degrees: C. F. Korstian (Chair- 
man), D. M. Matthews, G. A. Garratt, Carl 
Forsaith, and P. M. Barr. 

The place of the ranger school in forest 
education: Robert Craig, Jr., (Chairman), 
J. F. Dubuar, E. B. Hurst, and Peter 
Keplinger. 

The Secretary of the Division reported 
that he had compiled a list of the present 
members of the Division and that copies 
have been forwarded to Franklin Reed, 
Executive Secretary of the Society, and to 
S. T. Dana; and also that, as a result of 
the data furnished by the forest schools, 
he had prepared his annual paper, “For- 
est school statistics for 1935; degrees 
granted and enrollments.” (This was 
published in the Journat for February, 
1936.) 


Results of the election of officers for 


4 : 
The report will be found among the Committee Reports in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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the year 1936 were announced as fog 
lows: Chairman, Henry Schmitz; Vic 
Chairman, D. S. Jeffers; Secretary-Tres 
surer, C. H. Guise; members of Execy 
tive Committee, D. B. Demeritt and D. Me 
Matthews. | 

Mr. Dana stated that the papers to If 
read had been approved by all membeg 
of the responsible committees, that thal 
were to be considered as progress report 
and that final reports were to be su 
mitted at a later date. : 

The report of the Committee on Prag 
posed Schools of Forest Practice’ was rez 
and approved, and the committee dil 
charged. 

Mr. Dana referred to the outline fe 
a course in forest economics which ha 
been prepared and sent to all fores 
schools for comment and criticism. Cop 
ies may be had from Dean Dana. 

It was stated that all members of 
Society of American Foresters who az 
engaged in educational work are aut 
matically members of the Division, a 
that at present the membership consis 
of 85 men from forest schools, and tha 
9 others have requested membership. 

H. H. Chapman presented a report a 
Curricula in Forest Schools.1 This ab 
and searching study emphasized amor 
other points the fact that in no other pra 
fession are the demands on basic trait 
ing so broad or of such comprehensivi 
character as in forestry. Discussion fod 
lowed, and brought out many points ¢ 
interest. 

S. N. Spring reported for the Commi 
tee on Specialized Curricula in Fore) 
Education.’ He emphasized that the repo’ 
was entirely preliminary in nature, am 
that much time would be necessary bt 
fore definite conclusions could be place 


~~ 


The Place of Ranger Schools in Forest 
jEducation was the subject of a report 
‘by Robert Craig, Jr. This brought con- 


‘members of the Division, with very favor- 
able reports on the quality of the field 


A report on The Teaching of Pre-For- 
estry Subjects? was read by Mr. D. S. 
Weffers in the absence of Mr. Schmitz. 
he task of the committee included a 
study of the following questions: (1) 
Whether pre-forestry courses are now so 
taught as to be of maximum value to 
Bee spective foresters, and if not what 
Nchanges are needed; and (2) whether 
ithese courses might be so re-organized as 
to require less time than is now devoted 
jto them, thus making it possible either to 
include a larger amount of forestry in the 
(curriculum or to cover a wider range of 
non-forestry subjects than is now possible 
in most institutions. 
| It was emphasized that, although not al- 
fways recognized by forestry educators, 
ithe subject matter dealt with in forestry 
icourses may have just as high an educa- 
(tional and cultural value as pre-forestry 
courses taught in other departments of 
the institution in question. The commit- 
tee responsible for this report recognizes 
the need for further intensive study of the 
subject, and plans to make a final report 
at the next annual meeting. 
_ C. F. Korstian reported for the com- 
imittee that is studying the subject of for- 
jest degrees. After further study, a final 
report will be presented to the Division. 
Mr. Dana asked if the procedure at the 
annual meetings was satisfactory. Mr. 
Korstian asked if in the future it would 
not be possible to concentrate discussion 
on one or two of the committee reports. 
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Mr. Dana said he thought it would be 
possible to do this, and he recommended 
that Mr. Korstian’s suggestion be fol- 
lowed. On motion of Mr. Jeffers, a rising 
vote of thanks was given to H. H. Chap- 
man for his notable services in carrying 
out the study on forest education and the 
forest schools. 

Mr. Winkenwerder presented the fol- 
lowing statement as a motion: “The recent 
expansion in the forestry and other con- 
servation activities of the federal govern- 
ment has led to the inauguration in several 
educational institutions of programs look- 
ing to professional training in forestry 
and to so-called pre-forestry programs. 
This development is in spite of the pros- 
pect of an early decrease in the oppor- 
tunities for federal employment and in 
spite of the adequacy of existing schools 
of forestry to take care of the normal de- 
mand for foresters. In view of this situ- 
ation the Division of Education of the 
Society of American Foresters desires to 
go on record as follows: 

1. It deplores the establishment of new 
schools or departments for professional 
training in forestry except where the need 
for such schools or departments is clearly 
demonstrated, and then only provided 
changes are needed; and (2) whether 
these courses might be so re-organized as 
to require less time than is now devoted 
the standards for professional training 
set by the Society can be promptly and 
satisfactorily met. 

2. It welcomes the introduction of non- 
professional courses in forestry in colleges 
and universities, as a matte: of general 
education and as a part of the training 
of students in agriculture, and also the 
inclusion of research and extension in 
local forestry problems at institutions in 
a position to give these activities adequate 
financial and technical support. 

3. In properly equipped institutions it 
favors facilitating a student’s preparation 
for subsequent attendance at an approved 
school of forestry by providing an ade- 


The report will be found among Committee Reports in this issue of the JouRNAL. 
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quate and convenient grouping of the 
subjects necessary for this purpose. 

4. It disapproves of the establishment 
of so-called pre-forestry curricula con- 
taining instruction in forestry, on the 
ground that such instruction necessarily 
crowds out basic non-forestry courses and 
that it is seldom of a quality compara- 
ble to that offered in the schools of for- 
estry approved by the Society. 

5. It urges the Council of the Society 
to take such action as it deems appro- 
priate and effective to guide the develop- 
ment of forest education along these 
lines.” 

On motion of Mr. Korstian it was voted 
that the report be adopted as read. 
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Mr. Lentz asked what will be the posi 
tion of the Council on some of the ne 
schools (such as one that he described). 
Will the Council take some definite actio 
in such cases, as for example informin 
the faculty of the position of the Society’ 
Through the chairman Mr. Chapman an 
swered that the authorities at these school) 
had been furnished with the official repon 
of the Society on the Forest Schools. Mi 
Chapman pointed out that the Societ: 
must deny membership to graduates 
such schools, or lose its influence. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

R. P. Hotpswortu, 
Secretary, Pro Tem. 


| 


| 


ORGANIZATION MEETING OF THE DIVISION OF 
PRIVATE FORESTRY 


MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 27, 1936 
| As authorized by the Constitution of the Society, application to the Council for a Division of 


Private Forestry was made by twenty members of the Society. The Council approved the 
application and an organization meeting was announced in connection with the 1936 annual 


‘}meeting of the Society. Emanuel Fritz, who served during the past year. as Chairman of the 


“HE meeting was called to: order by 
the Chairman and conducted accord- 
ing to the by-laws submitted to the 
(Mouncil for its approval. The report of 
he nominating committee (J. B. Woods, 
ubert Work, and Edward R. Linn) was 
Jeceived and the following officers were 
‘manimously elected: Chairman, Emanuel 
Fritz; Vice-Chairman, Austin Cary; Sec- 
etary-Treasurer, A. E. Wackerman; addi- 
ional members of the Executive Com- 
ittee, W. J. Damtoft and Russell Watson. 
In the absence of the Vice-Chairman 
and Chairman, Wackerman continued as 
airman and appointed Robert Moore 
Temporary Secretary. A paper pre- 
pared by Fritz, outlining the purpose and 
field of work of the Division, was read by 
Wackerman and is appended. By-laws as 
resented to the Executive Council by the 
prganizers were discussed and approved 
with only minor changes. 

| The Division membership includes for- 
ssters in private employ or serving as con- 
sulting foresters or as managers of their 
own forest holdings, and others who in- 
dicate their desire to affiliate with the Di- 


}Committee to organize the new Division, was unable to be present, and requested A. E. 
: Wackerman to act as Temporary Chairman of the organization meeting. 


vision and are accepted by the Division 
Executive Committee. Only members of 
the Society in good standing are eligible. 
Dues of one dollar per biennum were ap- 
proved. 

An open discussion followed of various 
topics which had been suggested as mat- 
ter suitable for consideration by the Di- 
vision. They included: relation of the 
federal acquisition program to private 
forestry practice; accomplishments of for- 
est management to date; the amount of 
timber that can be safely carried by a 
private owner; the extent to which public 
agencies should offer consulting services; 
and means of eliminating from forestry 
publicity propaganda for public agencies, 
instead of unprejudiced dissemination of 
forestry facts. Concrete examples of recent 
articles which were held to express a 
biased viewpoint and to aim at inculcating 
pre-conceived ideas and conclusions were 
discussed. All foresters in private employ 
were urged to join the Division, and others 
interested in private forestry were invited 
to affiliate with it. 

A. E. WAcKERMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


THE FUTURE OF PRIVATE FORESTRY 


By EMANUEL FRITZ 
University of California 


N EUROPEAN countries private for- 
| estry effort is of outstanding impor- 

tance. It furnishes a balancé wheel to 
the public effort. It determines whether 
or not the expense of growing a crop of 
timber is warranted by the returns realized 
from the sale of the products. The neces- 
sity for justifying costs stimulates not only 
the private foresters but also the public 
foresters to performing their work with 
dispatch, economy, and due consideration 
of actual needs. European private for- 
estry is as much respected by the public 
as is government forestry. American for- 
esters travelling in Europe usually include 
private forest properties in their itinera- 
ries, and return with glowing accounts of 
the excellence of the private accomplish- 
ments, the high order of the professional 
spirit among private foresters, and the 
general acceptance abroad that private 
forestry has an important place in the 
general forestry scheme. 

What is the situation in the United 
States? We find that here private efforts 
are but little appreciated; that private for- 
esters are more or less submerged because 
of their small number and dispersion of 
employment; that the major American 
forestry effort is directed toward increas- 
ing the dominance of the federal agencies, 
and that much aid is promised for the re- 
moval of the man-made obstacles to pri- 
vate forestry, but little is actually accom- 
plished. We find, further, that federal 
monies are being lavished upon public 
forestry in amounts far above what the 
expected results seem to warrant. We see 
a powerful publicity office, maintained at 
public expense, occasionally holding up 
European policies and practices as exam- 
ples, but creating the impression that pri- 
vate initiative in America is impotent, or 
that it cannot be trusted to practice an 
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adequate kind of forestry, and creating 
sentiment for centering all forestry effort: 
in the government. 

It is a serious situation. Whatever b 
the truth as to the government’s attitude to 
ward private forestry, it is certain that i 
has not been too friendly. And that is 
serious enough. 

This state of affairs has already brough! 
more than a murmur of disapproval fro 
those members of the Society of American 
Foresters engaged in private employ, ana 
even from some in public employ. No‘ 
a few have expressed loss of faith in tha 
Society. Private foresters feel insecure 
and are uncertain of what the governmen: 
is actually going to do. They don’t kno 
whether to be guided by promises or by 
acts. In this country the private foreste 
is fighting for his existence. 

No private forester to whom I have 
spoken begrudges the government its huge 
monies available for forestry, none o 
them want to see the standards and ideals 
of the Forest Service lowered, none wan 
to see encroachments made upon its gen: 
eral policies toward existing National Fors 
ests. Yet many members of the Society, 
within and without the public services: 
feel that the government has gone fa 
enough. 

What can be done about it? The fi 
step seems to be the organiaztion of pri- 
vate foresters and those others who believe 
in private forestry, for purposes of inter- 
changing ideas; studying the pros an 
cons of private forestry; assisting ea 
other in extending forestry to privat 
owners; presenting private forestry prob- 
lems to the public agencies, and to th 
Society itself; and in general, to offer thi 
group a medium for articulating its prob 
lems, views, and needs. 

It would be exceedingly unwise for thi 


gjoup to break away from the parent So- 
‘ety to form a new one. Their interests 
hd objectives would be only weakened 
Hereby. Furthermore, private foresters, if 
understand their feelings correctly, are 
siterested less in their personal aggran- 
#zement than in the advancement of gen- 
ne forestry, as they see it. They possess 
# unimpeachable attitude toward forestry, 
‘od an abiding faith in its desirability, 
eecessity, and feasibility. Their faith is 
Ach that some have invested personal 
winds in forestry, while all are taking the 
sual risks of private enterprisers. They 
re certain that private forestry can be 
successful, provided the obstacles to its 
actise are removed. Fortunately, the 
achinery is available for organizing pri- 
ate foresters into one group within the 
ociety. 

I had the privilege of serving on the 
lommittee for the Revision of the Consti- 
tion in 1927-1929, and late in 1927 or 
Jarly in 1928, when there was talk of the 
jrazing group breaking away from the 
fociety, I suggested a provision, later 
Wdopted as Article XII, under which “sub- 
ect divisions of the Society may be au- 
orized by the Council upon the written 
petition of twenty (20) or more members 
Hf the Society engaged in the special field 
Mf forestry to which the division per- 
fains. . .” Sensing the desirability and 
eed of a separate division for private for- 
stry, I informally sounded out the Coun- 
il as to its feeling toward organizing 
uch a division. Assured of its interest, 
lefinite request was made for authoriza- 
fion and appointment of an organization 
ommittee. This committee has prepared 
by-laws which have been adopted by the 
Council. It now remains for this assem- 
plage to launch the Division by electing a 
set of officers. 

The objects of the new Division of Pri- 
ate Forestry are given in the by-laws as 
“It shall be the object of the Divi- 
sion (1) to promote within the Society 
and without, a sound approach to the in- 
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troduction and practice of private forest- 
ry; (2) to extend opportunities for for- 
esters in private employ; and (3) to se- 
cure greater participation in the affairs of 
the Society by private foresters.” 

As to membership the by-laws read: 

“Membership in the division shall be 
open (1) automatically to all members of 
the Society who are engaged either wholly 
or partially under private employ and (2) 
to other members of the Society by appli- 
cation to and election by the Division’s 
Executive Committee. Applicants for 
membership may. signify their desire to 
become affiliated with the Division either 
orally or in writing. Elections to mem- 
bership shall require the unanimous vote 
of the Division’s Executive Committee.” 

Note that one objective is to “secure 
greater participation in the affairs of the 
Society by private foresters.” This is an 
earnest of the committee’s feeling that 
many private foresters have felt they have 
been ignored and that, separately and in- 
dividually, they have little voice. The new 
Division offers the group an opportunity 
to become articulate. 

It was the feeling of some from whom 
I sought advice that membership should 
be limited to foresters in private employ. 
The committee, however, was strongly of 
the opinion that such a limitation might 
foster within the Division a line of cleav- 
age between members in public and pri- 
vate employ. Furthermore, the committee 
was convinced that there are many forest- 
ers in non-private employ who recognize 
and understand the problems involved in 
effecting private forestry, and whose coun- 
sel, advice, and aid would be an element 
of strength. Therefore, the committee has 
made membership open to non-private for- 
esters, but whereas private foresters are 
members automatically, the non-private 
can become members only through elec- 
tion. The committee hopes that all inter- 
ested private foresters will join the new 
Division at once and participate actively 
in its affairs, and that foresters in public 
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employ who are actively interested in pri- 
vate forestry will join with us. 

What can the new Division do? For 
its own field of interest it can serve exactly 
as the parent Society endeavors to serve 
for all branches of forestry. It is pro- 
posed that the new Division meet at least 
once a year, at the time and place of the 
parent Society’s annual meeting. It is 
proposed, also, to set up committees for 
study and report upon various problems 
affecting the advancement of private for- 
estry; the status of foresters in private em- 
ploy; legislation that might be proposed 
from time to time, affecting the private 
practice of forestry and the practitioners 
themselves; the relation between private 
foresters and public forestry agencies in 
the matter of offering consulting services; 
various national problems and legislation 
proposed to meet them, in their relation 
to private forestry; and many others. 
There is plenty for the new Division to do, 
although I hope it will not attempt more 
in its infancy than its resources give it 
power to accomplish. 

What should be the attitude of the new 
Division in controversial matters? The 
answer is obvious. Its attitude must be 
friendly, helpful, and tolerant. There is 
no room in the Society or in forestry for 
internal strife, animosities, or intolerance. 
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From the very outset the new Divisia 
must have not only ideas but also ideal 
The prospective members believe in fo 
estry. They believe in private initiativ 
too. Their goal is forestry on priva 
lands. If it becomes necessary to defen 
the doctrine of private initiative in fo: 
estry, I believe they can be trusted to d 
it gracefully and with self-restraint. It : 
not the function of the Division to conce: 
trate on building up sentiment within th 
Society on economic or political ground: 
Rather its principal function should be th 
discussion of those questions that affect ii 
members in the orderly pursuance of thei 
proper objectives. Forestry is served be 
by a united profession, and there must 
at all times complete freedom to discus 
disputed points. 

The way for the private forester is na 
easy. Not only is there official apathy te 
ward private forestry, and the handica’ 
of public ignorance of its problems, bu 
there is also the distrust of foresters b 
timberland owners, a_ distrust 
largely by foresters themselves. 
vate foresters are practical idealists. 
have succeeded in the past as far as fl 
man-made inhibitions permitted, and the 
should succeed even better in the futur’ 
by virtue of having their own discussio 
group. 


GREAT change has taken place in 
southern logging operations during 
the past several years. Heavy log- 


favor of more flexible methods. It is 
sue that some operations still use steam 
Hidders, but their number is small. Many, 
6} course, still use railroad logging, but 
" thout skidders. A great many opera- 
®ns in both shortleaf and longleaf never 
id use steam skidders, but used various 
ethods of animal skidding and hauling 
get logs to the tracks. Most of the 
weam-skidding was in the longleaf pine 
elt because of the practice of cutting logs 
tree length. Animal hauling by means 
| big-wheel carts, however, was also com- 
on in long log operations. 

i Shortleaf pine operations, because of 
fle practice of cutting short logs, gener- 
Wly used wagons (both four- and eight- 
theel), bummers, or other contrivances 
fith teams of horses or mules to bring 
dgs to the spur railroad tracks. Not all 
bgging was done by animals, however, as 
number of operations used skidding ma- 
ninery of one kind or another, especially 
n rough country and where there were 
fumerous swampy areas. Some still use 
ais method, but their number is rapidly 
minishing or they restrict power skid- 
fing to areas difficult for any method but 
ower skidding. 

| The most striking thing about present- 
ay logging in the South is the widespread 
se of trucks for log hauling on both 
arge and small operations. Thousands of 
b¢ trucks of all kinds and descriptions 
aily are hauling logs from the woods to 
ne mills or to railroad loading points. 
eams are generally used to bunch the 
ogs and load the trucks, although some 
actors are used. Fach operation, of 
purse, is adapted to its own. particular 
rcumstances and no two are exactly alike 
every respect. 


REPORT OF SOCIETY COMMITTEES 
COOPERATION TO IMPROVE FOREST PRACTICES IN THE SOUTH 


Without going into detail, it is sufficient 
to note that the type of logging now wide- 
ly in use throughout the South is exceed- 
ingly flexible and permits the application 
of selective cutting on a commercial scale. 
With heavy railroad construction and 
skidder investments, clean cutting of all 
timber with any realization value whatever 
was necessary to spread the fixed costs 
over a large volume of timber. With flex- 
ible logging and light equipment, there is 
no imperative need from a logging cost 
standpoint to clear-cut. 

Much of the logging in the South is in 
second-growth timber which does not have 
as great a volume per acre or trees as 
large as virgin timber. Logging trucks 
naturally fell heir to logging the second- 
growth stands as well as the numerous 
scattered tracts of timber too small or re- 
mote to justify railroad construction. 

As roads and highways were improved 
and extended throughout the entire South, 
small mills found it possible to log by 
means of trucks. Formerly, where small 
mills operated at all they depended upon 
wagon hauls, and naturally their opera- 
tions were limited to a small area and 
were comparatively few in number. 

Small mill expansion on a large scale 
was made possible by truck logging and 
truck hauling of lumber. Small operators 
pioneered in truck logging because it 
greatly enlarged their available timber 
supplies. Truck logging has proved suc- 
cessful, and the large mills are rapidly 
adapting it to their own large scale oper- 
ations. While they have not, generally, 
abandoned their logging railroads alto- 
gether, many are using trucks to haul logs 
to main-line logging railroads, thus elim- 
inating spurs. The combination of a log- 
ging main-line railroad with a truck haul 
to the main line supplemented with direct 
truck haul to the mill will very likely be- 
come the general logging practice for 
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large operations in the South. 

Some large mills, most of the medium 
sized mills, and practically all of the 
small mills will find truck logging most 
satisfactory and economical. Some of the 
very small mills will probably continue 
to move frequently to keep close to their 
timber supplies, and will use trucks to 
haul their lumber away from the mill in- 
stead of logs to the mill. 

Truck and tractor logging, because of 
the lack of large fixed logging charges, 
such as spur construction, makes it pos- 
sible to operate economically with only 
a comparatively light cut per acre. Se- 
lective cutting, therefore, is possible from 
a logging standpoint and is rapidly be- 
coming the order of the day in the South. 

Small trees are unprofitable to handle, 
especially for large mills, and consequent- 
ly are left standing. It is well known to 
the industry that when trees are left stand- 
ing they will grow, which gives cut-over 
land a realistic value for another timber 
harvest in the near future rather than a 
theoretical value for another harvest in 
the remote future under clean cutting. The 
value of selectively cut-over lands is en- 
hanced not only by the fact that another 
cut will soon be available from them but 
because with truck logging it is possible 
to cut economically the new crop of 
timber. 

Present day cutting practices differ con- 
siderably between large mills and small 
mills, shortleaf pine and longleaf opera- 
tions, in various parts of the South. In 
general, small mills cut their timber to a 
much smaller size than do large mills. 
East of the Mississippi River timber is cut 
to a smaller size than is generally the 
case west of the river, probably because 
there is less large timber available. Few, 
if any, shortleaf pine operations remove 
all timber when they cut, and those that 
cut timber only to 15 inches on the stump 
leave a good stand, on the average. 

Selective cutting of a high order is rap- 
idly gaining favor, and at least eight 
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southern pine operators select and maa 
the trees to be cut and leave a well dill 
tributed stand of trees, including some (§ 
the larger sizes, for growth and a futuyp 
harvest within a comparatively short tim 
Several other companies select and man 
seed trees to be left. Many others pra 
tice less elaborate selective cutting by na 
cutting trees below a fairly high minimu: 
diameter, usually around 12 to 13 inch 
on the stump. The majority of the con 
panies practicing sound selective cuttiri§} 
based on selecting and marking the treq 
to be cut and those leaving seed trees a 
large operators. 

The southern lumber industry, both pin 
and hardwood, has demonstrated that it PJ 
progressive and anxious to adopt and p 
into practice the best methods of extrac 
ing forest products. The fact that the i 
dustry has adopted modern methods « 
logging is evidence that whatever is soun 
and practical will be used. The rapi 
spread of real selective cutting by bob 
large and small operators is further ev 
dence that many southern lumbermen sé 
permanence for their operations, and wil 
put into practice that which is proven t 
be practical and profitable. 

The Committee on Cooperation to Int 
prove Exploitation Practices calls atter 
tion to the fact that southern topograph: 
weather, and improvements such as roadi 
combined with the development of pra¢ 
tical logging trucks and tractors, haw 
made possible the widespread adoption « 
logging methods adaptable to selectiv 
cutting, and that many companies haw’ 
made and are making real progress ii 
providing for a sustained yield. The Conr 
mittee also calls attention to the fact thas 
because of the very large number of oper 
ating forest products companies and for 
est land owners, some means should bi 
provided for informing them in a practice 
way of the possibilities of technical for 
est management. 

The Committee has no specific sugges 
tions as to what the Society can do to ec 


erate in improving exploitation prac- 
in the South. Already several agen- 
is are working in this direction, includ- 
dk the Southern Forest Experiment Sta- 
m, Region 8, and the Forest Products 


the state forestry departments; and 
> Southern Pine Association. A number 
individuals are also active in private 
pacities. The extension foresters like- 


irned. 

ossibly some coordinated action by all 
ese agencies could be arranged so that 
jective demonstrations could be conduct- 
' for the purpose of informing a large 
Wmber of timberland owners of the pos- 
ipilities of selective cutting and sustained 
bld operations. Much of the South’s 
jaber is in farm woodlands and small 
Wnerships, and these many owners must 
lar a large share of the responsibility 
yr local sustained yield in the South. 
(For detailed information on truck log- 
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ging and cutting practices, together with 
cost and efficiency data, attention is called 
to studies already made and now under 
way by the Southern Forest Experiment 
Station and the Pack Fellowship Board, 
by the Forest Products Laboratory, and by 
state forestry departments. It is not con- 
sidered germane to this report by the Com- 
mittee that details should be elaborated 
upon here. However, accompanying this 
report are more specific statements on par- 
ticular phases of timber exploitation by 
members of the Committee, which are 
available for reference or for articles in 
the JOURNAL. 

Your Committee recommends that this 
report be accepted as final and that the 
Committee for the South be discharged 
and one appointed for another region. — 

D. E. LAUDERBUN 

G. D. Marck worTH 

C. B. WEBSTER 

C. C. KuEHN 

LenTHAL WYMAN 

A. E. WackKEeRMAN, Chairman, 


STATE FORESTRY ORGANIZATION 


HIS is the second annual report of 
the Committee on State Forestry Or- 
ganization. The first report was pre- 
sented a year ago, at the Washington 
meeting, and appeared in the March, 1935, 
issue of the JourNAL oF Forestry. No 
formal meeting of the committee was held 
during the past year, chiefly because of its 
widely scattered membership. This report 
is the outgrowth of these informal discus- 
sions, supplemented by considerable cor- 
respondence with state forestry officials, 
and supported by a series of special stud- 
ies in state forest administration in prog- 
ress for several years under the direction 
of the chairman, at the New York State 
College of Forestry. 

The planning of this progress report 
was not an easy task. The difficulty was 
not in the lack of material, but in choos- 
ing from the wealth of subject matter that 
deserved consideration. At first there was 
a strong desire to consider only current 
administrative problems and_ practices, 
such as the political invasion of personnel, 
the strengthening of the merit system, the 
development of personnel management, the 
in-service training of personnel, the stabil- 
ization of fiscal support, the effective in- 
tegration of forestry with other major con- 
servation activities, and a closer coordina- 
tion of regular and emergency conserva- 
tion work. That these and many other 
current problems and practices in the rap- 
idly widening field of state forest admin- 
istration deserve prompt and thoughtful 
consideration is common knowledge among 
foresters engaged in the direction of for- 
estry affairs. The Committee, however, 
feels that the whole subject of state forest 
administration has received so little con- 
sideration by the Society in recent years 
that in the long run it will be more help- 
ful if at least a part of this report is de- 
voted to a reviewing of significant admin- 
istrative developments, a sketching of exist- 


in three states. 


ing administrative conditions and set-u 
a summary survey of recent administrat: 
changes, a brief discussion of some end 
ing administrative principles, a listing ; 
pressing administrative problems, andi 
submission of general recommendatidyy 
for additional administrative studies ag 
reports. : 

Fifty-one years ago California set 
the first state agency, designed to be of 
permanent character, to handle her fd 
estry affairs. On March 3, 1885, a 1. 
was enacted creating a state Board 
Forestry of three unsalaried membeg 
This law gives California the distincti: 
of being the first state to establish an 
ministrative agency to handle forest 
matters. In less than three months aff 
this significant development in Californ: 
three other states (Colorado, Ohio, aaj 
New York) also enacted laws creating a 
ministrative set-ups in forestry. In thr 
of these four states (California, Colorad 
and Ohio) the forestry set-ups were 
short duration, lasting only 8, 6, and! 
years, respectively, but after some yeas 
of dormancy, forestry was re-establishe 
In New York alone, the¢ 
has been an unbroken development fro¢ 
the original administrative set-up ma 
possible by the law of May 15, 188% 
which is generally accepted as the fin 
comprehensive forest administrative act 
‘America. 

Prior to 1900, state forestry was cot 
centrated chiefly in the eastern and Lak 
states. During the next decade three 
cific Coast states (California, Oregon, an 
Washington) and three southern stati 
(Maryland, North Carolina, and Louis 
ana) set up forest administrative agencié 
Louisiana was the first southern state | 
make legal provision for forestry. 1] 
1904 an act was passed providing for ’ 
department of forestry and a fire warde 
system. The next year (1905) No 
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trolina created the office of Forester in 
% State Geological and Economic Sur- 


The 
e year Kentucky created a state Board 
Agriculture, Forestry, and Immigra- 
m. During the next fifteen years a few 
wher southern states undertook forestry 
rk. Beginning with 1921 the remain- 
#= southern states took on forestry, in 
ypse succession. In 1921 a Bureau of 


ent of Agriculture in Tennessee. In 
423 Alabama created a Commission of 
@restry. Two years later (1925) Geor- 
fa established a Department of Forestry 
thanged to a Department of Forestry 
ld Geological Development in 1932), 
id the same year Oklahoma created a 
rest Commission. The next year (1926) 
Vississippi set up a Commission of For- 
try, followed in 1927 by a Board of 
orestry in Florida and a Commission of 
brestry in South Carolina, and in 1931 
; Commission of Forestry was established 

Arkansas, the last of the southern 
dates to establish an administrative set- 
p to handle forestry matters. 


Forty-two states now have some form 
} an administrative set-up for forestry. 
hat these state forestry set-ups are con- 
picuously diverse is beginning to be gen- 
ally understood. Even in adjoining 
ates, with similar forest conditions and 
oblems, forestry set-ups often have little 
common with each other. In the past, 
igional rivalries, sectional prejudices, 
prsonal policies, selfish motives, auto- 
atic decisions, partisan politics, profes- 
onal jealousies, the desire to be differ- 
t, the changing attitude of the public, 
nd the fluctuation of the treasury have 
n strong factors in fashioning the ad- 
inistrative pattern of state forestry. On 
e whole, the composite picture of state 
srest administration in the United States 
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presents an extremely diversified and ir- 


regular pattern, somewhat similar to an 
old-fashioned quilt. 


This extreme diversity in state forestry 
set-ups does not in itself prove that all is 
wrong with them. While there is plenty 
of evidence of serious weaknesses, not 
only in their structural pattern but also 
in their mode of operation, here and 
there one can find positive evidence of 
the operation of sound and _ enduring 
principles of public administration. It is 
true that some administrative set-ups grew 
up like Topsy, others were pushed con- 
tinuously from pillar to post, while most 
of them developed as best they could on 
a trial-and-error basis. Under such un- 
certain conditions of development, one 
should not expect anything other than an 
extremely diverse and entangled admin- 
istrative situation in state forestry. That 
such an entangled situation does exist is 
becoming more generally known, and in 
this growing awareness of existing condi- 
tions lies the hope that something will be 
done to improve the situation. A review 
of the development of state forest admin- 
istration during the past fifty years shows 
that frequent and often drastic changes 
took place. That many of these changes 
resulted in betterment is now evident, but 
it is also true that other changes did little 
more than exaggerate existing weaknesses. 

A number of significant administrative 
changes in state forestry were made dur- 
ing the past year, and it is the purpose 
of this report to review briefly some of 
these recent changes. In Rhode Island, 
where a Commissioner of Forestry was 
appointed as early as 1906, and forestry 
has been handled as a bureau in the De- 
partment of Agriculture since 1927, a De- 
partment of Agriculture and Conservation 
was created early in 1935, with four ma- 
jor divisions, namely: (1) Forests, Parks, 
and Parkways, (2) Fish and Game, (3) 
Animal Industry and Milk Control, and 
(4) Plant Diseases and Dangerous In- 
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sects. The administration of the whole 
Department of Agriculture and Conser- 
vation is placed in charge of a director. 
The head of the Division of Forests, 
Parks, and Parkways serves both as State 
Forester and Superintendent of Parks. It 
is planned to place the forestry section 
of this division in charge of an associate 
forester, whose duty it will be to super- 
vise fire wardens, tree wardens, state for- 
est operations, and forest investigations. 
Some time after the creation of this new 
department, the newly appointed director 
stated that “the office of superintendent 
of the forestry section will eventually be 
filled by a technically trained forester. 
The administrative authority by law is 
reposed in the chief of the Division of 
Forests, Parks, and Parkways and not in 
the head of the forestry section.” Under 
this new set-up, Rhode Island has the dis- 
tinction of being the only state with a 
Department of Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion. At first one may question the ad- 
visability of combining agriculture and 
conservation, for the general trend of ad- 
ministrative organization for some time 
has been away from, rather than towards, 
the grouping of these two important state 
activities, but when one realizes that the 
total forest area of Rhode Island is less 
than 300,000 acres, the merits of this set- 
up become more apparent. Time may 
prove it to be workable and in the best 
interest of efficiency and economy. 


In Vermont, where forestry has been 
under agriculture for most of the time 
since 1904, when one member of the 
Board of Agriculture was designated to 
serve as Forestry Commissioner, a reor- 
ganization was effected early in 1935 by 
the establishment of a Department of 
Conservation and Development which 
shall be administered by a state Board of 
Conservation and Development consisting 
of three persons appointed by the gover- 
nor with the advice and consent of the 
state senate. The new law stipulates that 
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within the department there shall be: ( 
a Forest Service, (2) a Fish and Ga 
Service, and (3) a Publicity Service. 
governor is empowered to designate bid 
nially a member of the board who w 
serve as chairman. The board, with tf 
approval of the governor, appoints t 
State Forester, the Director of Fish a 
Game, and the Publicity Director, eachi 
whom hold office for six years unless 

moved sooner by the board, with the ce 
sent and approval of the governor. 
State Forester, formerly called Com 
sioner of Forestry, by virtue of his offi 
also serves as State Geologist, and | 
charge of the State Parks. The new 1: 
stipulates that the State Forester shall 
“a graduate of a forestry college with 
least five years’ experience.” This fv 
year experience requirement is the lon 
est period of experience qualificati: 
written into any state forestry law. 

is significant that the law makes no p 
vision for a director or commissioner 
head the consolidated department, app: 
ently leaving this responsibility to t 
three members of the board, who shi 
serve without compensation but may - 
ceive necessary expenses incurred in t 
performance of their official duties. 


In Iowa, the secretary of the state hon 
cultural society was designated to act 
Forestry Commissioner as early as 19 
Since then forestry has developed rat 
slowly and irregularly. During most 
this period the Secretary of Agricult 
usually designated a forester on the st 
of the forestry department of the Ste 
College to serve as Deputy State Forest 
There was no active forestry work ha 
dled through the Department of Agric 
ture, for no appropriations were made f 
forestry work. In line with the prese 
trend to consolidate forestry with ot 
conservation activities, lowa early in 19. 
abolished the state Board of Conservatia 
the state Fish and Game Commission, ar 
the office of state Forestry Commissione 


created a new administrative agency 
fled the “State Conservation Commis- 
In,’ made up of seven citizens of the 


te interested in and having a substan- 


Mistrative head known as “State Conser- 
gion Director,” who is responsible to 
%} commission for the execution of its 
The only qualifications for the 


ill be a person of executive ability and 
sess special knowledge relative to the 
gies imposed on the conservation com- 
dssion. The new law also stipulates 
fit the Department of Conservation shall 
dnsist of three divisions, namely: (1) 
Wiministration, (2) Fish and Game, and 
) Lands and Waters. The latter divi- 
#n is to include matters relating to state 
witers, state parks, forests and forestry, 
lakes and streams, including matters 
Hating to scenic, scientific, historical, 
rheological, and recreational matters. 
ie new law also empowers the director 
ithe department, with the consent of the 
fmmission, to employ necessary assis- 
s, including a professionally trained 
pte forester of recognized standing. 
fotessor G. B. MacDonald, in charge 
ithe Forestry Department of Iowa State 


} 
( 


Perhaps in no respect is the new Iowa 
nservation law more specific than in 
e safeguards it has erected against poli- 
»s. Among other rigid conditions it re- 
jires that not more than four of the 
en members of the board, when ap- 
pinted, can belong to the same political 
ity, and no member during his period 
service on the commission can hold 
uy other state or federal office. It is 
so written into the law that “no mem- 
r, officer, or employee of the commis- 
on shall, directly or indirectly, exert his 
fluence to induce any other officers or 
nployees of the state to adopt his po- 
tical views, or to favor any particular 
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candidate for office, nor shall such mem- 
bers, officers, or employees contribute in 
any manner, directly or indirectly, any 
money or other things of value to any 
person, organization,- or committee for 
political campaign or election purposes. 
Any person violating this section shall be 
removed from office or position.” This 
new law also makes a creditable attempt 
to introduce the merit system, for it stipu- 
lates that “no person shall be appointed 
as a state conservation officer until he has 
satisfactorily passed a competitive exam- 
ination, held under such rules as the 
commission may adopt, and other quali- 
fications being equal, only those of high- 
est rank in the examinations shall be ap- 


“pointed.” 


Oregon is this year celebrating the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of its state Board of Forestry in 
1911. The membership of the board, 
which has remained unchanged for twen- 
ty-five years, was recently increased from 
seven to eight members, by the addition 
of a member to be appointed by the gov- 
ernor on the recommendation of the West- 
ern Pine Association. The original seven 
members consisted of the governor, the 
head of the forest school at Oregon State 
College, and one member each represent- 
ing the Oregon State Grange, the Oregon 
Forest Fire Association, the West Coast 
Lumberman’s_ Association, the Oregon 
Woolgrower’s Association, and the U. S. 
Forest Service. A recent administrative 
change in Oregon is the appointment of a 
new State Forester in the person of J. W. 
Ferguson, who was connected with the 
state Board of Forestry for the past twen- 
ty-five years. He succeeded Lynn F. 
Cronemiller, who served as Deputy State 
Forester from 1924 to 1930, and since 
then as State Forester. Mr. Cronemiller 
remains with the Department, having been 
placed in charge of extension work, pub- 
licity, land acquisition, and similar ac- 
tivities. 

The California legislature at its last 
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session authorized the Director of the De- 
partment of Natural Resources to receive, 
hold, and acquire land for future devel- 
opment for forestry purposes, and to 
manage these lands and dispose of prod- 
ucts derived from them. 

During the past year significant ad- 
ministrative changes have also taken 
place in a number of states in the general 
field of forest recreation. In New Hamp- 
shire, where the state Forestry Commis- 
sion of three members has remained un- 
changed since 1909, the name of this 
commission was changed to “State For- 
estry and Recreation Commission.” In 
Florida a law was passed authorizing the 
state Board of Forestry (created in 1927) 
to establish a department of State Parks 
to be known as the “Florida Park Serv- 
ice.” At a recent meeting of the board 
it was decided that forestry and park mat- 
ters will be handled through one admin- 
istrative head. By this action the Direc- 
tor of the Florida Park Service was made 
responsible to the State Forester, who 
now serves as administrative head of both 
forest and park services. The development 
of this set-up is worthy of close study for 
the purpose of determining how effective- 
ly forest and park organizations and ac- 
tivities can be coordinated. 

Within the past year Massachusetts 
corrected an illogical and rather unhappy 
administrative situation by transferring 
the Division of Animal Industry from the 
Department of Conservation to the De- 
partment of Agriculture, where it right- 
fully belongs. One naturally wonders 
why a line of work so foreign to conser- 
vation as is animal industry (concerned 
chiefly with bovine tuberculosis, cattle 
quarantine, contagious abortion, hog chol- 
era, and the control of rabies in dogs, 
cats, rabbits, goats, squirrels, and mon- 
keys) should ever have been placed in 
the Department of Conservation. The 
answer is found in an intense squabble 
between a former head of the state Health 
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Department and a former head of t 
state Department of Agriculture, both 
whom wanted the Division of Animal ] 
dustry in their departments at the time } 
the general reorganization of the staf 
government in 1919. It is reported tk 
the struggle persisted for months, a: 
when it became apparent that no sensili 
solution could be reached, it was decid 
as a practical compromise measure 
place the division for temporary safekee 
ing in the Department of Conservatic 
where it has remained and functioned 
a quasi-independent way for more thi 
fifteen years. This experience shows ha 
long it may take to correct an error 
administrative organization, and emph 
sizes the need for deliberate and purpos 
ful action in the handling of administr 
tive matters. 


That other states are in urgent need 
corrective legislation becomes apparent 
soon as one begins to make a compar 
tive study of their administrative set-u 
for forestry. As a rather typical exam 
one may consider the situation that exisi 
at present in regard to state forest boar 
and commissions. Only nine of the fort’ 
two states with forestry set-ups are ope 
ating now without boards or commission 
Perhaps in no phase of their forest a 
ministration is there greater diversity tha 
in the make-up of these boards and cor 
missions and in the qualifications, met. 
ods of appointment, term of office, right 
duties and responsibilities, and compens 
tion of their members. To begin wit 
about half of them are called “boards 
and the other half “commissions.” Ne 
Hampshire has a “Forest Commission. 
Alabama a “state Commission of Fores 
ry,” Mississippi a “state Forestry Con 
mission,” and Pennsylvania a “state Fo: 
est Commission,” Florida a “state Boa 
of Forestry,” Washington a “state Fore 
Board,” Maryland an “Adyisory Board 
Forestry,” Tennessee an “Advisory Boar 
of Forest Conservation,” and Louisiana 


Forestry Governing Board.” 
hese boards and commissions differ 
ine not only in their names but also 
the number of members, which panees 


thont to twelve in Idaho and North Caro- 
] The commonest number of mem- 
fers is five or seven. The term of office 
mi members may be indeterminate or for 
L fixed number of years, ranging from 
. o in Maryland to eight in Delaware, 
e€ commonest term being six years. 
resent trend appears to be toward a six- 
ear term with a staggered tenure, under 
Which two members are appointed every 
o years. This plan is rapidly gaining 


. Some states, however, still place the 
1 appointive powers of members in the 
ands of the governor, and sometimes 
their term of office runs concurrently with 
that of the governor, who in a number of 
itates serves as chairman of the board or 
fommission. 

The qualifications of board or com- 
hission members written in the laws are 
onspicuously diverse. In a few states 
he laws set forth no special qualification. 
All that one finds in the forestry laws 
bf New Hampshire is that “there shall be 
| Forestry Commission of three members, 
ppointed by the governor with the ad- 
ice of the council for a term of three 
ears.” In Vermont the law reads that 
the Board of Conservation and Develop- 
ment shall consist of three persons ap- 
bointed by the governor with the advice 
nd consent of the senate.” In most 
tates, the laws creating forestry boards 
r commissions contain some form of 
ualifications for members. In some the 
jualifications are very general, such as 
citizen,” ‘“‘suitable citizen,” “qualified 
lectors,” “land owners,” “persons with 
nterest in forestry,” “persons with in- 
erest in and knowledge of forestry,” or 
‘persons with ability in and fitness to 
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deal with forestry.” In other states the 
qualifications contained in the laws are 
extremely specific, giving the governor 
very little appointive latitude. 

In Delaware the state Forestry Com- 
mission consists of the governor and four 
suitable citizens, no more than two of 
whom helong to the same political party. 
In Mississippi the state Forestry Commis- 
sion shall consist of the governor, the 
commissioner of agriculture, the state 
land commissioner, and six citizens of the 
state who are owners of real estate and 
qualified electors of the state. All ap- 
pointees shall be selected with reference 
to their knowledge of and interest in con- 
tinuous production of forests and the use 
of forest products. In South Carolina, 
the state Commission of Forestry consists 
of five members appointed by the gover- 
nor. Two of the members shall be prac- 
tical lumbermen, one a farmer who is a 
land owner, one to be selected from the 
public at large, and the President of 
Clemson Agricultural College. In Loui- 
siana the membership of the general For- 


estry Governing Board consists of the 
Commissioner of Conservation — (chair- 
man), two well known timber owners, 


one farm-land owner with interest in 
farm-land reforestation, one member of 
the Louisiana State Park Association, and 
the professor of forestry in Louisiana 
State University. 

In Wisconsin three of the six members 
of the Conservation Commission shall 
come from the territory north of and 
three from the territory south of a line 
running east and west through the south 
limits of the city of Stevens Point. The 
Michigan law specifies that two of the 
seven members of the Conservation Com- 
mission must reside in the Upper Penin- 
sula. 

In California the state Board of For- 
estry consists of seven members appoint- 
ed by and holding office at the pleasure 
of the governor. Of the seven members 
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one shall be familiar with the pine tim- 
ber industry, one with the redwood in- 
dustry, one with the livestock industry, 
one with general agriculture, and one 
with the problems of water conservation. 

In Idaho the members of the state Co- 
operative Board of Forestry consist of the 
governor, the attorney general, the secre- 
tary of state, the state auditor, the state 
superintendent of public instruction, the 
state land commissioner, the dean of the 
school of forestry of the University of 
Idaho, and four other citizens, one each 
to be appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of (1) the Timber Protective Asso- 
ciations of Northern Idaho, (2) the Tim- 
ber Protective Association of Southern 
Idaho, (3) the joint recommendation of 
the Idaho Wool Growers’ Association and 
the Idaho Cattle and Horse Growers’ As- 
sociation, and (4) the U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice. The member from the U. S. Forest 
Service serves in an advisory capacity 
and has no vote. 

In Oklahoma the law requires that one 
of the members of the Forest Commission 
is to be chosen by the governor from a 
list of not more than five names submit- 
ted by the executive board of the state 
Federation of Women’s Clubs. In Con- 
necticut the forester of the agricultural 
experiment station is an ex-officio member 
of the state Park and Forest Commission. 
At present Connecticut has the distinction 
of being the only state that has two active 
professionally trained foresters on its com- 
mission. 

With respect to rights, powers, and 
duties these forestry boards and commis- 
sions show an extremely wide variation. 
Some of them are purely advisory, others 
largely advisory, many semi-administra- 
tive, and a few fully administrative. In 
some cases these boards and commissions 
are little more than ornamental annexes 
or public relations agencies of the main 
operative forestry unit, while in other 
cases they serve regularly and efficiently 
with full administrative authority. 
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The conditions of compensation and 
expenses of the members of these board 
and commissions are extremely interesigy 
ing. They range all the way from n 
compensation and no expenses to definiti 
per diem rates for services. The law o 
Idaho states that the members of the stab 
Cooperative Board of Forestry shall 
allowed no expenses or compensation fo4 
their services thereon. The members of 
the state Forestry Commission of Arkar® 
sas serve without compensation, and ur 
der their own ruling are not reimburse¢ 
for actual expenses incurred while carry 
ing out their duties. By far the common™ 
est practice is for the members to serv 
without compensation but to be rein 
bursed for legitimate expenses incurred 
in the performance of their official duties 
It is, however, amazing to find so widd 
a range of phraseology used in the difi 
ferent laws covering the reimbursemeni 
for expenses. Among the terms used are¢ 

“expenses incurred in the performanc@ 
of duties” (Washington), 

“actual expenses incurred in the disi 
charge of duties” (Alabama), 

“actual expenses while in attendancd 
upon meetings and while going to or fron 
them” (South Carolina), 

“actual traveling expenses incurred iti 
attending board meetings” (Oregon), 

“actual necessary expenses incurred in 
the performance of duties” (California) 

“actual and necessary traveling an 
other expenses” (Minnesota), 

“actual and necessary traveling 
penses and subsistence while away fro 
home at meetings or in the discharge of 
duties” (Wisconsin) , 

“reasonable expenses actually incurree 
in the performance of duties” (Dela: 
ware), and 4 

“legitimate expenses incurred in_ the 
performance of duties’ (New Hampy 
shire). 

The Florida law sets a maximum a 
nual limit for expenses of Board of For 
estry members. It reads: “Members may 


eine 


sarily incurred in the discharge of their 
yuties.” Three states—North Carolina, 
‘wa, and Virginia—are more liberal 


her states. The North Carolina law 
wads that “members of the board may 
ceive not more than $4 per diem and 
getual expenses while in attendance at 
Ybard meetings.” In Iowa each member 
f the Conservation Commission “shall 
Wceive the sum of seven dollars and fifty 
#nts for each day actually and necessar- 
employed on official duties, provided 
id compensation shall not exceed $500 
br each fiscal year. Also members of 
ommission shall be reimbursed for all 
wctual and necessary expenses incurred in 
ye discharge of their official duties when 
sent from their usual place of abode.” 
Virginia the chairman of the Commis- 
jon of Conservation and Development re- 
hives an annual salary of $6,000. The 
ther four members receive no salary but 
re paid their necessary travelling and 
her expenses incurred in attendance 
pon meetings or while engaged in the 
ischarge of their duties, “and the sum 
Hf $10 per day or portion thereof in 
Yhich they are engaged in the perform- 
ince of their duties.” One cannot help 
t wonder why this wide range of com- 
ensation and varied terminology. It is 
me to appreciate that administrative 
onveniences and expediences of today 
ay become the administrative embarrass- 
ent and handicap of tomorrow. Our 
tate forestry laws are clogged with in- 
enificant, irrelevant, and obsolete ad- 
inistrative detail. In the long run, ex- 
lessive details written into state forestry 
aw hinder rather than help effective ad- 
inistration. 

Strikingly variable also are the titles 


r rearranged. 
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and qualifications in the different states 
for the highest ranking forest officers. In 
more than thirty states the prevailing 
title now is State Forester. Other titles 
used are Chief Forester (West Virginia), 
Supervisor of Forestry (Washington), 
Superintendent of State Forests (Wiscon- 
sin), Director of Forestry and Fire Pre- 
vention (Minnesota), Director of Lands 
and Forests (New York), and Commis- 
sioner of Forestry (Maine). Formerly, 
the title Commissioner of Forestry was 
more widely used, but gradually it was 
given up, being dropped by Rhode Island 
and Vermont during the past year; and 
now Maine alone retains it. 

Even more variable than the title are 
the qualifications of State Foresters. In 
about one-third of the states that now 
have State Foresters nothing pertaining 
to their qualifications is written into the 
law, while in the remaining states qualifi- 
cations ranging all the way from very 
general to extremely detailed requirements 
are written into the laws. The extent of 
these variations is set forth in the fol- 
lowing excerpts! from existing laws: 

“The State Forester shall be qualified 
by training and experience to perform 
the duties of his office” (Massachusetts) . 

“The state Cooperative Board of For- 
estry shall select and nominate for ap- 
pointment by the state Board of Land 
Commissioners a State Forester experi- 
enced in forestry and forest protection, 
who shall function in the office of and 
under the supervision of the state Land 
Commissioner” (Idaho). 

“The State Forester shall be chosen 
solely for fitness for the position, profes- 
sional or practical, as the nature of the 
position shall demand, irrespective of po- 
litical beliefs or affiliations, which fit- 
ness may be determined by examination 
or otherwise.” (Indiana). 

“The state Board of Forestry shall ap- 


1Not always in the precise form of the original; the quotations are to some extent condensed 
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point a State Forester who shall be a 
practical forester familiar with western 
conditions and experienced in organiza- 
tion for the prevention of forest fires 
(Oregon). 

“The governor, by and with the con- 
sent of the senate, shall appoint a State 
Forester to have general charge of all 
the State Forests, who shall be an elector 
of the state, trained and experienced in 
forestry” (Montana). 

“The Division of Forestry shall be ad- 
ministered through a chief of division 
who shall be known as State Forester, 
‘who shall be a technically trained for- 
ester” (California). 

“The State Forester shall be a_tech- 
nically trained forester with administra- 
tive experience in forestry” (Arkansas). 

“The State Forester shall be a techni- 
cally trained forester and shall have both 
a practical and theoretical knowledge of 
forestry” (Virginia). 

“The Commissioner of Agriculture, La- 
bor, and Statistics shall appoint with the 
consent of the governor, for a period of 
four years, a technically trained forester 
who is a graduate of a forest school and 
who shall have both a practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of forestry” (Ken- 
tucky). 

In the Fulmer law enacted by Con- 
gress in 1935 is found the following pro- 
vision: “In order to insure a stable and 
efficient organization for the development 
and administration of the lands acquired 
under this act, the state shall provide for 
the employment of a State Forester who 
shall be a trained forester of recognized 
standing.” 

In 1914 Maryland enacted a law au- 
thorizing the Regents of the University 
of Maryland to appoint a State Forester 
“who shall be a technically trained for- 
ester of not less than two years’ experi- 
ence in professional forestry work.” Since 
then Texas, Louisiana, Connecticut, Ten- 


nessee, Alabama, Georgia, Delaware, 
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Florida, and South Carolina, in all ning 
other states, have adopted verbatim c 
with only a slight modification of mea 
ing this extremely short period of ex 
perience requirement. Among these state: 
Florida requires that the two years of ey 
perience be in “practical and adminis 
trative work,” while South Carolina hole 
out for at least two years of experiena 
in “technical and practical and adminis 
trative work.” Vermont broke away fron 

this contagious requirement early in 1933 
when a law was passed requiring tha 
“the State Forester shall be a graduati 
of a forestry college with at least fiv 
years’ experience.” These two-year prc 
visions, and even the five-year provision 
stand in strong contrast with general r 
quirements for Regional Forester of 
U. S. Forest Service, published severa. 
years ago, in which the minimum quali 
fications included “at least fifteen year 
actual experience in the management o 
forest land.” A personnel study mad 
several years ago by the U. S. Fores 
Service shows that the average perio 
elapsing between the first appointmen 
and the appointment of Regional Fon 
ester was 1514 years, Assistant Regiona 
Forester almost 12 years, and Fores 
Supervisor 814 years. 


These extremely short training and ex 
perience requirements for State Foresten 
are typical of many other obsolete an 
inoperative provisions in state forestr 
laws. It is equally true that many 
the overhead administrative set-ups fo 
state forestry and their subordinate im 
ternal structures and field organizati 
are just as completely outmoded. But wh 
to do and when to act to correct thi) 
situation are questions that deserv 
thoughtful consideration. Change of ad 
ministrative set-ups simply for the sakt 
of change, irrespective of whether the’ 
be in forestry or any other similar pub 
lic, semi-public, or private enterprise, i 
nothing short of quack doctoring. Basee 


ie 


| de 
‘pon a preliminary general survey of the 


ole field of state forest administration 
ij this country, your Committee feels that 
Gere is no need for any immediate dras- 
actions to correct existing ailments and 
Meaknesses. The Committee also feels 
iyat the approach to this important prob- 
#m is not through additional experimen- 
(tion, for we have had more than thirty 


Mrefully planned and thorough study of 
ire whole situation of state forest ad- 
Jinistration. During the past two years 
§start has been made in this direction. 


Wailable here for your consideration. 
ou will note that this general classifica- 


dur major headings, namely: 
I. States with no administrative set- 


IJ. States in which forestry is subordi- 
fate to other major state functions. 

States in which forestry is han- 
fled as a separate departmental function. 
IV. States in which forestry is com- 
fined with other major administrative 
sanctions. 

| Time is not available for a discussion 
“{ this general classification. It does, 
owever, contain many astonishing de- 
ails that merit special consideration. Ad- 
itional studies have been started con- 
erning special phases of the overhead 
dministrative set-ups, the internal or- 
anization of central, regional, and local 
fices, and the organization and opera- 
on of field activities. Among the many 
bjects that merit special consideration 
jre the management of personnel, the ac- 
uisition and use of property and sup- 
lies, and the procurement, use, and dis- 
bosition of funds. All three of these are 
mportant subjects for study, but the 
atter is unquestionably the least under- 
tood, in spite of its vital importance. 
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One of the most important administrative 
problems in the whole field of state for- 
estry today is the working out of sound 
and enduring methods of providing sus- 
tained fiscal support for forestry. Among 
the attempts to meet these general and 
special fiscal requirements a number of 
states have established special funds. 
Among them are “Forest Reserve Fund” 
(Maryland), “State Forestry Fund” (Del- 
aware and Indiana), “Forest Protection 
Fund” (Idaho), “Forestry Cooperative 
Fund” (Rhode Island), “State Forest 
Land Fund” (Virginia), “State Forester’s 
Emergency Fund” (Oregon). Connecticut 
now has three funds, namely, “Forest 
Fire Fund,” “Forestry Fund,” and “Con- 
servation Fund.” Iowa also has three 
funds under its Conservation Commission, 
namely, “State Fish and Game Protection 
Fund,” “State Conservation Fund,” and 
“Administration Fund.” Perhaps in no 
phase of state forest administration are 
conditions more undeveloped and unstable 
than in its fiscal set-ups. This offers an 
exceptionally interesting and _ practical 
field for further study. 

A natural outgrowth of a series of 
studies in state forest administration will 
be the development of fundamental prin- 
ciples and reasoned standards. Funda- 
mental principles do not mean old prin- 
ciples or new ones, or conservative prin- 
ciples any more than radical principles, 
but rather enduring principles that take 
into account the lessons and experiences 
of the past and at the same time are 
alive to the enlarging needs and problems 
of the present and our obligations of the 
future. 

In the development of standards for 
state forest administration, we must ever 
be on guard so as not to make the griev- 
ous error of attempting to conceive a 
single standard that uniformly is applica- 
ble to all states; for there is no single 
ideal state forestry organization. It is, 
therefore, recommended by the Committee 
that a number of standards or models of 
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state forest administration be developed 
to cover the wide range of forest con- 
ditions and problems in the different 
states. The Committee is willing to at- 
tempt to do this if continued. 

In conclusion, the Committee wishes to 
remind the members of our Society that 
forest administration by its very nature is 
forward-facing, and also call attention to 
the great progress made in the past few 
years in the general field of public ad- 
ministration, of which state forest ad- 
ministration is an essential part, and the 
comprehensive plans now being formu- 
lated for the future development of pub- 
lic administration. With a recent gift of 
$3,000,000 to the Graduate School of 
Public Administration of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and greatly enlarged educational 
and research programs in public affairs 
at California, Chicago, Princeton, Syra- 
cuse, and no less than thirty other uni- 
versities and colleges, the rapidly grow- 
ing importance of public administration 
is no longer a question. With forestry 
in this country becoming more and more 
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a matter of public administration, it i 
important that all foresters, but especia: 
ly those concerned with administrativ 
matters, acquire an adequate workin 
knowledge of sound practices and enduy 
ing principles in public administration 
Upon the attainment of this objective an 
a more thorough general understandin 
of the organization, structural patterr 
and-modes of operation of existing sta 
forestry departments, boards, and co 
missions, it will be safe to move forwar: 
with a purposeful plan of improvi 
their administrative set-ups. Your Co 
mittee, if continued, solicits the whol 
hearted cooperation of the members c 
the Society in developing this importan 
administrative study, the results of whic 
are urgently needed to develop the whol 
program of state forestry on a sou 
basis. 
F. W. BEsLey, 
CHARLES A. GILLETT, 
A. B. HastInecs, 
Henry ScHMITz, 
JosepH S. ILLick, 
Chairman. 


HE Committee, appointed at the 
meeting of the Division of Forest 
Education on January 28, 1935, was 
for the purpose of developing Schools of 
WPorest Practice in cooperation with divi- 
sion administrative agencies under the 
umber Code. Inasmuch as the Code was 
fended by Supreme Court decision in 
‘)May and the N.R.A. has been terminated 
by the President’s executive order, effec- 
itive January 1, 1936, there is no pros- 
‘pect of developing forest schools within 
the intended framework of the Conserva- 
tion Code. 

_ The Committee by correspondence de- 
veloped some valuable suggestions, which 
}will be kept on file in the hope that at 
some future time it may be possible to 
‘carry out the projected schools. ‘This, 
however, is conditioned upon develop- 


iM SHE problem of specialized curricula 
| versus basic training in professional 
7 forestry involves several questions. 
)The first requires the definition of the 
profession of forestry itself. European 
nations long ago settled this question. 
As a universally recognized profession, 
forestry demands as its basis a thorough 
biological knowledge of the forest as a 
jliving organism dependent on environ- 
imental conditions of soil, climate, and 
|topography, and the ability to interpret 
land control the biological factors which 
will determine in advance, for a rotation, 
the resultant growth of the forest crops. 
|'This is the technical basis. In the second 
place, the profession demands an_intel- 
ligent understanding of both the economic 
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ments similar to the defunct Conserva- 
tion Code, and no useful purpose would 
be served in elaborating the subject at 
this time. 
It is therefore recommended that the 
Committee be discharged. 
Respectfuily submitted, 
For the Society of American Foresters 
EMANUEL FRITz, 
G. D. Marckwortu, 
A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
Chairman. 
For Joint Committee of the National 
Conservation Conference 
O. M. But Ler, 
A. G. T. Moore. 
For the N.R.A. and Lumber Code 
Authority 
B. F. HEmntzLEMAN, 
J. B. Woops. 


SPECIALIZED CURRICULA AND BASIC TRAINING IN PROFESSIONAL 
FORESTRY 


and technical factors dealing with the 
utilization of forest products. Thirdly, 
it requires a grasp of the business, -ad-. 
ministrative, and financial principles ap- 
plicable to the successful management of 
areas of forest land. In the fourth place, 
foresters must understand and intelligently 
apply the social principles which affect 
the welfare of communities and the state. 

In no other profession are the demands 
on basic training so broad or of such 
comprehensive character as in forestry. 
No other profession depends to such an 
extent for the success of its members on 
a practical grasp of each and all of these 
four great divisions of human thought and 
activity. It follows that properly trained 
foresters almost universally make better 
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statesmen and administrators than mem- 
bers of any other profession. 

It does not follow that all foresters 
possess this broad training, or could use 
it if they had it. Specialization in sil- 
viculture to the neglect of economics 
brought German foresters into disrepute 
in the state economy, but exalted the posi- 
tion of the forest land owner, who through 
necessity had to know the essential facts 
regarding technique of production, eco- 
nomics of marketing, finances and admin- 
istration, and finally the welfare of the 
dependent population. 

In America, the profession is just 
emerging as such, and while the recog- 
nition of this fourfold need is increasing, 
yet the tendency still is to exalt the 
specialist and his services and lay in- 
sufficient emphasis on the general basis on 
which such specialization should rest. 
This is not peculiar to forestry. Engi- 
neering only recently has been aroused 
to the need of a broader outlook than is 
obtained by concentration on the purely 
mathematical requirements of their pro- 
fession. Law and medicine in the ac- 
cepted schools demand a four-year under- 
graduate course as preparation for their 
fields. Yet these professions are far less 
exacting than forestry, law being for the 
most part confined to the social field, 
medicine to technique and social aspects, 
and engineering to technique. 


Criticism of forestry education runs for 
the most part towards demanding more 
of the humanities in the undergraduate 
course, such as history and English, and 
a greater expansion of economics. For- 
esters graduated from many schools are 
criticised by their employers as lacking 
in adaptability and imagination or initia- 
tive, and the power to assume respon- 
sibility. At the same time and in equal 
volume, they are criticised for inaccuracy 
and inability to do essential things of a 
vocational character. These criticisms cut 
both ways, but such viewpoint emphasizes 
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the fact that the basic problem is how t 
give a forester adequate professional train 
ing in four years of undergraduate 1 
struction. Needless to say, no European 
institution attempts to do this except fo 
ranger or vocational grades. 

About half the time of the Society’: 
educational study was spent in an attemp 
to find out exactly what amount of tim 
was given to all subjects taught in the 
four-year undergraduate courses offerec 
to foresters in twenty-one institutions, in 
cluding all curricula thus offered, whet 
er general or specialized. The Counci: 
in the present by-law 5 has the power td 
approve not merely the school, but th 
curricula offered as to whether they cove 
the basic requirements for Junior mem 
bership. 

No effort has as yet been made to ob 
tain from the Council approval of special 
ized curricula offered by such institutions; 
The consideration of this matter was post} 
poned until it could be presented to tha 
Division of Forest Education and thei 
recommendations received. At _ present! 
therefore, a graduate taking any of thes 
specialized curricula will be accepted i 
the school itself has been accepted. 

The Professional Forestry Schools Re 
port, now available, contains the result 
of the analysis of curricula, both genera: 
and specialized, as given in 1934-35. Ban 
diagrams show the subjects by semester 
hours given in five groups, namely, sil- 
viculture, management, utilization, pro 
tection, and economics. An _ arbitrary 
classification of technical forestry subjects 
was made for this purpose, and separate 
from basic or nontechnical subjects. Fo 
instance, surveying was classed as non 
forestry, while dendrology was include 
as a forestry subject. The final averages 
were for eighteen schools, excluding Con- 
necticut, New Hampshire, and Washingto 
State College. 

The summary obtained in terms 0 
semester credit hours, including unclas 
sified electives, is shown in Table 1. 
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TABLE 1 


ANALYSIS OF THE TECHNICAL FORESTRY CURRICULA OF 18 FOREST SCHOOLS, 1934-35 


Weight in Percentage Percentage of 
semester of total technical forestry 
credit hours curriculum and conservation 
Fundamental courses... 62.50 46.38 
Meerorestry, technical 58.58 43.46 95.68 
@ Conservation, land management... 2.65 1.97 4.32 
| Electives permitted... 11.05 8.19 
Total required for graduation__ 134.78 100.00 
Credits given for summer field 
QUES a Re ere ea a 5.15 3.82 
_ Total exclusive of summer field 
Wink cepeeenene a ee oe eb oT 129.63 
Average per semester......___ 16.20 
Taught by other faculties__ 73.26 54.36 
Taught by forestry faculties. 61.52 45.64 
Average taught per member 
forestry faculty?) 9.59 


*Average forestry faculty membership 6.27. 


) It thus appears that the student capacity 
r four years is practically limited to 16 
fours per semester, or 128 in all, exclu- 
ive of extra summer terms, which add 
average of 5.15 credit hours, or more 
Yearly 8 for those schools which give 
nis extra field work. Out of this 
ital, including the extra time, the re- 
wired basic or nonforestry subjects total 
2.5 hours or practically one-half, or a 
jall equivalent of two years of college 
york, while the technical forestry, plus a 
mall average of 2.65 hours in other 
ranches such as game, grazing, etc., total 
$1.23 hours, or within about 2.5 hours 
i a 2-year load (5 hours of which is 
ummer work), leaving 11 hours for un- 
issigned electives, the percentages being 
espectively 46.38, 45.43, and 8.19. 

Of the basic or nonforestry subjects, 
17.62 hours, or 20.49 per cent, are de- 
roted to English, mathematics, physics, 
nd chemistry almost exclusively, omit- 
ing military drill, health, etc. This is 
hin 4.5 hours of one year’s work. 
Surveying and mapping takes 9.9 hours. 
yeneral sciences, including geology, soils, 
hotany, and plant physiology, and pa- 
hology, zoology, and entomology, require 
18.93 hours. The economics group gets 
ilong with 5.8 hours, inclusive of his- 


tory and of accounting or business ad- 
ministration. The total of 34.88 hours 
exceeds one year’s work by 3 hours. The 
1.5 hours left of the two years hardly 
provide for deficiencies in the economics 
field. This may in part be made up by 
the 6.75 hours of electives left for the 
last two years. 

In technical forestry (and this analysis 
is confined to curricula in general or 
technical forestry, and does not include 
specialized curricula), we find the dis- 
tribution of time shown in Table 2. 

When boiled down by omitting the 
introductory courses in general forestry 
and the seminar courses, it appears that, 
as classified, silviculture and protection, 
or the technical group of forest produc- 
tion, embrace 39.83 per cent of the aver- 
age course; economics and utilization to- 
gether, 31.36 per cent; management and 
administration, 29.01 per cent; and the 
social features or aspect is not differ- 
entiated, but if given, seeps through in 
economics or management. 

It has not yet been successfully demon- 
strated how the requisite basic principles 
needed in the rough training of profes- 
sional foresters can be given in less time 
than the average, for silviculture, of 16.04 
hours; protection, 5.62 hours; economics, 
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sIs OF THE TECHNICAL FORESTRY CURRICULA, 18 FOREST SCHOOLS, 1934-35 


Weight in Percentage technical five technical 
semester of total forestry and groups of fores 
credit hours curriculum conservation by percentage 
Forestry, technical 
1. General forestry—- 2.21 1.64 ase a. 
2. Forest economics.__- 5.69 4.22 ie 
3. Forest management 15.78 w1e7T ‘ oe 
4, Silviculture ——-——_- 16.04 11.91 26.20 ey 
eee TOLOCEION eee = 5.62 4.16 9.18 oe 
6. Utilization ——____ 11.26 8.35 ae i 
Research: 22 = 22 16 
Seminar or review courses, 
ethnical pe Bie ee 1.37 = FF 
Other electives 39 E f 
Total technical forestry 58.58 43.46 95.68 


5.69 hours; management, 15.78 hours; 
and utilization, 11.48 hours, or a total 
of 54.61 hours,’ which is about 314 
semesters, though these proportions may 
vary elastically with different institutions. 

As a result, the attempt to spread the 
course to include specialization in utiliza- 
tion, in game management, grazing, or 
recreation, or even in shade trees, on the 
one hand, results immediately in vital 
curtailment of basic training in the four 
major fields of professional forestry. On 
the other hand, an enlargement of the 
training in the humanities, or in such 
subjects as engineering, accounting, and 
business law or administration, results in 
the same curtailment of these basic fields. 


This problem has been met in one of 
two ways. One school, California, ad- 
heres to a schedule by which the comple- 
tion of an adequate professional training 
in forestry requires a fifth year; while 
postgraduate training is given and en- 
couraged at Idaho, Iowa, University of 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New York 
State College, and the University of 
Washington, without definite effort to re- 
quire the fifth year for professional com- 
petence. About 5 per cent of all gradu- 
ates take postgraduate or fifth year train- 
ing. Thus the basis of the profession still 
rests firmly on the theory of a course 


Percentage of Distribution of t 


equivalent to but 2 years of general su 
jects and 2 years of forestry. 


As this period, 2 years, does not pe 
mit of the acquisition of special kno 
edge in the extensive field of utilizatio: 
certain institutions such as the Universi 
of Michigan, the New York State Colleg 
of Forestry, and others have abandone 
the attempt to cover professionally tk 
fields of economics other than utilizatio 
of silviculture and protection, and of ma 
agement, and have set up curricula whic 
frankly concentrate on technical utilizs 
tion. At the University of Michigan, a 
in certain courses at the New York Sta 
College of Forestry and elsewhere, thee 
other fields of forestry are not wholll 
jettisoned, but certain courses in silvicu 
ture or management are required, to giv 
the specialist a forestry viewpoint. 

This same procedure has been adoptee 
for the same reasons, in such fields ¢ 
game management and grazing, illu 
trated at Utah and Washington State Co: 
lege, and at Connecticut State Colle 
and elsewhere, with the same _ results 
These three colleges, in fact, were Té 
fused listing by the Society owing to i 
adequate professional instruction in for 
estry. 


The arguments in favor of these specia 
courses are sound, if it is granted th 


hen so prepared are frankly specialists 
Vithout the general educational basis of 
1) professional forester, and must acquire 
Mhese special techniques in a 4-year 
Mburse. A counter-argument would be that 
vhe general course in technical forestry 
“; also a “special” course in forest man- 
Ygement, intended for practicing forest- 
‘Ys. This is for the Society to decide. 
‘the specialist in such fields as utiliza- 
jon, game, recreation, grazing, or shade 
tees, if he has a grounding in the four 
elds of forestry, namely, biological, eco- 
omic, financial, and social, will be a 
etter specialist and also remain a pro- 
‘ssional forester. If his ground-work is 
linadequate both in the basic fields of 
forestry and also in his general education, 
1@ remains a narrow technician, well pre- 
)ared in his own field, but hardly quali- 
ied as a general or professional forester. 
His place, it seems to me, in the Society 
4% as an Associate member rather than as 
t Junior or Senior member of the pro- 
ession. 

f A proper solution of this question is 
Ynade the more imperative by the increas- 
| g pressure brought upon the faculties 
of schools of forestry to expand their 
Instruction in game management, recrea- 


} 
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tion, and other fields dealing with the in- 
creasingly popular uses of forests for 
such purposes. Shall the profession per- 
mit its standards to be diluted by the 
substitution (not the addition) of such 
instruction, important and necessary 
though it is, or rather should we not 
insist on adherence to a sound structure 
of education, which will enable its mem- 
bers to correlate all such utilities, with 
a firm grasp, in the basic plan of forest 
management, in which the production and 
control of forest crops remains the founda- 
tion and cornerstone of the entire edifice? 

In Table 3 following, an analysis of the 
average curriculum in technical forestry 
is shown, as given in eighteen under- 
graduate institutions. All courses are 
reduced to semester credit hours. In 
column 2 the average credits are shown 
for those schools which teach a subject. 
In column 3 the average is given for all 
the 18 schools, including those not teach- 
ing it. Specialized curricula, such as 
wood technology or wildlife, are not 
shown. The comparative curricula for 
all subjects are shown in the Professional 
Forestry Schools Report, published by the 
Society in January, 1936, which can be 
obtained from the Executive Secretary, 


Washington, D. C. ($1.50). 


TABLE 3 


AVERAGE CURRICULUM IN TECHNICAL FORESTRY 
REQUIRED SUBJECTS BY SEMESTER CREDIT-HOURS 
BASIS 18 scHooLs’ 


Number of schools 
teaching subject 


Curriculum: 


(A. Fundamental Subjects. 
1. Basic Subjects 


Weight in total 
for 18 schools 


Average hours 
taught per school 


Bingas li sos td el 18 8.76 8.76 
Wcithematics, 2-25. ee 18 6.67 6.42 
Statistical Methods......_______ (5)? (3.26) ” (.91)? 
ely ste sweee a eee eee eS 15 5.35 4.46 
(CLD EGI Ep Secs ee ee Ie 8.16 7.70 
WAVE WELLING, seen aos Se aes 2.00 AL 
Bducationee ee eee 3.00 17 
Health, military, etc... 15 (5.93) ® (4.94) * 
‘Noi 2 ee eee 27.62 
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Number of schools 
teaching subject 


Weight in total 
for 18 schools 


Average hours 


Curriculum: taught per school 


. General Sciences 


Hiner mee f 2 4.5 25 
1 2.5 14 
Psychology = —-—-—-——------— 
lology Bees eee 1 ee 14 
Sociology Sey a ee 4. 83 4. 83 
Economics -----.---~---------—-~----—--- 18 267 4A 
ee ween a 3 - r 
Business law ——-----------—-—--------- = Per Py 
Surveying —— aa 18 te? ee 
Drawing, mapping_--------—-_--— 17 ee 250 
Geology and related subjects — 12 Bi) a 
Soils? aes Cee ee 11 3.21 : i 
iilja) 2 ee ee 1 10.00 aoe 
[Botan yg 17 8.08 Key. 
Plant epnysiolos ye === =e 10 4.43 j 
Plant: pathology (2 1 3.50 19 
ZOO OR Yn ee 9 4.11 2.05 
Bacteriologys. = = 2 PAS es) 26 
Entomology ge eee 9 2.67 1.33 
Manual Aris) = < 1 50 .03 
Hongineering ee ee see 2 2.00 B9 
Total Laat oe oT a 34.88 
B. Forestry, Technical. 
1. General forestry, total_..____ 16 2.49 2.21 
2. Forest economics 
SCONOMILCS Meee ee ee eee ee = 9 2.76 1.38 
History, policy, and laws_____ 13 2.79 2.02 
anance yas ae ens 15 2.74 2.29 
Otel orice eee eee 5.69 
3. Forest Management 
Mensuration y= eee 18 7.60 7.60 
Organization and _ regulation, 

working plans 18 5.04 5.04 
Administration — 10 2.70 52 
Improvements _...-- 11 2.38 1.45 
Field, unclassified. ms 2 1.50 Lz 

PR tS IS ancl, a 15.78 
4. Silviculture 
Porestasoils = we ee ee 5 2.40 67 
Dendrologyec wi eae eeee cs 18 4.46 4.46 
Silvics and ecology of forest. 18 3.03 3.03 | 
Treatment of woodlands 18 5.33 5.33 
Reforestation and nursery tech- 
TU Ueiee ott it NEN ak epee 16 2:27 2.55 
Lote oe. oss ee See 16.04 
5. Forest Protection 
Protection methods... 16 2.27 2.01 
Horest, zoology... 2 1 2.00 SLE 
Forest entomology _..- 9 2.48 1.24 , 
Forest mycology 1 3.00 At 
Forest, “pathology. 13 2.90 2.09 
Ota ae, te a 5.62 
6. Forest Utilization 
Wood@anatomy= 2 eee a" a 28 
Wood identifications, properties, 

i tae ee ee Re Sales oh Le 3.29 2.97 
Logging ORR 5 ele RW Se a), 2 le 3.09 2.92 
Milling and manufacturing __ 9 2:37 1.18 
Timber mechanics a = 
Wood preservation 5 12 PRA 1.47 
Seasoning of wood. sx = 
Forest “products (wun. | 14 3.14 2.44 
Pulp and paper... ee 
Lumber business ne oa =e 

btaler a a iP ag eee ‘ ef 11.26 
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Average hours 


Weight in total 
taught per school 


for 18 schools 


- Conservation and land management 


related to forestry, general. 1 3.00 lia 

Range management and domestic 
OG ie. ates Lea) eee eee S 4.40 2, 

Wildlife management or fish and 
EGNUNS. apne ees, Re Se eee 4 3.58 80 
Park and landscape management. 3 PAI 200) 

Recreational management... ion 

Arboriculture or shade trees and 
municipal forestry 1 2.00 eilih 
fotallMpeer te tetts m 1 fics wrt fra 2.65 


State College excluded. 

"Included under mathematics. 

“Not included in average. 

“Surveying and drawing not fully segregated. 


"Not taught at Purdue University. 


HE Chairman of the Division of 
Education instructed the Committee 
to consider three principal ques- 
tions: 

1. What can forestry in its modern 
sense be legitimately regarded as cover- 
ting? 

2. What constitutes specialization? 

| 3. When should specialization com- 
ence ? 

Each member of the Committee con- 
Ikidered these, and submitted statements 
to the chairman of the Committee, from 
hich he has freely drawn for purposes 
of this preliminary report. 

) Question 1.—One must turn at the out- 
‘ket to the meaning of forestry when the 
Society first came into being. It was con- 
cerned then with the scientific manage- 
ment of the forest to secure maximum 
production of useful materials continu- 
jously, and to assure the maintenance of 
he indirect benefits, such as control of 
‘streamflow. 


_ 7Preliminary report. 


“Departments at Connecticut State College, University of New Hampshire, and Washington 


®All 18 schools teach this subject, but in California it is elective. 


H. H. CuHapman, Chairman. 


SPECIALIZATION IN FOREST EDUCATION?! 


That conception of forestry was the 
then basis of professional training. Grad- 
uates in forestry, however, were called 
upon to meet new requirements as they 
secured positions and pursued employ- 
ment in these positions. Foresters had to 
be able to give care to individual trees 
and undertake duties as arboriculturists, 
to handle logging operations, to under- 
take the seasoning and preserving of 
wood, to market products and determine 
new uses of wood, to provide for recrea- 
tional use of the forest, to combat insect 
infestation and fungus diseases, to man- 
age areas with regard to wildlife and 
game, to classify land and determine its 
use, to acquire land and reforest it, to 
handle country estates, to look after 
grazing lands, to further forestry in trade 
associations and the various forestry as- 
sociations, and so on. The original con- 
ception was like a cylinder which has 
now broadened into the shape of a funnel. 

The modern broadened sense of for- 
estry covers land and resource manage- 


Not resubmitted to committee members before presentation. 
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ment in the widest sense. Classified, it 
has been stated as broadly covering— 


I. Land management 
II. The growing of timber 
III. The conversion of the forest tree 
products. 


The activities of a forester have brought 
him into a wide variety of interests con- 
nected with land management, such as 
recreation, wildlife including game, graz- 
ing, soil erosion, land classification, all 
phases of protection, and also considera- 
tions of economic land use. 

The growing of timber has involved 
the forester in the basic factors, climatic, 
physiographic, and biotic influences, and 
the technique of silviculture. These and 
the philosophical phases are well cov- 
ered in Graves’ and Guise’s book on For- 
est Education. 

In the conversion, distribution, and use 
of forest products the forester is led over 
into the field of engineering in addition 
to intensive training in wood technology 
and chemical utilization. He has been 
called on and undertaken work in dis- 
tribution of products. 

Graves and Guise state: “In the long 
run successful forest land management 
hinges in large measure on the skillful 
manufacture and utilization of forest 
products. Forestry is therefore  con- 
cerned not merely with silviculture, but 
with the diversified economic and indus- 
trial problems of forest utilization.” 

What, then, constitutes specialization in 
forest education? 

Specialist is defined in the dictionary 
as “one who devotes himself to some spe- 
cial branch of learning, art, or business.” 

In that sense a forester is a specialist. 
However, that does not answer the ques- 
tion set up by the chairman of the Divi- 
sion. General professional forestry train- 
ing started in the beginning with the con- 
cept of training men who would apply 
the acquired knowledge in management of 
the forest for purposes of providing wood 
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products and maintaining other usefu 
benefits of the forest. It prepared me: 
for the application of protection, silv: 
culture, and utilization in the business o 
the forest. 

Certain schools began later to focus 0 
one or more aspects of this professiona 
training. That is like the selection of 
major by students in a college of libere 
arts. The student must satisfy all the re 
quirements of a liberal education, bw 
concentrate during the latter half of hi 
course on one subject, such as Englisk 
economics, or mathematics, so as not t 
diffuse his efforts. This is not specialize 
tion, but concentration on one phase. | 
the student wishes to apply these in 
professional way, say as in teaching Eng 
lish in a college, he must specialize i 
English by graduate work and secure 4 
a measure of his accomplishment an ac 
vanced degree. 

Majors, as they are laid down in th 
curriculum for forest management in t 
New York State College of Forestry, ar 
an exact counterpart of the concentre 
tions in English, economics, etc., in 
arts college. The focus may be on fore 
management, wildlife management, fore 
zoology, entomology, ecology, or patho 
ogy. Specialization, on the other hana 
in any of these lines requires advance 
study at the graduate level if the studer 
really desires to be efficiently train 
within the fields looking forward to r 
search or to special employment in soli 
tion of forest problems, such as disease: 
insect infestations, wildlife conservation 
and the like. It builds upon the grouna 
work of undergraduate training. Severe 
of the schools have announced unde 
graduate majors, such as sales and di 
tribution of products, arboriculture, etc. 

Of a somewhat different character an 
the undergraduate curricula that have a 
peared which omitted several of 
courses leading to forest management 
have substituted others essential in trairi 
ing within the announced branch, depend 


| The School of Forestry and Conserva- 
‘ion at the University of Michigan, and 
Whe New York State College of Forestry 


amples of this set-up. For illustrations 
| will deal here only with the programs 
f the New York State College of For- 
‘pstry. 

To train students adequately in the 
field of forest products requires a definite 
iecculum. The freshman year is a com- 
on one to all students. They get botany, 
norganic chemistry, drawing, English, 
ind mathematics of the usual extent in 
ours, and a knowledge of the field of 
Forestry in a two-hour course throughout 
the year, in which all the students meet 
bne hour per week for general lectures 
fand visual instruction, and one hour in 
small sections for intimate instruction. 


In the second year the two divisions are 
Mistinct, although not completely divorced. 
) The products group receives the same 
Hnglish in composition, literature, and 
ibublic speaking—but a longer course in 
Physics, and the rest of the courses in 
ines essentially fundamental to their ob- 
jective. 

} All students of this college attend the 
sophomore camp of ten weeks. There the 
products men receive further training in 
dendrology, some elementary silviculture 
0 acquaint them with the handling of the 
forest, a good grounding in surveying and 
n forest mensuration, and travel to wood- 
jising plants to study lay-out and opera- 
sion. 

} In the junior and senior years forest- 
roducts students do not get any further 
purses in silviculture and in forest man- 
agement unless elected, and there are 


elatively few hours reserved for electives. 
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The pulp and paper curriculum is still 
more divergent from forest production 
concepts after the sophomore year, and 
becomes a distinct program, especially 
in chemistry and the technique of pulp 
and paper manufacture. 


Students majoring in landscape and 
recreational management have the same 
work during the first two years, and in 
the sophomore summer camp, as students 
in the forest management group. There- 
after their curriculum differs, following 
more particularly planning and design, 
structures, recreational uses and develop- 
ment, maintenance and administration of 
recreational forest areas. Provision, how- 
ever, is made for instruction in silvi- 
culture. The course gives higher concen- 
tration on landscape engineering than is 
the case in the emphases of other majors 
in the curricula, stressing as it does the 
development of recreational forest areas 
and their management. 


In several professions undergraduate 
training is given to prepare men for the 
practice of their profession, for example 
engineering. In some professions, such 
as law and medicine, instruction is at the 
graduate level. In engineering given in 
the undergraduate period the freshman 
year is common to all, and instruction is 
differentiated in the sophomore and sub- 
sequent years, but there is still an inter- 
locking of instruction. 


Those who go into electrical engineer- 
ing receive considerable instruction in 
courses in civil engineering and in me- 
chanical engineering. The differentiation 
into the professional societies is clearly 
made in engineerng lines. 

Writing concerning what constitutes 
specialization, a member of the committee 
holds that a man graduated from a school 
of forestry, who has followed a regular 
course of training designed to prepare 
him for the timber production field, or 
for wildlife management, or for timber 
engineering, or possibly for some other 
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department of effort, but who has taken 
no post-graduate work of any kind, could 
not be considered, on graduation, to have 
specialized. No discriminating employer 
would be likely to regard him as having 
done so, nor would anyone think of him 
as a specialist in the sense in which that 
term is ordinarily understood. Even if 
the graduate had found the time to get in 
an extra course or two in some specific 
subject before obtaining his degree, it 
does not alter his professional qualifica- 
tions materially. The obtaining by the 
holder of a bachelor’s or master’s degree 
as a result of an additional year of study, 
during which the bulk of his attention 
has been given to some specific subject, 
such as silviculture, seems to be the mini- 
mum preparation which could possibly 
justify the claim that the graduate had 
specialized. Only doctorate standing, or 
its equivalent in professional experience 
and achievement, could really substanti- 
ate the claim that one has specialized. 

Regarding when shall _ specialization 
commence, the opinion was that if a 
professional man is to be of maximum 
value to the community, he should by all 
means have a solid foundation of gen- 
eral professional knowledge before he at- 
tempts to focus his attention on one 
phase of his field. Specialization should 
not begin until the master’s year at the 
earliest. 

The view taken by one member of the 
committee is that an adequate under- 
graduate curriculum in forestry consists 
of four divisions of subject matter: (1) 
basic sciences, (2) technical forestry sub- 
jects, (3) restricted electives which the 
student may devote to cultural and broad- 
ening courses or to foundational courses 
in preparation for his’ specialized field, 
and (4) a few free electives so that the 
individual may develop his own worthy 
desires. The basic sciences are naturally 
the keystone of the curriculum. With 
adequate preparation in the basic sci- 
ences, the forestry student in his technical 
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training needs mainly to be taught how 
to use his previously acquired chemistry} 
botany, mathematics, geology, soils, etc 
in the solution of forestry problems. Th 
remainder of his course work can b 
devoted to restricted and free electives 
These electives provide the very necessary 
element of flexibility. In spite of am 
number of different curricula that mig 
be set up, there are always individual. 
with worthy objectives and desires whe 
cannot be satisfied by any set curriculu 
but who should be allowed to follow o 
these worthy desires. 

Little progress can be made in co 
sidering the subject of specialization 
forest education without first clearly se 
ting forth the objective of forestry teach 
ing. Forestry teaching is missing its mar 
if decade by decade progress is not bein; 
made in the condition of the forests 
the nation. In other words, the objectiv 
of our teaching must be improvement i 
the silvicultural health of our forests. 

It is true that through the years fon 
esters in the United States have bee 
charged with tasks other than those com 
nected with the silvicultural health 
tree communities. Because some forester 
have clearly seen that the growing of ti 
ber crops can continue only so long 
timber is used widely, it is only natur 
that such foresters should have becom 
interested in scientific studies of fore 
products: in order to offset the inroads 
wood substitutes. Important as suc 
studies are to the life of the forestry pra 
fession, this does not mean that every sci 
entific worker in this field is a foreste 
any more so than that every specialist i 
human physiology and anatomy is . 
physician. On the other hand, becausi 
the largest employer of foresters in thi 
country, the United States Forest Service 
happens to have been charged with th 
management of large areas of non-agri 
cultural land only a part of which i 
suited to growing tree crops, it is likewi 
logical that the public should look t 


Wresters to solve such problems of non- 
iricultural land management as erosion, 
ge management, control of precipita- 
fn run-off, recreational management, and 
Midlife management. Again, important 


to the almost complete exclusion of 
ber forestry, then our profession has 
pt distinctiveness, and it is doubtful 


lf we accept the foregoing arguments, 
‘en we must accept the viewpoint that 
| sre is a central body of knowledge with 
mich all foresters, even though employed 
a specialized field, must be familiar if 
by are to be designated as such. For- 
Whately, this central body of knowledge 
not so extensive as to prevent the indi- 
tual, in his undergraduate university 
lining, from getting at the same time a 
Yod foundation for his later specialized 
fining, which normally would involve 
year or more of graduate work. 
ariation of opinion as shown in this 
jeliminary report is intentionally intro- 
ced to stimulate suggestions to the 
Hmmittee for its help in continuance of 
} work. A further point of view of a 
smber of the Committee is quoted for 
af reason. 

‘The fundamental training of the for- 
er is something which I feel we never 
Il quite satisfactorily determine. If we 
b to make the most progress, we must 
mtinuously be on the frontier in edu- 
tion. Those who charted the educa- 
bnal courses in forestry in the early 
story of our country were no more 
lallenged by the demands of the frontier 
an are we. Certainly the fundamental 
ining of the forester should be broad, 
t how broad depends upon so many 
cumstances that I am quite sure it is 
sentially difficult for us to mark the 
nits. The satisfactory production of for- 
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est trees suited to the needs of mankind 
call for an understanding of the forces 
of nature involved. If a forester is going 
to be interested in the manufacturing or 
transportation of timber products, prob- 
ably he is not so much interested in the 
agencies concerned in the production of 
trees, but he certainly should have enough 
fundamental sciences to appreciate and 
understand the forces of nature which are 
involved. 

Land management may call for a wide 
variety of activities, but certainly utiliza- 
tion can be carried on successfully with- 
out an intimate appreciation of all the 
problems of land management.” 

The Society must determine the criteria 
for admission into its organization of 
men trained in the schools and colleges 
of forestry. It may err in too fine hair- 
splitting respecting the admission of those 
in one or another of the various “majors” 
that have characterized undergraduate 
training. Merely weighing and measuring, 
insisting on so many hours of this and 
that, may cause the really essential points 
to be missed, and the Society to be the 
loser in active membership of desirable 
elements. On the other hand, it is fully 
recognized that forest management must 
not be lost to view, nor its component 
parts. Drastic action based on inflexible 
opinions may in the present stage of de- 
velopment result in weakening the So- 
ciety in its breadth of view and effective 
purpose, and might indeed give rise to a 
number of organizations springing up 
prematurely. We need to advance on 
sound ground, but are we ready to draw 
lines sharply that will permit only those 
fully qualified in “forest production” to 
become Junior members of the Society? 

R. C. Bryant, 
Ovin BUTLER, 

D. S. JEFFERS, 
Myron S. KRUEGER, 
W. Kynocu, 

S. N. SPRING, 


Chairman. 
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TEACHING OF PRE-FORESTRY SUBJECTS 


HE Committee on Teaching of Pre- 

| forestry Subjects was appointed late 

in the summer of 1935 by Dean 

S. T. Dana, Chairman, Division of Edu- 

cation. The Committee consists of the 
following members: 

Prof. Joseph Kittredge, University of 

California 

Prof. C. H. Guise, Cornell University 

Prof. Karl W. Woodward, University 

of New Hampshire 

Prof. H. P. Brown, 

College of Forestry 

Prof. Shirley W. Allen, University of 

Michigan 
Prof. Henry Schmitz, 
Minnesota (Chairman). 

In deciding on the personnel of the 
Committee, consideration is given to the 
fact that a considerable difference in 
point of view undoubtedly exists among 
forestry educators, concerning not only 
what the content of pre-forestry courses 
should be, but also how they should be 
taught. An attempt was made to have 
represented on the Committee these prob- 
able divergent points of view. It is im- 
possible for the Committee to present a 
final report at this time. The study of 
the problem of pre-forestry courses is no 
less complicated than it is important. 
The time available has permitted making 
only a cursory survey of the general 
situation, and the following statement may 
be considered as a preliminary report of 
the progress made by the Committee. A 
final report will be prepared by the Com- 
mittee for the 1937 meeting of the So- 
ciety. 

The particular task assigned the Com- 
mittee was to attempt to determine: (1) 
whether pre-forestry courses are now so 
taught as to be of maximum value to 
prospective foresters, and if not, what 
changes are needed; and (2) whether 
these courses might be so reorganized as 


New York State 


University of 
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to require less time than is now devog 
to them, thus making it possible either: 
include a larger amount of forestry ' 
the curriculum or to cover a wider ran 
of non-forestry subjects than is now pj 
sible in most institutions. 

The answer to the first question imp) 
that the Committee is competent to 
cide or has specific information wl 
in pre-forestry courses is of greatest va: 
to prospective foresters. On the one haz 
the position may be taken that the mai 
mum value of pre-forestry courses Ww 
be derived from a concentration on * 
application of the subject matter of su 
courses to forest material, or probleg 
with corresponding reduction in the ti: 
devoted to more general matters or ' 
those fields other than forestry. TI 
point of view appears to have some se 
port in the Committee. 

On the other hand the position may / 
taken that pre-forestry courses show 
contribute to a maximum development 
mental power in the student, so that 
may develop the ability to think logical 
independently, and originally on whl 
ever problems may be presented to him: 
his professional career. This type 
training need not necessarily involve ss 
cific application to forestry subject 
ter, and it is even possible that it m 
be obtained most effectively in subjex 
in which applications to forestry are 1 
even considered. For example, coura 
in mathematics, logic, philosophy, e¢ 
nomics, biometry, and others may ec 
tribute most to the training of forest 
students if entirely devoid of all refi 
ence to forestry problems. 

There does not seem to be any gos 
reason, except perhaps the differences, 
any, in the scholarly attainments of t 
instructors concerned, why actual cours 
in forestry should not contribute as mu 
as pre-forestry courses to the student’s - 


Wlectual development and in giving 
na “clear, conscious view of his own 
inions and judgments, a truth in de- 
oping them, an eloquence in express- 
ig them, and a force in urging them.” 
“Fortunately the Committee is not con- 
Wrned with comparisons of the relative 
Werits of pre-forestry courses and techni- 
] forestry courses in the intellectual de- 
lopment of the student. It is interested 
Aly in the question of whether or not 
ye-forestry courses as now taught are 
king their greatest contributions to the 
Hucation of forestry students. It is of 
Jeatest importance, however, that forest 
Jhool faculties recognize clearly their 
ponsibilities in this matter. It may be 
}mforting, but not scholarly, for forestry 
alucators to place the responsibility for 
Ny shortcomings of forestry education 
the door of instructors of pre-forestry 
yurses. 
At this time it is impossible to make 
yy recommendation concerning the con- 
"nt or where the emphasis should be 
laced in pre-forestry courses. The ma- 
rity opinion of the Committee appears 
be that emphasis in pre-forestry in- 
ction should be placed on the funda- 
jentals that contribute to mental power 
ther than an application to forest sub- 
‘et matter. On the other hand, there 
’ems to be some legitimate criticism of 
é content of certain pre-forestry courses. 
or example, most, if not all, elementary 
purses in botany appear to overempha- 
ze herbaceous or shrubby plants in 
lustrating the vital processes of plants, 
ad to underemphasize the tree. This ap- 
ears to be quite natural, because the 
ata that have been accumulated to date 
Jere obtained in large part from shrubby 
¢ herbaceous plants, particularly agri- 
iltural plants, that lend themselves 
sadily to observation. However, more 
ata are available on the life processes 
trees than are ordinarily included in 
s usual courses in botany. This change 
emphasis will in no way detract from 


ae 
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the scientific or intellectual value of bo- 
tanical courses, but may even strengthen 
and augment these values, not only for 
forestry students, but for all other stu- 
dents of botany as well. 

Although the Committee is not ready 
to make final recommendations, there ap- 
pears to be some evidence that the teach- 
ing of college mathematics might be some- 
what modified, not to make this~ study 
less painful or arduous, but to save time 
and increase its educational value. The 
training of forestry students should in- 
clude courses in college mathematics for 
at least two reasons. In the first place, 
it is believed that rigorous training in 
mathematics will increase the student’s 
power of both inductive and deductive 
reasoning. Courses which may or do 
develop these powers are of special value 
in forestry training, because so many for- 
estry courses place the greatest emphasis 
on memory and on the accumulation of 
factual material. 

In the second place, the forester needs 
mathematics as a tool for his work in 
mensuration, surveying, timber physics, 
etc. There is a possibility that a course 
in unified mathematics may save the for- 
estry student time and still give him 
sound, substantial mathematical training. 
Such a course should review the student’s 
high school mathematics, especially alge- 
bra and trigonometry, and give him a 
working knowledge of analytical geometry 
and calculus. Exactly how much time 
might be saved by such an arrangement 
is not yet clear. 

Probably the most legitimate and at 
the same time most serious indictment that 
can be made of the training of profes- 
sional students is the inability of a large 
percentage of them to speak and write 
English of an acceptable standard. This 
problem is not peculiar to forestry edu- 
cation, or even to professional education. 
It appears that even graduates from the 
arts colleges are little better prepared in 
this subject than are the graduates of the 
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professional schools. The solution of the 
problem will probably be found, at least 
in part, in the high school, in the grade 
school, and in the home. The correct use 
of English can not be acquired overnight, 
and it can not be accomplished through 
legislation. Despite the fact that the cause 
of the difficulty may not be wholly or 
even in part in the forest schools, some 
remedial measures may be instituted with- 
in the forest schools to partly correct the 
situation. It lies within the power of 
every teacher to place emphasis on “form” 
as well as on subject matter in examina- 
tions, reports, and all other written work. 

The second question assigned to the 
Committee for study, namely; whether 
pre-forestry courses might be so reorgan- 
ized as to require less time than is now 
devoted to them, thus making it possible 
either to include a larger amount of for- 
estry in the curriculum or to cover a 
wider range of non-forestry subjects than 
is now possible in most institutions, at 
least implies still another question, name- 
ly; whether or not the number of forestry 
courses might not be reduced in order to 
permit the introduction of additional non- 
forestry subjects, or to give the student 
more time for leisure, retrospection, and 
reflection. This question was not con- 
sidered by the Committee, but it is never- 
theless inextricably bound with the ques- 
tions assigned it for consideration. 

Two points of view are represented in 
the Committee. Some members of the 
Committee are of the opinion that, if it 
is possible in pre-forestry courses to 
concentrate more intensively on the funda- 
mentals and thereby save time, the time 
so saved should be used to enable the 
student to cover a wider range of non- 
forestry subjects. It does not necessarily 
follow however, that this wider range 
of non-forestry subjects involves an addi- 
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tional number of elementary courses 
subjects now included in the curriculun 
It may be far more desirable to pe 
the student to pursue further a limite 
group of subjects in order that we mz 
follow through a few subjects to mo 
advanced consideration, which ordinarir 
involves a higher type of intelle 
training. 

On the other hand, certain members 
the Committee feel that any time 
gained might best be used by increasizi 
the number of forestry courses, or 
least broadening courses in forestry < 
ready offered by the forest schools. 

It seems necessary to emphasize t& 
fact, although unfortunately it is not ¢ 
ways recognized by forestry educato 
that the subject-matter dealt with in fc 
estry courses may have just as high : 
educational and cultural value as pw» 
forestry courses taught in other depa: 
ments of the university. If the scienti 
and intellectual pabulum of forests 
courses is weak and unchallenging, t 
forestry courses on the whole will tu 
out weak graduates despite all efforts 
the teachers of pre-forestry courses. 
on the other hand, our forestry teachi 
is of highest order, it may overcome ma 
of such shortcomings as may exist in pp 
forestry instruction as at present offere 
The problem of graduating well-traina 
balanced, clear-thinking graduates is in: 
large measure ours. The responsibility ’ 
inescapable. Forestry educators must 
ready to accept it. f 

Your Committee is not yet ready 
make any recommendations regarding p 
forestry courses. During the coming ye 
a detailed study of pre-forestry cour 
included in the curricula of American f 
est schools will be made. A final repx 
based on this study will be submitted — 
the 1937 meeting of The Society. 


an 


AST summer the Executive Commit- 
tee of the Division of Education 
of the Society of American For- 
ers asked me to act as chairman of a 
#immittee to consider “The Place of the 
janger Schools in our Forest Education.” 


iMr. E. B. Hurst, forester for the Con- 
idated Power and Paper Company of 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 

{Mr. Peter Keplinger of the U. S. Forest 
@rvice, Washington, D. C. 


le to confer with two other members of 
He committee in addition to carrying on 
He correspondence. 

‘In order to carry out the wishes of the 
ecutive Committee it became the duty 
this committee to determine: 

1. Are there opportunities for useful 
ice by ranger schools in this country? 


me by graduates of professional schools? 
3. Can certain kinds of work be done 
the semiprofessional forester equally 
all or better? 

4. If the latter is true, what is and 
hat will be the demand for men with 
ch training? 

'5. Are we training enough such men? 
16. If additional schools are established, 
ould they be independent institutions, 
in corijunction with existing schools of 
restry ? 

The first question that needs to be dis- 
issed is the term Ranger School. Is that 
cactly what we mean? When we speak 
f ranger schools we think of institutions 


iat train men to become forest rangers. 
| 
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THE PLACE OF RANGER SCHOOLS IN FOREST EDUCATION 


Ranger school has been generally applied 
to all of our secondary education in for- 
estry. We came by this term very natu- 
rally, for many of the students in the 
short courses conducted, in the past, by 
various forest schools were attended by 
men who had been employed as rangers 
on the National Forests, or by those hop- 
ing to be able to pass the examination 
for Assistant Forest Ranger. But since 
we are now filling the grade of Ranger 
with men with technical training, the 
term Ranger School has lost its meaning 
and does not convey the idea we have in 
mind. The committee feels that the term 
Semiprofessional School is more appro- 
priate. What we want is a type of train- 
ing that-will fit men for secondary work 
in all phases of forestry. We have ac- 
cordingly dropped the idea of training for 
one grade of service, and are thinking in 
terms of general training of a secondary 
nature. 

The opportunities for useful service of 
semiprofessional schools in forestry will 
be largely determined by the demand for 
men with this type of training. To find 
out if men trained along semiprofessional 
lines would be employed if they were 
available, we sent a questionnaire to rep- 
resentative lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, paper manufacturers, consulting 
foresters, large land holding companies, 
State Foresters, and Forest Supervisors 
in the Lake States Region. 

We placed this matter before them in 
definite terms as follows: “It is proposed 
to offer young men from your own com- 
munity, who have a high school educa- 
tion, one year of intensive practical train- 
ing in forestry, under woods conditions, 
along the following lines: 

Surveying, map making, timber estimat- 
ing, marking timber for cutting, scaling, 
logging methods, fire protection, tree iden- 
tification, wood identification, nursery 
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practice, grazing land management, book- 
keeping, and typewriting. 

If such men were available, would you 
consider employing them as needed to fill 
such openings as camp clerks, timekeep- 
ers, scalers, assistants to logging super- 
intendents, compassmen for your cruisers, 
timber markers, sub-foreman on_ large 
jobs, assistants to your purchasing agent, 
property clerks, nursery foreman and 
helpers, game refuge attendants, and gen- 
eral forestry work under supervision?” 


The general reply was in the affirma- 
tive, with some making qualifying state- 
ments. Generally speaking, the idea was 
well received. Some even expressed sin- 
cere gratitude that some thought was be- 
ing given to training men for this sort 
of work. 


It was also generally indicated that they 
would be willing to advance these men as 
they proved their worth. The average 
minimum salary suggested was $60 per 
month, while the average maximum was 
$150 per month. It seems reasonable that 
everyone directly connected with active 
field work in any phase of forestry must 
know of several young men in their em- 
ploy who would be of much more value 
to them if they could avail themselves of 
semiprofessional training, and to whom 
a college education is an impossibility. 


Some seem to feel that there will be a 
very great need for semiprofessional for- 
est workers, and that they will eventually 
be put on a year-long basis and given 
civil service standing, but because we can- 
not exactly foresee the type of training 
needed nothing should be done about it 
at present. 


We are going to have a good many 
men who, having completed their enroll- 
ments in the C.C.C. camps and having 
gotten a taste of forestry, would like to 
get additional training in order to better 
themselves and stay in forestry. The 
semiprofessional school is the only one 
open to such men, for they do not have 
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the basic training to enter a profession 
school. Some of them are even wy 
enough to realize their limitations, ax 
would not take full professional trainin 
If we do not provide semiprofessioni 
training for these men, their usefulness | 
forestry will be greatly reduced, if 
entirely lost. 

How the graduates of one of our goiti 
semiprofessional schools are employs 
will throw added light upon the subjee 
A tabulation of the graduates for the pa 
five years has been made. We find ¢ 
per cent in public employ, 6 per cent 
private employ, 9 per cent have attend: 
full professional schools subsequent 
their work in a semiprofessional schoo 
and 22 per cent are miscellaneously er 
ployed. Only four of the 179 graduati 
of the last five years are not employed. 


It is fully realized that the last fi’ 
years are not typical as to classes of er 
ployment. In normal times many mog 
have been employed in private enterpris 
In fact we have had just a reversal of ti 
percentage in public and private emple« 

The question naturally arises, can ti 
work done by the semiprofessional schod 
graduate be more advantageously done | 
graduates of professional schools? 


Some have the feeling that secondaz 
positions could be best filled by tho 
who have graduated from schools whir 
are not on the approved list as presented 
in the recent investigation by Professs 
Chapman, but these men have a degi 
and have in most cases spent four yea 
and considerable money to get it. Is. 
reasonable to suppose they will be satt 
fied to remain in secondary grade of er 
ployment? It is certain that they did 
start out with that in mind, and if th 
are forced into it because of inadequa 
training, they certainly will not be classé 
with the satisfied and enthusiastic er 
ployees. Why require a man to get whl 
amounts to semiprofessional training — 
a school that takes four years to do it a 


up certain entrance requirements 
ich would prevent many men from en- 


Wining? Furthermore many men _ of 
Ws class, by experience and environment, 
much better qualified to benefit by 
Mniprofessional training, and would fill 
jondary positions in forestry more satis- 
ftorily, than a man who has graduated 
s)m a four-vear course which is of doubt- 
#) professional grade. Social differences 
bween the man with four years of train- 
and the man who only wants semi- 
#pfessional training will augment against 
former and favor the latter in second- 
¥ positions in forestry. 

Some have thought that the secondary 
vaces in forestry should be filled by men 
wth full professional training from ap- 
Moved schools during their probation 
yriod. It is admitted that a limited 
mount of this would be beneficial to all 
Wncerned, but to pursue this as an estab- 
Shed policy would result in confusion 
yd added expense, and endless worry 
{ the supervising personnel. It simply 
fans that these men will be constantly 
ifted and green men will replace men 
no have just gotten to the place where 
ley are really earning their salary. The 
Ineral operation of the forest business 
buld be in a constant state of confusion 
td highly inefficient. 

‘It seems logical to assume that work 
} a secondary grade should be as care- 
ly and efficiently done as any other 
brk. It seems an equally valid argument 
at you would get this kind of work 
me by men who know that they are 
ing to be obliged to depend on such 
ork for their living for many years to 
me. With semiprofessional training 
lus experience, the quantity and quality 
their work should attain a high stand- 
d and remain there, and they would 
ke a pride in keeping it up to that 
andard. 

Much of the necessary routine work 
any kind of a forestry project could 
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be done by men with training of the 
semiprofessional grade; while the man 
with full professional training would be- 
come dissatisfied and would feel that 
he was not getting along as fast as his 
training would lead him to believe he 
should. 

In many cases the semiprofessionally 
trained man will have employment as soon 
as he finishes his training. He may have 
been sent to school by his employer, or 
he may have taken leave of his own voli- 
tion in order to take the training offered. 
That men would avail themselves of this 
kind of training can be attested to by 
every school which operates a summer 
camp. Men apply for admission and 
frankly state that they want only the 
camp training, but when you have set up 
certain requirements for entrance to camp, 
you have to refuse these men. What they 
are really looking for is semiprofessional 
training. 

There is a feeling that industry would 
consider that it had all the advice in for- 
estry necessary by hiring a man with 
semiprofessional training, thus actually 
replacing a full-fledged forester. That 
hardly seems likely. They would know 
to begin with that his training was limited. 
If management plans or other technical 
work were desired, it would be necessary 
to employ a forester with full professional 
training or call in a consulting forester. 
After the plans had been made, it is well 
within reason that they would hire semi- 
professionally trained men to carry out 
the plans and see to it that the methods 
of cutting and logging were adhered to. 

A railroad company would not hire a 
road master to locate and construct a 
railroad. They would hire an engineer, 
but it is conceivable that once the road 
was constructed many road masters would 
be hired to keep it in operation. The 
lumber company building a_ high-grade 
sawmill would hire an engineering com- 
pany to draw the plans and build the mill, 
but when the mill was~up, competent 
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millwrights would be hired to keep that 
mill producing lumber. You employ a 
physician when you are ill, but the nurse 
carries out the orders of the physician. 
Few would think they had cared for the 
sick by employing only a nurse, but the 
nurse is important to make the doctor’s 
advice effective. 

What we want to emphasize is that the 
semiprofessional man is a needed supple- 
ment to the work of the fully trained for- 
ester, and that he in no way replaces him, 
the more foresters we have, the more semi- 
professionally trained men we need. Prac- 
tical working plans need proper field 
supervision. 

No general set of rules can be applied 
to all forest properties in the making of 
management plans. Each area must be 
considered in the light of the peculiar 
circumstances affecting it. Therefore, one 
professionally trained forester might make 
several plans for one company, but many 
semiprofessional men will be required to 
carry out these plans. 

Some have contended that the semi- 
professional training only trains for the 
present day conditions, but semiprofes- 
sional training is bound to be very much 
concerned with the basic fundamentals. 
Therefore, it hardly seems possible that 
such training is going to become quickly 
passé. Changes are bound to occur at 
the top and are less likely at the bottom. 
Therefore, it is the man with full profes- 
sional training that must deal with chang- 
ing conditions and solve new problems, 
while the semiprofessionally trained will 
simply carry out the details of the revised 
plan. 

The unanimous opinion of your com- 
mittee is that the training should be re- 
gional. Employers of these men will feel 
that their training has been of the kind 
that will make it possible for them to 
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quickly adjust themselves to the work g 
hand. Since they have lived in this 
gion, it is safe to assume that they w 
be contented, all of which adds to thi 
desirability. 

If we are to have schools of this ty 
who is going to control them? Or shou} 
they be operated as independent unit 
Considering all the possibilities it seeq 
most advisable that every semiprofessio 
school should be a part of, and direc: 
controlled by, an established fores# 
school of high standing. Such cont: 
would insure high standards of instr 
tion and would keep the scope of instr 
tion in the proper field. If such scho: 
were allowed to operate as independ 
units, it would not be long before tk 
would be attempting to give professio 
degrees. Then, instead of serving a wu 
ful purpose in a highly neglected fie 
they would simply lower the average ° 
full professional training. 

“With the wide range of the field. 
forestry, it is hard to believe that 
positions above the grade of laborer c 
be filled to the best advantage by p: 
fessional foresters. Neither is it to be « 
pected that the salaries of many of th 
positions will be sufficient to attract th 
who have a professional education, 
though these salaries are large enough 
influence young men to obtain semipro 
sional training in order to qualify { 
them.” 

From the experience we have had 
this country coupled with the experier 
abroad, it would seem that the best 
terests of forestry and the profession 
be met if we recognize some positions : 
of professional and some below profi 
sional grade, each to be filled by 
with the training belonging to the respe 
tive grades. 

Rosert Craic, Jr., Chair. 
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Now Aviilable 


‘Professional Forestry Schools Report. By H. H. Chapman, Har- 
| riman Professor of Forest Management, Yale University, and President 
| of the Society of American Foresters. An official report on 21 under- 
| graduate and 3 postgraduate institutions offering curricula in profes- 
| sional forestry in the United States. 188 pages, 17 tables, 21 diagrams. 
Price $1.50. Society of American Foresters, Mills Bldg., 17th and 


Penna. Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

| Contains the results of an exhaustive two-year study of all professional 
potools of forestry in the United States, conducted by the Society of Ameri- 
van Foresters. Analytical tables and grades are given for each school under 
the headings departmental status, faculty and teaching load, personnel of 
teaching force, financial support of the department, equipment, field in- 
struction, history of school, and standing of alumni. 


Individual reports are given for each school, prepared by the school 
‘and approved by the Society. All data are for the school year 1934-35. A 
ating of the schools is also included, prepared by Dean H. S. Graves and 
Prof. Cedric Guise, authors of “Forest Education,” 1932. 


In the preparation of this report, original methods were used for de- 
fermining the weights of different factors upon which rests the efficiency of 
‘nstruction in forestry. These methods are fully described in the report. 


The report also contains a complete comparative analysis of the curric- 
hla offered by each school in technical forestry, and in specialized subjects 
such as lumbering and logging engineering, wood utilization and technology, 
ange management, wildlife management, forest entomology and pathology, 
landscape and recreational engineering, and municipal forestry. 


Send your order today to 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 


Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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e e e e « eHESTER FIRE LINE PLOWS IN ACTIO 


Used with crawler type tractors of recommended horse power, Hester Fire 
Line Plows will produce more miles of efficient, long lasting fire lines the 
any other type of equipment on the market today. 


Marienville, Pa., September, 1932. 
Hester 5 dise “25” Standard Fire 
Line Plow and “25” tractor pro- 
ducing fire lines 8 to 9 feet in width 
during Fire Line Congress held on Alle- 
gheny National Forest. 


2 Georgetown, South Carolina, 1933. 
Type of line produced by one of 
Twenty-three (23) Hester Fire Line 
Plows in operation in the CCC and ECW 
camps in South Carolina. 


3 Tallahassee, Florida, August, 1934. 
Putting the Hester 5 dise “25” 
Standard Fire Line Plow thru its 


paces on a demonstration for the Florida 
Forest Service. 


Reidsville, Georgia, December, 19322 

The Georgia Forest Service pur1 

chased this Hester 5 ‘disc “25” Stand 

ard Fire Line Plow after witnessing this 
demonstration. 


Middleburg, Florida, Nov., 1931. 
The first Hester 5 disc ‘25”) 
Standard Fire Line Plow purchasee 
by the Florida Forest Service in the Fs 
of 1931. This plow continues to produce 
efficient fire lines for the Florida Fores# 
Service. 


SEE YOUR NEAREST TRACTOR DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


HESTER PLOW COMPANY, Ine 


JACKSONVILLE, 


FLORIDA, U.S.A. 
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Published February 1936 
A concise treatment of the 
fundamental principles and 
procedures in present-day 
log transportation 


LOGGING—Transportation 


| By NELSON C. BROWN, Professor of Forest Utilization, New York State College of 


Forestry, Syracuse University. 


| This new book stresses essential features and fundamentals of operation in the field of 
log transportation, and gives examples of actual procedures now in use in the important 
4 logging centers of the United States and Canada. The book is in a sense complimentary 

to “Logging—Principles and Practices,” published in the fall of 1934 by the same author. 
| The two volumes together cover every phase of the logging problem. 


} “Logging—Transportation” should be a constant source of valuable information for the 
practicing forester. It is based upon personal studies made during the past twelve years, 
| and presents a concise treatment of the principles followed in getting out logs at mini- 
mum cost. Recent years have witnessed many changes and improvements, particularly in 
the mechanization of the methods of logging. Tractors and motor trucks have sup- 
| planted many methods of logging in many parts of the country. These and 
other significant changes in the procedure have been adequately treated. Among the sub- 
# jects covered are: Hand Logging; Animal Skidding; Comparison of Animal, Tractor and 
} Power Skidding; Cable Hauling Systems; Duration of Storage—Cold Decking and Hot 
} Logging; Chutes; Crawler Wheels and Wagons; Construction and Operation of Winter 
Sled Haul Roads; Railroad versus Motor Truck Logging; Floating and Driving; River, 
Bay and Lake Rafts and Booms; Ocean Rafts; Flumes; and Barges and Steamers. 


327 pages 6 by 9 $4.00 


_LOGGING—Principles and Practices in the 
) United States and Canada 


An up-to-date treatise on methods of logging, the result of twelve years’ personal observa- 
tion and study, by the author, of several hundred logging operations in the West, South, 

| Lake States, Northeast, and Canada. Professor Brown discusses thoroughly the problems 
of selective logging, stability of employment, permanence of woods operations, and the 
transportation of logs, as well as many other important topics. 


284 pages 6 by 9 $3.50 


By the same author 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440-4th Avenue, New York 


REPRINIS from this issue 


To enable you to secure reprints of portions of the Atlant 
Meeting Proceedings at as low a cost as possible, the following pla: 


will be pursued: 
REPRINTS OF INDIVIDUAL SESSIONS 


All orders received prior to April 4 for reprints of complete individual se 
sion proceedings will be pooled and filled as a combined order, with the pric 
based on the total cost of the combined order, in accordance with the followis 


schedule: 


Ab 
200 or less: 200-500: 500-1000: — 
SESSION : ; ; 1000: 
Price per copy | Price per copy| Price per copy per copy 


MONDAY, A. M. 


Newsprint Paper a2 -08 .05 .04 
from Southern Woods 


MONDAY, P. M. 


Regional Objectives and 12 -08 .05 04 
Sustained Yield 


TUESDAY, A. M. 


.06 os 03 02 
S. A. F. Affairs 
TUESDAY, P. M. 
Land Utilization -12 -08 05 04 
and Planning 
WEDNESDAY 
Civilian Conservation 15 -10 .06 2 05% 
Corps 
Reprints of Individual Papers or Committee Reports 
100 100- 200- Above 
or Less 200- 500 500 
4 Pages or Less 05 -03 | -02 | 01% 
| 


4 to 8 Pages, Inc. 08 


PRICES ON LARGER QUANTITIES ON APPLICATION 


No reprints will be made of a . . 
is less than 50 copies. ny paper or report for which the aggrega 


Shipments on completion of printing. Price to be remitted on receipt of bi 


; Authors who request them will be sent 50 free copies of the complete sessid 
in which their paper appears. 
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For large limbs our No. 
44. Pole Saw will do won- 
ders. Fitted with a 16” 
: curved blade, and pole of 
q h a any length desired up to 
4“. —-:16 ft. this tool becomes 
BARTLETE most useful 


brings them down in difficult 
pruning. 


Three sec- 
tions 4 ft. long fitted with 
our positive locking sleeve 
give you a tool 4, 8 or 12 
ft. in length as well as hav- 
ing these sections inter- 
changeable with the No. 
1-W Pulley Type Tree 
Trimmer. 

No. 1-W Tree Trimmer is 
the most powerful cutting 
tool we have ever pro- 
duced. It has the Com- 
pound Lever cutting head 
and will sever any branch 
up to 1%” in diameter 
with the slightest effort. 8 
ft. pole or longer if wanted. 
Write for Catalog 


Bartlett Mfg. Co. 


3015 E. GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


WE HAVE CHANGED OUR 
ADDRESS 


All correspondence addressed to the 
Society of American Foresters or the 


JOURNAL OF Forestry, should be sent 
to 
Mitts Buipc., 17TH AND PENNSYLVANIA 
AVENUE, N. W. 
Make Sure That We Have Your Correct 
Address 


Have you recently changed your ad- 

dress? Insure prompt delivery of your 

JourNAL and notify us immediately of 
any change. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN FORESTERS 
Mills Bldg., 17th and Pennsylvania 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
The Forestry Department offers a four year undergraduate curriculum, leading to 


ithe degree of Bachelor of Science in Forestry. 


Opportunities for full technical training and for specializing in forestry problems 
lof the Northeast. Eight-weeks’ camp course required of all Seniors in Forestry, in 
practical logging operations, on Indian Township, Washington County, Maine, under 
faculty supervision. 


For catalog and further information address 
FORESTRY DEPARTMENT 


THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


| Undergraduate courses of four years are offered in forestry leading to the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Science. There is also opportunity for graduate work in several 


branches of forestry leading to advanced degrees. 


The College has ample laboratories and classrooms in William L. Bray Hall and 
the Louis Marshall Memorial Building. It has forest properties approximating 20,000 acres 
that serve for demonstration, research and instruction in forestry. , 

Special laboratories for instruction in wood technology, in pulp and paper making, 
in kiln-drying and timber-treating and a portable sawmill are other features of this in- 


stitution. 
Catalog mailed on request. 


SAMUEL N. SPRING, Dean 


“RANGER 
SPECIAL” 
WATER BAG 


Cee: the “RANGER SPECIAL” Water 
Bag is a fairly recent development, erroneous ideas 
regarding its construction and design are held by 
some who have not tested or used the equipment. 
One objection raised by some prospective buyers 
appears to be that a fabric container will not last as 
long as one made of metal and will be more liable 
to puncture or cutting. Just the reverse has been 
proven by Rangers who formerly used metal tanks. 
They have found that the fabric bag lasts longer be- 
cause of the absence of rigidity in its construction. 
When it is dropped or thrown the shock is absorbed. 
It is practically impossible to puncture the heavy 
treated duck and it cannot be attacked by rust or 
corrosion. 


The “RANGER SPECIAL” Bag can be quickly 
filled and operated by one man and when worn saves 
energy and prevents fatigue by conforming to the 


back like a cushion. No chafing, digging into the back or loss of balance when runw 
The great resistivity of canvas to temperatures of water and its absolutely leak-p 


qualities safeguard the health of operator. 


Make a test and know the best Knapsack Handpump. 


SOLE MAKERS: 


FENWICK-REDDAWAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


46 PARIS ST. 


Large stocks always on hand assuring immediate shipment on receipt of c é 


Descriptive circulars with full particulars sent on request. 


Fills vic kee 
Patented cla 
ing lock 
antees 


Rolls up in 
compact space. 


" 
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